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PREFATORY NOTE 


This volume contains a reprint of ( i ) “ Vaisnavism , Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems " included in the Orundriss der Indo- 
arischen Philologie and first published in 1913 ; and ( ii ) “ "Wilson 
Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages ” 
delivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914. 
The first work was issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 22nd June, 1914, and 
is reproduced below : 

“ I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven lectures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the Apabhrarhsa, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
• had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly historical, tracing the modern Ver- 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, until I finished in 1911 my book on “Vaisnavism, 
Saivism etc,' ' which was written for the series of Ency- 



clopedia of Indo- Aryan Research, which is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. Triibner. These have now been 
revised and I publish them for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
' delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the preparation 
of a translation of the Vayu Purana for the “Sacred Books 
of the East, ” which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, my eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
etc. " was written under these conditions, but the publica- 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son, Professor Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a good deal of my literary 
work. The lectures were all carried through the press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 

“ I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, 
which had to be set up from manuscript. There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures. ’ ’ 

Dr. Bhandarker’s classical work on Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Triibner of Strassburg, the right to issue an 
Indian Edition, of the work, and this right the B. 0. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928. In the present volume it is incorporated 
along with the Wilson Philological Lectures, 



XV 

The three Indexes to Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
gious Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
M. A,, Ph. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 

I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8, 1927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although — thank God — I am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in connection with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Recently, I am 
recommended for Invalid’s Pension. 

With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar ’s works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as originally contemplated. 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute— -and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B„ D. L1TT., the Superin- 
tendent of both, — come to my assistance. 3 offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 


Pandharpur ■ 

Rsi Pancam I, Sake 1851 
( 7th September 1929 ) 


N. B. UTGIKAR 





VAISNAVISM, SAIT ISM AND . . 
MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

Parti. 

VAISNAVISM. . ’ 

I. Introductory. 

§1. The old Vedic gods became indissolubly involved itrthe 
elaborate and mechanical system of worship that had grownup. 
Speculations as regards the appropriateness of the rules andmodes 
of worship, and their efficacy as regards man’s good in this world 
and The next, became prevalent. But all this did not satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation of a more 
natural order oame.tobe established about the close of the Hymn- 
period and. was continued into that of the Upanisads. The various 
problems about God, man, and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutions was arrived at. It •■•is 
. .g^nejr^lly Relieved that the Upanisads feach a ^system of Pantheism; 
..but ,a close examination will show that they teach not ppe, ; but 
various systems of doctrines as regards tha nature of God, man 
and the wofld and the relations between them. The religio-philo- 
sophio systems of modern times, which, are mutually inconsistent, 
quote texts from the Upanisads as an authority for . their special 
.. 'doctrines. These references to the old books are correct the 
most prominent cases, but when the advocates of , the. systems force 
.into other texts of an opposite nature a meaning consistent, with 
.their own special dootrines, they are manifestly wrong.. That 
the Upapi^ads teach not one but vario.us systems mftst fellow 
■ from the fact that they .are compilations just as .the Rgveda- 
•Samhita iB. The speculations of the old seers were clothed by 
them' in words, and these were handed down orally and came to 
form a large floating mass. When the idea of collecting these 
' speculations arose, they were incorporated into hooks for The use 
of individual Vedic schools. Hence it is that we' find : certain 

1 [ R, Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IT, J 
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verses, passages and whole sections occurring in one Upanisad 
reproduced in another 1 . 

IsTo doubt, the idea of the immanence of God in the world is 
very prominent in the Upanisads. But if that is what constitutes 
Pantheism, the liberal religious thought of the present day in 
Europe also must be regarded as Pantheistic. With the im- 
manence of God is associated his transcendence also, as stated in 
the Vedanta-Sutra II. 1. 27. ? ‘ In addition to these two doctrines 
the Upanisads teach that God is the protector of all beings, is the 
lord of all and dwells in the heart of man, that seeing him as he 
is and everywhere, is eternal bliss, that this is to be attained by 
contemplation and the purification of the soul, and that in the 
blissful condition the individual soul attains to a perfect similari- 
ty with the supreme soul 5 . They also teach the absorption of the 
individual soul into the supreme as of a river into the ocean, and 
the unconsciousness of the soul when everything but himself 
fades away from his knowledge. In this respect the doctrine 
may he regarded as Pantheistic or as setting forth the illusory- 
character of all phenomena. Speculation in the Upanisad times 
was very free, and it veered round even to the denial of the soul as 
a substance. 4 

In the subsequent development of religious thought and wor- 
ship, these Upanisad doctrines played an active part. The Henq- 

1 Seethe passage about the superiority of PrUija and other bodily elements 
which occurs in ChU. (V. 1. X) and in BIT. ( VI. 1. 1 ) ; that about the 
Pafic5gnividy3 occurring in the former ( V. 4. 1 ) and the latter ( VI. %.'$)• 
and that about proud BSISki and AjSta^atru which occurs in the KBU. (IV) 
and BU. ( II. 1 ), and others ( TU. II. 8 and BU. IV. 3. 33 ). As to the 

\ recurrence of verses se MU., SU. and KIT. 

2 See the passage quoted by SathkarHoSrya in his commentary on the Satra. 

3 Paramarh sSmyam upaiti. See MU. III. 1.3. The opinion expressed by 
■ some eminent scholars that the burden of the Upanisad teaching is the 
illusive character of the world and the reality of one soul only, is manifest- 
ly wrong, and I may even say, is indicative of an uncritical judgment. As 
stated in the text, the Upanisads from the very nature of the compilation* 
cannot but he expected to teaoh not one, hut many systems of dootrin*. 

4 See the passage from BU. III. 2. 13, quoted in my paper " A Peep into the 

Early History of India", JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 361. [ * Vol. I, p, 7 of 
this Edition, -N.B.U.] , . 
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theism, so fully explained by MaxMiiller, and its ultimate result, 
the.; identification of the various gods, also influenced later 
thinkers. The conception that the supreme spirit manifests him- 
self in various forms which we find expressed in the Upanisads is 
a development, in the opposite direction, of the idea that one God; 
for instance Agni, is the tame as Yaruna, Mitra, Indra and 
Ajyaman 1 . If these several gods are one, one god may become 
several. This led to the conception of Incarnations or Avataras, 
which plays such a prominent part in the later religious systems. 

But for ordinary people, an adorable object, with a more distinct 
personality than that which the theistic portions of the Upanisads 
attributed to God, was necessary and the philosophic speculations 
did not answer practical needs. Thus some of the old Vedio gods, 
and others, which were new, became the objects of worship. 

II. The Rise of a Naw Theistic System. 

§ ?, The tide of free speculations culminated in the east into 
such 'systems as those of Buddhism and Jainism ; and though they 
denied the existence of God as a creator, or did not use the idea 
for. ;the promotion of righteousness, and the former practically 
denied the existence of the human soul as a substance, still, these 
systems had the needful personal element in the shape of their 
founders. In the west, however, a; theistic system with a god 
who had come to dwell among men arose. The various religious 
systems and superstitions that prevailed in the fourth century 
B. C. are given in the following passage, occurring in the Niddesa, 
which though of the nature of a commentary is regarded as one 
of the books Of the Pali Buddhistic Canon 2 ; “The deity of the 
lay followers of the Ajlvakas is the Ajlvakas, of those of the 
Nighanthas is the Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas ( ascetios 
wearing long matted hair ) is the Jatilas, of those of the Paribba- 
jakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas is the 
Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to an 
elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnahhadda, Mapibhaddn, Aggi, Nagas, bupannas, Yr.kkhas, 

1 RV. V, 3, 1—2. 

. 2 Thisjpassage has teen furnished to me by Mr. Dharmanand Kosambj. 
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Asuras, Gahdliabbas, Maharaja's, Canda, Suriya, India, Brahmft. 
Deva, Disa is tbe elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog 1 2 3 , the 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., 
respectively. ” ' ' 1 

Here a Buddhist who cannot but be expected to, show scant" 
courtesy tb religious systems other than his own, places the 

worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire, moon, sun and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, etc. But the worship of Vasudeva was destined to become 
the -predominant religion of a' large part of India ' even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon and Brahma and, of course,, 
of .the superstitious adoration of the lower animals. And" it will 
he -now our duty to trace 'its rise and progress. 1 

§ 3. In his comment on Panini IV. 3 98, Patanjali distinctly 
states that the "Vasudeva contained in the Sutra is the name of the 
“ worshipful ”, i. e., of one who is pre-eminently worshipful, i. e., 
God’. The worship of Vasudeva must he regarded to he as old as 
Panini. 

In an Inscription found at Ghosundi in Rajputana* which un- 
fortunately is in a. mutilated condition, the construction of a wall 
round the hall of worship of Samkarsana and Vasudeva is men- 
tioned. From the form of the characters in the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. C. 

In- another Inscription recently discovered at Besnagar\ Helio- 
dora represents himself to have erected a Garudadhvaja or 'a oolumn 
with : the image of Garuda at the top in honour of Vasudeva, the •. 
god of gods. Heliodora calls himself a Bhagavata, , was the son 1 
of Diya, was amative of Taksasila and is spoken of as an ambassa- 
dor of the Yavana and as such came on a political mission from 
Amtalikita to Bhagabhadra who must have ruled over Eastern 
Malwa. In this Inscription occurs the name Amtalikita which in 
all likelihood is- the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro-Greek 
coins. This name as well as the form of the characters show that 
it belongs to the earlier part of the second' century before the 

1 See JEAS, 1910, p. 168. 

2 Ltiders, List of Brahml Inscriptions, No, 6, 

3 Ibid. No. 669, 
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Christian era. At that time Vasudeva was worshipped.’ as the god 
of gods and his worshippers were called Bhagavatas. The Bhaga- 
vata religion prevailed in the northwestern part of India and was 
adopted even by the Greeks. 

In the Inscription No. 1 in the large cave at Nanaghat 1 , the 
n&mes of Sarhkarsana and Vasudeva, in a Dvandva compound, 
occur along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from the form of the characters to belong' 
to the first century before the Christian era. 

In the passage in the, Mahabhasya in which Patanjali, to 
account for the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3, , 
98, says that this is mot the name of a Ksatriya, but that of the- 
Worshipful One, the question to be considered is whether. Patainjali 
means this Vasudeva to be quite unconnected with the Vasudeva 
of the Vrsni race. From the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred tb ! above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 
worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 
three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by P atari jali as the Worshipful One must be the Vasudeva of the 
Vrstti race. But to account for the appearance of the name in the' 
Sutra, though the required form can be made up in accordance 
with the next Sutra ( Panini, IV. 3. 99 ),. Patanjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in his capacity as a divine person and- 
not as a Ksatriya, One must take it in, this sense, since the 
Ghosundi Inscription noticed above, in which Samkarsana and 
Vasudeva are associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
than Patanjali himself. Besides, Patanjali begins the discussion 
of the Sutra by. first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya* 
and raising objection against it This objection is answered 
in one way, Vasudeva beingjsfill regarded as a Ksatriya/ and it is . 
only optionally that he gives, another explanation, that thatu&me 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a divine person. This optional . 
explanation given in the last resort must, therefore, be understood 
in the sense given* above. And' from all the accounts of the 
BKagavata school contained in the whole literature it is clear that 
the worshipful Vashdeva belonged to the Vrsni race. 


1 Ibid. No, 111?, 
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HI. analysis of the Narayanlya Section of the 
Mahabharata. 

§ 4. Having thus established on irrefragable evidence the 
existence during the three or four centuries before Christ of a 
religion with Vasudeva as its central figure, and of a school of his 
followers, known by the name of Bhagavata, I will now proceed to 
examine the detailed accounts contained in. the literature ?md 
especially, in the Mahabharata. This was not done before, because 
the date of the Mahabharata or any portion of it cannot be ascer- 
tained with any approach to certainty. The Narayanlya seotion 
of the Santiparvan, to wh'ch we shall devote a detailed considera- 
tion, is, however, older than Sarhkaracarya who quotes from it. 

Narada is represented to have gone to the Badarik&srama to 
see Nara and Narayana. The latter was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. Narada asked Narayana whom he wor- 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told' 
him that he worshipped his original Prakrti (form), the eorrce of 
all that is and that is to ha. Nara and Narayana as well as Krana 
and Hari, sons of Dharma, are represented as the forms of the 
Supreme. 

Narada flies into the sky to see that original Prakrti and 
alights on a peak of Meru. There he saw white men without sense, 
not eating anything, sinless, with heads like umbrellas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bhagavat. 
Then Yudhisthira asks Bhlsma who those people were, and how 
they came to be what they were. Bhlsma tells the story of the 
king Yasu Uparicara, who worshipped God according to the 
SatvataVidhi (form of ritual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of the learned in 
the Pancaratra system were honoured with the first seat at dinner 
by him. 

The narrator then proceeds to mention the Citrasikhandins, who 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The • 
mountain Meru was the place where they revealed it. They were 
seven, consisting of Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
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Kratu, and Vasistha. The eighth was Svayambhuva. From these 
eight, emanated this excellent Sastra. This they promulgated in 
the presence of the great Bhagavat, who said to the Rsis: “ You 
have composed a hundred thousand excellent Slokas ( stanzas ), 
which contain rules for all the affairs of men and are in harmony 
with Yajus, Saman, Be, and Atharvahgiras, and lay down precepts 
about the religion of action as well as that of contemplation or 
repose. I created Brahman from my peaceful and Rudra from my 
wrathful nature. This Sastra will be handed down from person 
to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the king 
Vasu will obtain it. The king will follow this Sastra and will 
become my devotee. After his death this Sasfra will be lost.” 
Telling all this the great god disappeared. Then the Citrasi- 
khandins spread the religion until it reached Brhaspati. 

Then the old Kalpa having ended and the son of Angiras, the 
priest of the gods, being born, the gods were happy. The king 
Vasu Uparicara was his first pupil. Re learned this Sastra from 
Brhaspati. At one time he brought forward an extensive horse- 
saorinoe, but no animal was killed on the occasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordance with the words of the Aranyakas. The 
god of gods showed himself to Vasu and accepted his oblation, but 
was unseen by anybody else. Since the oblation was taken away 
by F ari without showing himself to Brhaspati, the latter got angry 
and dashed upwards the sacrifical ladle. At that sacrifice, Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita, sons of Prajapati, and sixteen Rais, many of whom 
are known as the authors of literary works, suoh as Medhatithi, 
Tittiri, and Tandya are represented to have been present. 

' . When Brhaspati was angry, they all said that the great Hari 
was not to be seen, by any man at random, but by one who 
was favoured by his grace. Ekata, Dvita and Trita said On 
one occasion we went to the north for the attainment of eternal 
bliss near the Milky Ocean, and practised, austerities for four 
thousand years and at the end a voice in the air declared: * Well, 
how can you see that great Lord ? In the Milky Ocean there is a 
White Mand where there are men possessing the lustre of the moon, 
who are the devotees of the god, possess no senses, do not eat any- 
thing and being devoted solely to the god ( Ekantin or mono- 
theist!? ) are absorbed in him, who is bright like the sun. Qq to 
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that island ; there, shines. my soul Accordingly we went to the 
white island, and, dazzled by the ..light of that: being, were not able 
'to. see him. Then the truth flashed upon us that the god, cannot 
be seen, by us unless we haye gone through austerities. After 
further austerities for a hundred years we saw the men of the 
. lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem- 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
..sun on. the last day. Then we heard a sound : ‘ Jitain te Pundarl- 
kaksa ’ .etc.— ( Triumphant .art thou, Lotus?eyed one 1 ). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared 1 ‘Go you away as you 
.came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is, not, devot- 
ed to him’. .Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will yon be able to see him ?” t Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. 

■ Yasu Uparicara had to live in a hole in tb,e earth, op, account of 
the curse of the Jtsis,, who in a controversy with the, gods main- 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, hut only vegetable 
. -grain, while the gods contended that a goat should be sacrificed. 
.The question was. referred to Yasu who, declared in favour of the 
■ gods. Yasu was, raised from the hole by Narayana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped,, by sending his Garuda to lift him up. He 
. was thence.taken to, the Brahma world. , \ ; . 

: The. story of Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa "Is then continued. 

• :He . praises the great Being by uttering •names expressive of his 
-purity- and grandeur, and -the great, Being' then manifested himself 
.. to him saying that he was not to- be seen by one who- was not solely 

devoted .to him ( Ekantin ),.'and that, as Narada was such a one, 
'•he ’showed himself to him. He th,e.n .proceeds to explain to him 
, .the religion of Yasudeva. , Vasudpva is the supreme soul, the in- 
•■•ternal.s.Qulof.all.spuls. He is the supreme creator. All living be- 
. Jpgs are represented by„Samkarsana ; who is'a.form of Yasudeva. 

• From Samkarsana sprang Pradyumna, the mind, and from 
. ..Pradyumna, Aniruddha,. self-consciousness. “Those who: are devo- 
. i»d to me enter into me and are released.” The great being calls 
. ; the four above mentioned his forms (Murtis ). The production of 

.one form from another is also mentioned ; all these forms are how- 
ever, styled his forms ( Murtis ). He then proceeds to mention the 
’Creation, of gods and all other things, by himself and their final 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his incarnations 
( Avatar as ), viz. Varaha, Rarasimha, the oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksatriyae, Rama Dasarathi, 
and “he who will come into existence for the destruction of 
Kamsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka. ” In this manner having done all things 
by his four Murtis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from the 
supreme Narayana, he returned to Badarikairama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa ) of all 
beings. 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus •’ — The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their • material 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him ; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be- 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyumna form. Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Samkarsana, i. e., the form of the 
individual soul ( Jlva ). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
and who is Vasudeva. 

In chapter 346 Vaisampayana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Narada got from ‘the Lord of the world’, Narayana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explained briefly 
to him ( Janamejaya ) in the Hariglta. In chapter 348 this 
Ekantika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was communicated to A r juna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
Narayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
Satvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma- was first communicated 
to Pitamaha, and from him it passed in succession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Aditya, Vivasvat, Manu and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is stated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 
be known and to be followed, is professed by the Satvatas. 

2 ( R. G-, Bhandarkar’s Work?* Vol. IY. ] 
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This Dharma is associated with the non-slaughter of animals 
( Ahimsa ) and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is pleased 
with it. Sometimes one Vyuha or form of the Lord is taught 
and sometimes two, three or four. Vaisampayana winds up by 
saying that he has thus explained the Ekaiitadharma. 

§ 5. Here we have two accounts, the second of which is inter- 
woven with the first. The former, however, appear to relate to 
a more ancient condition of things. The points to he noticed are 
these: 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparicara no 
animals were killed. 2. The oblations were devised in accordance 
with the teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 

3. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari, 

4. This Hari or God of gods is not to he seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did, nor by 
persons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Kkata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
as "Vasu Uparicara did. 

Here then is an attempt to introduce a religious reform on 
more conservative principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inoffioacy of 
sacrificial worship and austerities are common to this religious 
reform with Buddhism. Bui that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas are 
not to he rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Uparicara ’s story goes so far only. 

In the main account, according to which Narada visited the 
White Island, we have a re-assertion of the doctrine that the 
Supreme Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The great Narayana manifests himself to him and explains the 
religion of Vasudeva and his three other forms ( Vyuhas ). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of Vasudeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathura for the destruction of -Karima. 
The supreme Narayana indentifies himself with Vasudeva in his 
four forms ( Vyuhas ). At the end it is stated that the religion is 
followed by the Satvatas. 

These two accounts seem to represent two stages in the pfo- 
gxess of jefojm In the earlier one the worship of Vasudeva and 
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his three other forms is not known. The Supreme God is named 
Hari, and his worship has not thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the religion of sacrifices. The reform had no reference to specific 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain sages who 
are called Citrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
down by tradition. The later account connects the reform with 
Vasudeva and his brother, son and grandson, and the new religion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadgita. This reformed system is said to have been pro- 
mulgated by Narayana himself. 

It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when Vasudeva 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent sect, when his brother, sen and grandson were asso- 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him for the purpose. That 
sect became conterminous with the race of the Satvatas, We have 
now to consider who these Satvatas were. 

1Y. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

§ 6. In the Adipnrvan, Vasudeva addressing the Vrsnis says 
that Partha does not think them who are Satvatas to be covetous. 
Vasudeva is called Satvata in Adip. 218. 12 ; Krtavarman in Adip, 
221. 31 ; Satyaki in Dronap. 97. 36 ; and Janardana in Udyogap. 
70. 7. At the end of chap. 66 of the Bliismaparvan, Bhlsma says : 
“ This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should be 
known as Vasudeva, and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras worship him by their devoted actions. At the end of the 
DvSpara and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 
expounded by Sarnkarsana according to the Satvata rites ( Vidhi). 

At the end of chap. 12 of the third book of the Visnu-Purana 
it is stated in the account of the genealogy of the Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Amsa, and. all his des- 
cendants were after him called Satvatas. The Bhagavata repre- 
sents the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavat and 
Vasudeva ( IX.9.49 ), and having a peculiar mode of worshipping 
him.. It mentions the Satvatas along with the Andhakas and 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes ( I. 14. 25 ; III. 1. 29 ), and calls 
Vasudeva, Satvatprsabha ( X. 58. 42 ; XI. 27. 5 ). 
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In Patanjali under Panini IV. 1. 114, Vasudeva and 
Baladeva are given as derivatives from Vrsni names in 
the sense of sons of Vasudeva and Baladeva. Instances Riven 
by the Kasika of the same are Vasudeva and Aniruddha. Hero 
Aniruddha means the son of Aniruddha, and therefore Vasudeva 
must mean the son of Vasudeva and not of Vasudeva, as will ap- 
pear from what follows. In the latter work under Panini VI. 2. 
34, Sini-Vasudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
each of them being in the plural, and Samkarsana-V&sudevaii as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names each being in the singular, so that 
Vasudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. 

From all this and such other passages from Patanjali it will ap- 
pear that Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 
the Satvatas had a religion of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Nar&yanlya is amply confirmed. 

§ 7. It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vasu- 
deva ascends as high into antiquity as Panini himself. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the Upanisads, 1 11 
and are mentioned even as the original possessors of the new 
knowledge. Siddhartha and Mahavlra founded in this period of in- 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva- 
tion. They belonged to the Sakya and Jnatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might be considered to be the re- 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system of re- 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 

These Satvatas and the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seem clear- 
ly to be alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 

1 Verhandlungen dc<s VII. Internat. Orientalisten-Congreas zu Wien. Ar. 

Sect., pp. 108-9. [ This article is included in Vol. I of this Edition.— N.UU.J 
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ambassador at the court of Candragupta, the Maurya. Candra* 
gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B. 0. The 
statement of Megasthenes is that Herakles was specially worship- 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisobora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the Surasenas, a 
tribe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in which was situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methora in the above passage, and in 
whioh flowed the river Jobares, which has been idententified with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship, prevail- 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes its origin to the stream of thought whioh began with 
the Upanisads and oulminated in the east in Buddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Vasudeva alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vasudeva is the name that ooours. 

In the Bhagavadglta ( VII. 19 ) it is stated that “He who pos- 
sesses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Vasudeva to be 
all.” Even in the Bhagavata Mantra of twelve syllables whioh 
is usually repeated at the present day and which is mentioned by 
Hemadri, it is to Vasudeva that obeisance is made. 1 In Bhlsmap. 
chap. 65 Brahmadeva, addressing the Supreme Spirit (PurusaPara- 
me&vara), entreats him to become the increaser of the Yadu race, and 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says : O Vasudeva 
this great secret I have communicated to thee through thy favour 
as it really is. Having created thyself as the God Samkarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna. He created Aniruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am ma e 
up of Vasudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being again/' In the beginning o c ap or 
66 of the same Parvan, Prajapati speaks of himself as having ask- 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell in the world of men as ^ su 
deva (to become incarnate). This Supreme Spirit shou , i 16 fial * 

(Bibl. Ind.) p. 225, The Mantra is OA namo Bhagavata VS.u- 
d ev5ya. . 
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be known as Vasudeva, and throughout the chapter that name 
alone is used in speaking of the eternal God. 

The substance of these two chapters seems to be that in a for- 
mer age the Supreme Spirit Vasudeva created Samkarsana and the 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to be born in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Thus 
Vasudeva was the name of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to be an implication here that he existed with 
the other three in a previous age. Even as a member of the V rsni 
race the name Vasudeva occurs in the examples quoted above 
from the Mahabhasya and Kasika and no other. 

In the passages quoted by me in my article 1 on “ Allusions to 
Krsna etc.,” the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
three passages and Janardana in one. But in Kielhorn’s Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi- 
tion which I then used, the reading Krsna in two of the three 
places is supported by one Manuscript only ; and Vasudeva occurs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two places and the other is entirely 
omitted, so that Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 
In the Bhagavadglta ( X 37 ) the Bhagavat says that of the 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajataka the two eldest sons of Upasagara 
and Devagabbha are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, hut the names 
Kanha and Kesava occur in the verses that are interwoven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the first verse that 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to the Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was the true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary on a verse occurring in the MahSum- 
maggajataka, in which Jambavatl is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the verse itself, in 
which Vasudevass a Kanhassa occurs, it would appear,' that Kanha 

1. Ind. Ant., Yol. Ill, pp . 14 ff. [ This article is included in Vol, I of this 

Edition.— N. B. U. ] 
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WAs the family name, the sense being Vasudeva, the Kanha, so 
that the author of the verse itself would seem to regard Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
narrative agree. 

§ 8, Thus then Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronymic, and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavata 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as his father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Vasudevah given in the Mahabhasya in the sense of 44 son or 
descendant of Vasudeva and. not 44 of Vasudeva as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladeva from Baladeva.- 
Baladeva was associated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva. 

Krsna, Janardara, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrsni 
names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All these three occur in Patanjali 
also, but the two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It appears to be as much, a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a religious signification specially 
attached to it. How then did this name Krsna come to be used? 
It was the name of one of the Vedic Rsis, the composer of hymn 
74 of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of the Anukramanl calls 
him an Ahgirasa or descendant of Ahgirasa. In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the same Krsna Ahgirasa is alluded to and is repre- 
sented to have ‘seen’ the evening libation in its connection with 
the BrShmanacohamsin priest. Krsna occurs in a Gana attached 
to Panini, IV. 1. 96. In the Gana connected with Panini IV. 1. 99 
Krsna and Rana are represented to form the Gotra names Karspa- 
yana and Ranayana. These were Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jatakas noticed above. But 
he apparently does not confine it to the Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsixa as the son of Devaki occurs hi the Chandogya- 
Upanisad ( III. 17 ). He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Ahgirasa. If Krsna was also axi Ahgirasa, which is not impro- 
bable, it must be inferred that there was a tradition about Krsna 
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as a sage from the time of the Rgvedic hymns to the time of the 
Chandogya-Upanisad, and about a Gotra of the name of KarsnS- 
yana, which literally means collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Krsna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to the 
identification of the sage Krsna with Vasudeva, when he was 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
mejaya, the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the AB., was in 
subsequent times used as the name of the person to whom the 
Mahabharata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sage Krsna and a genealogy given to him in 
the Vrsni race through Sura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Krsna is that given by the commentator of the GathSs 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gathas himself, that Krsna was a Gotra name. The 
Gotra Karsnayana which corresponds to Kanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmana Gotra belonging to the V&sistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
the Parasara subdivision of that group in the Matsyapurana, 
ch. 200'. Though this was a Brahmana and Parasara G otra, it 
could be assumed for sacrificial purposes by a Ksatriya, for accord- 
ing to Asvalayana ( Sr. S. XII. 15 ) the Gotra and the ancestors 
invoked of the Ksatriyas are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Bsi ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have are 
Manava, Aila and Paururavasa. The name of these do not 
distinguish one Ksatriya family from another, and, to answar the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of 'the 
priest are assumed. V asudeva therefore belonged to the KarsnS.- 
yana Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, and 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called Krsna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his 
being the son of DevakI were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the highest honours to Krsna was that he possessed the 
knowledge of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedangas ), and 
that he was also a sacrificia l priest ( l.Uvij ). The Hindu habit of 
1 Quoted also in PurusofctaiLa’s Pravaratnifijari, Mysore edition, 
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thought of identifying one god with others by regarding the latter 
either as forms or incarnations of the former, and thus evolving 
monotheism out of polytheism, led to the identification of this 
Vasudeva with other gods and with the boy Krsna of Gokula. 
These we will notice later on. 

§ 9. In the Narayanlya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or PSncaratra system. This system also we wi,ll notice in 
its ripened form later. In the meanwhile vce will turn our atten- 
tion to the statement that the Ekantika'-Dharma founded by 
Vasudeva has been explained in the Harigita and on the occasion 
when the armies of the Kurus and the Pandavas stood face to 
face and Arjuna lost heart. The allusion is of course to the 
Bhagavadglta. 

This passage is noticed in the Bhaktisutra ( 83 ) and its com- 
mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava ( which is the 
subject of the Harayanlya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakfri 
alone, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
with the main topic of the Bhagavadglta. But the Bhagavadglta 
contains no allusion to the Vyuhas or forms of the Supreme, 
Samkarsana and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
the Bhagavata school. The Gita, however, mentions as the 
Prakrtis of Vasudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jlva (VII. 4, 5). The last is 
identified with Samkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoism with 
Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with Pradyumna. 

What appears to be the fact is this : The Bhagavadglta was 
composed before the doctrines of the Bhagavata school were 
reduced to a system, and it was then that the three of the 
Prakrtis of the Supreme were personified into Samkarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 
Vasudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Samkarsana alone 
is found associated with Vasudeva in early times, as is seen from 
the Inscriptions, and the passage from the Niddesa noticed in the 
beginning. 1 Patanjali also notices, under Panini II. 2. 34, a verse 
in which it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 
in a gathering in the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava. 

’ 1 Ante, j 3. [ N. B. U. ] 

3 t R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. IV, j 
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Here Rama and Kesava are Balarama and Vasudeva-Kr^na, and 
it is clear that there were festive gatherings at their temples in 
Patanjali’s time. If the passage :in Patanjali under Panin! VI. 
3.6, ’* Janardana with himself as the fourth ”, i. e., with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhas, then it 
must be understood that the four Vyuhas, Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were known in Patanjali s time. Still 
it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and Samkarsana, only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so that 
the system of four Vyuhas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 

If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of tho 
Bhagavadgita which contains no mention of the Vy uhas, or per- 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, tho 
Niddesa and Patan. all, i. e., it was composed not latter than tho 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How 
much earlier it is difficult to say. At the time when the Gita 
was conceived and composed, the identification, of Vasudeva with 
Narayana had not taktn place, nor had his being an incarnation 
of Visnu come to be acknowledged, -as appears from the work it- 
self. When his Viraj or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is twice addressed by the 
latter as Visnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render- 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Visnu is 
alluded to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be- 
ing, and Vasudeva was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent- 
ed to be his Vibhuti or special manifestation. 

§ 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idea, that 
the person known as the founder originate d the system. They push 
back the origin by many ages. Siddharthaka was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mahavlra by many Tlrtherftkaras. So in 
the case of the Bhagavata school we have seen that that system 
Was taught by Narayana at the beginning of each Frahman, and 
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in the existing Brahman it was first taught to Pitamaha or Pra- 
japati and thence it passed to Daksa, Yivasvat, Manu and 
Iksvaku. This last order of its revelation is alluded to at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the G ita, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayanlya about the identity of the 
religion of the Gita with the Ekfiiitika religion revealed by N ara- 
yana. In this respect of pushing hack the origin the Bhagayata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. 

V. Substance of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 11. We will now pass under review the main contents of- 
.the Bhagavadgita, as from all appearances it is the earliest exposi- 
tion of the Bhakti system or the Euantika Dharma. 

Chapter II. Arjuna is reluctant to fight because it involves 
the destruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity.'and indestructibility of the human soul. Here are two 
stanzas which occur, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken of as the duty of a 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being Samkhya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 

The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will. 
Those who according to the precepts of the Veda perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
will. For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
' to be done and not of the fruits to be derived from it. With a 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other objects 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By such devotion to 
acts with a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajna ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Braliml condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as. that 
stated in the Katha and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman. 1 The discipline, however, prescrib ed for 

1. Yada sarve pramuoyante kama yesya hrdi sritah, KU. VI. 14, and also 
J3U.IV.4.7, 
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the attainment of this end in not simply mom!, Imt rn1 igloos also, 
sinas it is stated that after Imvltti: Hm Mu»u,m which 

M ‘ d0r tho mi ml ro««OHs t ft man <bnh\ dcv-do him-olf to 



§ 12. Chapter UT. Timm »m t»" I'nUm. flrnt ..f devotion to 
knowledge for the Humkliyas, mid Hud of devotion to Kerman or 
action for the Yogins, Kvory one m horn for n tin. of activity, but 
the deeds done do not tin him down in tho world, if ho done them 
for worship (Yajfia) and not for his privat . purpo^H. No Karman 
’ ig n0OeSK ary for one whose enjoy monts consist in himself, who is 
satisfied with himself and runhmted in himself. Hut for other 
people action is necessary, mol it min t ho done v ilhotti any selfish 
desire, Tanaka ami others ob. anted perfection In do v.. ting them- 
selves to actions ahum, i h.v tho pursuit of an active life. Hut 

the action . should lie dad icatod to thw uj.ro no, and one ehould 
not sonic any fruit for liintHidf Hut o»mh a frmno .. f mind {* not 

attainable by ordinary men, who nro under tho influence »f their 

physical nature and sensual imwimm. 

Than a question is asked what it in that prompt* man to sip, 
The reply is that it is dt».in*mtd minor which are nil powerful and 
envelop a man’s spiritual existence i Wiro acts through the 
sonsas, but intelligence is superior t,» the .come*, nod sujterior to 
this latter is tho will i Huddhi) and tho soul is superior to Huddhi, 
Knowing onosolf to Ih» higher than Huddhi, i»u*i should curb i.jip- 
Hfllf by efforts and kill desire which nets through tin? norms, vis,, 
Houses, int dloet, will, Hero tho »ujiori"ritv of mm faculty over 

. KnUm tipanisnd Incan* 
do*u!d ho done disinterested* 
lo approach t*. the H&mkhyn 
1 hy egoism f Ahamkirft) 
Hons done hy the tjunlitlOB 
hy the ipthlitie# of nature, 
i« ami ncthme 

in* with Hhagavat e men* 
“in to Vi vimi vat in the first 

utftlly the ipientiou of htH M* 
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istenoe at the time of Vivasvat oomes up, and he then explains his 
being born again and again, and assuming incarnations for the 
destruction of the wicked by means of his Prakrti. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, are 
released from the body and are not born again. By means of 
knowledge, men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts to men 
in the manner in which they resort to him ; men everywhere 
follow his path. 

The idea of action without attachment is further developed. 
The metaphorical Yajnas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 
the senses into the fire of restraint, of the objects of the senses 
into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 
breaths into the fire of Toga, which is the control of the self. All 
these Yajnas cannot he accomplished without acts. Of these the 
Yajna of knowledge is the best ; for by its means one sees all 
things in one-self and in God ( Supreme spirit ). This highest 
knowledge brings about freedom from all sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of action. The realisation of the Yoga sets aside 
the significance of the actions. This highest knowledge puts an end 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit— -a spirit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person. — Here 
the tendency to rationalise Yajnas or sacrifices, which set in in 
the Upanisad period, is seen in a developed form, since the re- 
straint of the senses, the attainment of knowledge, and such other 
practices are characterised as Yajnas or sacrifices. 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha- 
gavat deals with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is, the spirit with which God is approached by men is re- 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat Here lies, in germ, the principle that ail reli- 
gions have a basis of truth in them. 

§ 14. Chapter V. Sarhkhya and Yoga are brought into connec- 
tion with Samnyasa and Karmayoga. They are not independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one obtains the fruit 
of both. The place which is obtained bp Saihkhyas is obtained also 
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by Yogas. For Jnanayajna or sacrifice of knowledge enabling a 
man to see all things in himself and in God, and this knowledge 
bringing about freedom from sin, the same condition is attained 
to, which an active life or pursuit of actions ( Karmayoga ) brings 
about, when the actions are done disinterestedly or without _ aim- 
ing at the fruit, with an eye directed, towards Brahman only, the 
true essence of things. Though this is so, still Samnyasa is diffi- 
cult to be realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains to it 
soon. A Yogin does not think that he does something when he 
'sees, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
•Brahman. The Yogias perform deeds by their body, mind, will, 
or simply by their senses, without any attachment for the sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jriana is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all things alike. When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman resembles the condition of an Arhat in Bud- 
dhism, hut the Bhagavadglta does not end there and adds that in 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to know the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship and austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings ; 
and it is this knowledge that leads to peace. 

§ 15. Chapter VI. He who does not attach himself to the re- 
sult of Ms actions and does what he ought to do, is Samny&sin as 
well as Yogin. Karman or action is necessary to become a sage 
(Muni ). When he has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who has attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga, or contemplation, is 
then described. When a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i. e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peace. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con- 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himself. 

Then followsN^n explanation of the process of abstraction and 
concentration. A Yogin sees himself in all things and all things in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. The Supreme Spirit 
U not lost to him who sees Him everywhere and sees everything in 
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Him, the Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 
though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( and looks 
upon them in the same light ) in matters of happiness and misery 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “The mind” he says, “ is .restless ” But Bhagavat re- 
plies that it can be controlled by practice as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( Vairagya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole soul centred in him. 

The Yoga described in this chapter is found in some of the 
ITpanisads, especially in the Svetasvatara. The affirmation “sees 
himself in himself and everywhere else ” occurs in the Brhada- 
ranyaka ( IV. 4. 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse which is in every sense thelstic, as he does the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theistic conclusions. Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

§ 16. Chapter VII. In the last six chapters has boen explained 
. the whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard* 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition of Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the Brahma condi- 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that he is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi- 
tion, are difficult to be practised by men with suoh passions as we 
possess, and the way to be free from them is to surrender oneself 
to God; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
the hature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begins by saying that God’s Prakrti is eightfold: the five ele- 
ments, mind, will ( Buddhi ), and egoism. Jlva is another Prakrti, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings, Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place, of 
the world. There is nothing further than him. All these things 
are strung together in him as gems in a string. That which is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself All 
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the three qualities and the conditions resulting from them proceed 
from him. Bhagavat is not in them and they are not in him. 
Bhagavat is beyond all these three conditions. '.! he world, deluded 
hy the conditions resulting from the three qualities, does not 
know Bhagavat, the Supreme Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This Maya of Bhagavat consisting of these qualities is very 
difficult to be got over, and this Maya they get rid of, who take 
refuge in him. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resorting to Asura or 
demoniacal condition. 


The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds. Of these the 
Jnanin, or the enlightened, is the best. The Jfianin sticks to 
Bhagavat as his best refuge. The enlightened man surrenders 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other people 
are attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by him. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded by Bhagavat himself. But it is perish- 
able. Not knowing Bhagavat ’s true nature, which is unchange- 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and afterwards made disorete. He is not in- 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in YogamflyS. ( mystic 
power ). He knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajfla 
( presiding over worship ) and Adhibhuta ( presiding over beings ), 
■ome to know him when they depart this life. 

Igor the idea of all existing things being strung together in the 
s^toe, we may compare MU. II. 2.5, and BU. Ill 8. 3—4 ; 6—7. 
p f aca '4kpeople are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
dition or ^^de sires. The Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 
Then folf^e fruits that they get from them are perishable, 
concentration, same idea as that noticed in chap. IY and to be 
himself, looks at jfck™ > tliat tfce worshippers of other gods are 
is not lost to him who sfeei hippers ’ and that there is & principle of 
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§ 17. Chapter VIII. Arjuna begins by putting questions about 
the three subjects mentioned in the last verse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyatma. Bhagavat then explains 
these. About perceiving him at the time of death he says '• “ He 
who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.” Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness — with devotion, his whole 
sou] gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. He 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable ‘Om’ and the remembrance of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat. 

During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
into the indisorete ( Avyakta ), and, when the day dawns, 
they spring out again from it. There is another substance, 
different from the Avyakta and itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being attained to, there is no return. That is 
Bhagavafc’s highest abode. That supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Uttarayana ) go to Brahman, and those who die while he ii-/ in 
his southern course ( Daksinayana ) go to the orb of thayfnoon, 
from which the soul returns. / 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning, that the man 
who meditates on the Supreme at the time of death reaohes him, 
he mentions the attain nent of the Aksara, which is the highest 

4 l R, Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, J 
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goal, by resorting to a Yoga process. This seems to he like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for the attainment of the Aksam 
( Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
«i (II. 2. 3), and the Svetasvatara ( I. 14). In the first passage, the 

syllable ‘Om’ is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
.is instructed to use his own body as the nether wooden piece and 
: the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 

is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis- 
cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara' Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
6 (God) in the Svetasvatara-U pani sad , and the Bhagavadgita also 

prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om’ is 

being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un- 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona- 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another Avyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta is eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the highest goal. Here, however, this Aksara is at 
once rendered theistic by being spoken of as the highest abode or 
| condition of Bhagavat. 


§ 18. Chapter IX. In this chapter Bliag&vat proceeds to explain 
the direct and indireot knowledge which constitute the royal loro 
and the royal secret. It is to he directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to be practised. The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in him and he is not in them, and still the objects 
are not in him. Wonderful is his lordly power. He is the 
mstainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
£gs into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is overy- 
;, so all beings are in him. At the dissolution of the world 
;s are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the beginning of a 
psaee.^gj^ they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
.him, as he does them without any desire. With him- 
new Then foSMfcfcor, the Prakrti brings forth the moveable and im- 
coufcamVn.ation.1to; Foolish men disregard him who has assumed 
self as the sk s at j^^nowing his true nature, viz., that he is the 
moveable thm of all ; but great souls, assuming a godly 

ahuman orm,n \o be the origin of all beings, adore him 
lord and the great, , 
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with single-mindedness. Some people worship him by Jh&nayajna 
i. e., a rationalised sacrifice, taking him as one or several, or as 
having his face in all directions. 

He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. He is Svadha, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee. H© is Agni and he is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfather of the world, He is 
Be, Saman, etc. He is the way, sustained lord, witness, shelter and 
friends etc. The knowers of the three Vedas, the drinkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by means of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, where they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come back to the mortal world again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of. those who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him. Those who worship 
other deities must he considered as worshipping him,, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules. He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajnas or worship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his worshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations thrown into the fire, all that is eaten 
and given and the austerities practised should be dedicated to him. 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be- 
comes a real Sarhnyasin and goes to him. He who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mindedness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Vaisyas and Sudras, when they resort to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
bow to him, and acting in this way, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion of a place in heaven. From this place persons return when 
their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart. God is further 
persohalised and brought home to man by being declared as his 
father, mother, nourisher, grandfather, friend, refuge, etc. fihe 
attitude to other gods i$ of toleration. The worship offered to 
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them is really offered to Bhagavat, but the worsh'ipporfi do nob 
know Bhagavat as he truly is, and therefore go wrong, 

§ 19. Chapter X. The gods and Rsis do not know tho origin 
of Bhagavat. He was before thorn all. Ho who knows Bhagavat 
to be the unborn and unbeginning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor- 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-oontrol, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
eto., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are - all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to he the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy. Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him- 
self in his true condition. AVhen they adore him thus constantly 
full of love, he grants them that condition of mind by moans of 
whioh they reaoh him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vibhutis or excellent forms 
of each species or group, whioh pervade the world, Bhagavat pro- 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 
men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityas, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philosopoy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 
Kirti ( fame ) of all females, Vasudeva of Vrsiiis and Dhanamjaya 
of Pandavas. That object which has excellence and splendour 
should be known as arising from his lustre. 

There is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each other’s elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 

the Yogins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude. , • 

J 29. Chapter XI. The Viraj form of God, i. e., all being looked 
ftt simultaneously as constituting one whole, as algo hip destructive 
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form, in which all enter into his mouth and are absorbed, is descri- 
bed in this chapter. • Arjuna praises him that he does not see the 
end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. In verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe 

The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). God’s having eyes everywhere, 
face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in IjtV. X. 81. 3- This verse is repeated in Svetasvatara- 
Upanisad III. 3. 

§ 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis- 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat- 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undefinable, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is greater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who, dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 
on him, worship him ; and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he oannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con- 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is not feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, be is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God 'and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara or unchangeable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar passages in the previous 
' chapters, the personalisation is effected at once by inserting a 
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clause applicable only to a personal God. But bore tlio medita- 
tion on Avyakta is spoken of as successful, but is condemned as 
being very difficult to be practised, and the tlieiscic aim of the 
work is kept in view. 

§ 22. Chapter XIII. This body is the Ksetra, and be who knows 
this body as his own, is Ksetrajna. The Bhagavat is also Ksetrajna 
in all the Ksetras. This subject about the Ksetra and Ksetrajna 
has been variously treated by the Rsis in verses of various metres, 
and determined by the words of the Brahmasutra unfolding rea- 
sons. Ksetra consists of the twenty-four elements mentioned in the 
Samkhya system and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life 
and courage, which are Atmagiinas according to the Vaisesikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to enumerate the virtues, such as humili- 
ty, sincerity, etc., which cons'istute, it is said, Juana or knowledge , 
but which are to be taken as means to knowledge. 'Plum are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. He 
then mentions the Jneya, or thing to bo known, and 'it is Para- 
brahman, which bas no beginning nor end, which is neither ex- 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands and foot everywhere, 
and which has eyes, head and face everywhere, which has ears 
everywhere, and which pervades all. And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the words of the Upanisads. 

Prakrti and Purusa are unbeginning. All changes and finali- 
ties are produced from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Purusa is the cause in the enjoyment and suf- 
ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures the properties or effects of the 
Prakrti ; and the cause is his being connected with the Gunas or 
qualities. Besides all these various principles, there is in this 
body Purusa, the Supreme Scul, who is the' witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoyer and the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others see it by Samkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into exis- 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajna. He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally in all things, who is not destroyed 
When other things, are destroyed, sees truly. Seeing God equally 
m all things, a man does no injury to himself, and attains to the 
highest goal He truly sees, who sees all acts as done by Prakrti 
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&s not the actor. When he regards all seperate beings 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman. The Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do anything and is not contaminated, because 
ho is xmbegimiing and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirit is not contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywhere is not. Just as the sun illuminates the whole world, 
so does the Ksetrajna illuminate the Ksetra. 


The Karmayoga, leading up to the condition of a Yogin, who 
looks at all things with the same regard and makes no distinction 
between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters. In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or loving adoration of 
God, is the subject treated of 5 and the final effect of it is the for- 
mation of the fully righteous character which distinguishes a 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. With chapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, or the soul and its dwelling place, and 
of another soul, that is, himself also dwelling in the Ksetra. In 
connection with this subject lie refers to the poetic works of the 
previous lists and to the words of the Brahmasutra. 

What these works are it is difficult to say ; but what follows 
is, first, the mention of the twenty-four principles generally associ- 
ated with the Samkhya system, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra ; secondly, the enumeration of the virtues 
that qualify one to the attainment of knowledge ; thirdly, the 
statement about knowledge ( Jnana ), or that which is true philo- 
sophy, and also A jnana, which is the reverse ; and fourthly, the 
description of the Jrieya or the thing to be known, which is 
Parabrahman or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri- 
butes given in the Upanisads, and a verse and a half are verbally 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con- 
cluding verses which resemble KU. V. 11 , and SU. Y. 4. Then 
there is a statement about the nature of the Prakrti and Purusa 
quite in keeping with the Samkhya system ; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along with the animal soul is 
mentioned. Thus is the atheism of the Samkhya system studious- 
ly avoided, whenever there is a reference to its doctrines. Theti 
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follow reflections on God and the seeing of the Supreme Soul 
everywhere. 

The works, therefore, upon which, this chapter is based are 
some of the Upanisads and some treatises setting forth tho 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabharata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trape ; but there is no mention here of the Samkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Isvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the, founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their purpose. But no 
chronological conclusions can bo deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro- 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Samkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve " a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned ; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
principles. 

§ 23. Chapter XIV. The great Brahman is the womb ( Yoni ) 
for Bhagavat, into whioh he throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman is the greatest. Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomes immortal. The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in whioh happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in which agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagava'; by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness (duty) and of unending happiness. 

Here then is a distinct affirmation of the soul’s attainment of 
freedom' from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bhaga* 
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vat or God. The word Brahmayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. 

§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Samsara, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment ; 
and then should be Eought that place from which there is no 
return. One should surrender himself to the original Purusa. 
Those reach that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
That is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these six Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming fire be contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know- 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by means of all the Vedas and as the author of Vedantas 
and the knower of the Veda. There are two souls in the world, one 
that ohanges, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 
there is another who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this ohapter. And that 
is that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
senses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree ooours in KH. ( VI. 1 ), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4 ), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a verse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. -2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14 ). The doctrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should also be noted as a characteristic of this 
theistic work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or Atman ( individual 
5 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV, 1 
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soul ), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in SIT. ( I. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 25. Chapter XVI. Bhagavat now proceeds to enumerate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (DaivI Saihpad ), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings : one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal, without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction of the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un- 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumu- 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assumo a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men he con- 
signs to the raoe of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should ho 
abandoned. He who avoids these three doors readies the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high- 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, he followed whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything 

Here two olasses of men, good and bad, are mentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 

§ 26 Chapter XVH. Arjuna asks.: “ What is the frame of 
mrna ot those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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with faith ? Is it characterised by the quality of goodness, activi- 
ty or ignoranoe ? ” Bhagavat answers : “ Faith is of three kinds, 
characterised by goodness, activity, and darkness or ignorance. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
is what faith makes of him. As is his faith, so is the man The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kinds of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, whioh is perform- 
ed without any regard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity .which is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation ; and that which 
is done without regard for the sacred precepts and without Dak- 
sina or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the qiiaiity of ignoranoe. As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, which are made because it is a duty to 
give to one from whom no return is expected ; while that whioh 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of activity. And in this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables Om, tat, sat ” is mentioned. 

In this chapter the truth that man’s religious faith and the 
character of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or bad, is clearly recognised. Hot only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of worship, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man’s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

; § 27. Chapter XVIII. This chapter begins with a question by 

Arjuna as to the principles of renunciation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renunciation is the giving up of works 
springing from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Some say that all Karman should be abandond ; 
-others say that worship, charity and austerity should not be gives 
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up: The decision is that these last should not be abandoned, ad 
they bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be done 
without being attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That 
duty that must be done, should not be abandoned. Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential action is done because it should be 
done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon- 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the Samkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes: the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes, 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, freedom and passions, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat. One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God ( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and moves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel ; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
instructed to dedicate his whole mind to Bhagavat? to become 
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Ms devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this way 
he ( Arjuna ) would reach him. This is styled the deepest secret. 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of salvation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavat would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the chapter ends. 

This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
as the NarSyanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not be intent on. The aotion 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. : When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God’s will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free- 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one’s duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings are subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology,, of passions and appeten- 
cies. These can be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 

YI. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 28. This constant insistence on action being done without 
any regard for the fruit, that is, disinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the Bhagavadgita. But the idea is not new. 
In the Isopanisad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolutely, 
and in that way and no other, will action not contaminate him. 
And the non-contamination as the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in GhU. IV. 14. 3 ; BU. 4. 23; and MaiU. VI. 20. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being the Gita draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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ent chapters. While the personality of God is fully acknow- 
ledged in certain parts of the Upanisads, mere Brahman, the 
■ personality of which is not so distinct, is also spoken of in some 
•places. When the Bhagavadglta takes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gita derives its doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
. of a peace and serenity, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi- 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gita speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be suppos- 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was common 
to all. 

Besides the Upanisads and the religious and moral atmosphere 
-prevalent at that time, the Gita avails itself of the philosophy that 
had come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadglta, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 
later Samkhya, thus giving a theistic character to the philosophy. 
In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Vaisnava and Saiva systems adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Samkhya does not seem to be Used in the 
Bhagavadglta to indicate the later non-theistic system. In the 
aec'ond chapter and in the fifth, Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upon knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men- 
tioned in the Samkhya system, do not appear to .be known 
■to the later Samkhya. The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
•that -existed about the time of the Svetasvatara-Upanisad and 
the Bhagavadglta, was known by the name of Samkhya, and out 
-of it grew the non-theistic system of later times. The Yoga, 
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the philosophy of action, too did prevail, but it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera- 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, or the Supreme 
Soul. 

§ 29. Thus the Bhagavadglta is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to this 
point we will now turn. In the Upanisads, UpasanS, or fervent 
meditation of a number of things-such as Manas ( mind ), the 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., 
regarded as Brahman, i.e., thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib- 
ed. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the-thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul ) is said in the 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else ( I. 4. 8. ). Here the word Atman may possibly be taken to 
mean one ’s own soul. In the same Upanisad there is another 
passage whioh runs thus : “ This is that Great Unborn, who 1 b of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become better or worse. He 
is the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and prevents them being confused to- 
gether ( he is the preserver of order ). The Brahmanas desire to 
know him by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Knowing him, one beoomes a sage. The recluses desir- 
ing him as the plaoe to live in, renounce the world. On this ac- 
count the wise men of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: ‘ What shall we do with progeny, when we have got 
this Being, this world to live in ? ’ ; and thus they gave up desire 
for sons, wealth and the world and lived the life of mendicants ” 
(IV, 4. 22). 

Now, if those wise men of old gave up all the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, so 
eloquently described, must it not be considered that they were 
actuated by love for Him, though the word Bhakti does not ocour 
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here ? And at the bottom of all those rapturous sayings about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Bgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was often an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : “ Dyaus is my father ” ( BY. 1. 104. 33 ), 
“ Aditi ( the boundless ) is father, mother, and son” (BV. I. 89. 10); 
and from suoh prayers as “ 0 father Dyaus, avert all evils”, “ Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son”, etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration in the times of the 
Upanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex- 
ists in the Bksarhhita (1. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
Upanisad ( VII. 1. 1 ). 

In the last ( MU. III. 2. 3 ), and in the KU. ( II. 23 ), there is a 
Verse to the effect that this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures ( from a teacher), nor by intelligence, nor hr much 
learning ; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours ; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
doctrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate ( KBU. III. 8 ) ; 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
tne BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 

§ 30. In this manner all the points that constitute the Ekantika 
religion of the Bhagavadgita are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that word is not always 
used in the sense of love even by Ramanuja. In his system Bhakti 
means constant meditation and corresponds to the Upasanft of 
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of the Upanisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Panini in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
commentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 

to, liked or loved ; and general and special terminations are 
prescribed, which, when affixed to a noun, indicate one by whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved. In this sense 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as A gnibhaktlni, Indr abhaktlni, i. e., things which resort 

tp, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himself, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix ti 
indicates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word may have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz., love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an idea implied and 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Upanisad 
period. 

§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Gita seems to me to be this. About the 
time when the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
'worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
systems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religi- 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the rise, of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 
sprung up were -mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become ' 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral 
exaltation, unassociated with a theistic faith, as appears, clear 
from Buddhism 1 and other systems, and also from dry moral dis- 
sertations of whioh the Mahabharata is full. Such a system as 
that of the Bhagavadglta was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistic ideas were so scattered in the TJpa- 
nigads, that it was necessary for practical purposes to work them 
up into a system of redemption capable of being grasped easily. 

These appear to be the conditions under which the Gita came 

6 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV, } 
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Into existence. I am not inclined to dissolve Vasudeva and Arjuna 
into solar myths ; but Vasudeva could not have been living when 
the Bhagavadglta was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduced to the form of books. It is worthy of remark* that both* 
of them are called Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadglta was written. 

As regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, it 
is evident that it is conservative and' he came to fulfil the law 
and- not supersede It. It must already have been seen that he 
looks at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upanisads. The cherishing of desires which the 
sacrificial rites encourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Ekantika religion was so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into Hindu society in general, though it did not succeed 
'in uprooting the religion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
its character as a religion for women and for all castes, Sudras 
included, and in its later development it was associated with 
such Vedic rites as them remained when it was professed by the 
Brahmanas, but not so associated when its followers were of 
lower castes, among whom it continued to exercise great influence/ 
The Bhaga vat’s attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has already been explained. It was strictly liberal All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but the 
devotees of other gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly is and 
thus go wrong. This attitude must have had something to do 
with the influence of the Vasudeva- JKrsna cult over the lower 
classes. 

VII. Identification of Vasudeva with Marayaita, 

§ 32. The word Narayana is similar to Nadayana, which 
last is formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Gotra N&d&yana. ■ 
The termination is significative and means in this case the 
resting place or the place to which Nada or a collection of Nadas * 
go. So Narayana means the resting place or goal of Kara or a 
col lection of Hams 1 . In the Nar ayamya ( XII. 341 ) Kesava or 

1 -See Medbatithi's oomnx$ntary ou Manu 1, • 
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Hari says to Arjuna that he is known as the resting plaoe or 
goal of men ( Naranam ). The word Nr or Nara is also used to 
denote gods as manly persons, espscially in the Vedas, so that 
NsrSyana may be construed as the resting place or goal of gods. 
There is a tradition which connects Narayana with the primeval 
waters. Manu (1. 10 ), and also Hari in the above passage say 
that the waters were called Naras because they were the sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the first resting place of Brahma in the 
first oase and of Hari in the second, the two were called Narayanas. ' 
The Puranas, such as the Vayu and the Visnu, agree with Manu. 
Again there is atradition that Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in 
the navel of Narayana or Visnu (MBh. III. 12. 34 and XII. 349. 18). 
•In the Vayu-Purana Narayana is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the* 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva. 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
RV. X. 82. 5 and 6, which may be thus translated : “Prior to the sky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first and in which all the gods existed ? 
The waters held that same embryo in which all gods exist or find 
themselves ; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood In this we have first the waters mentioned ; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything ; and the 
unborn corresponds to Narayana from whose navel he sprang. In 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This corres- 
ponds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place was 
Narayana, so that this confirms the identity between Brahma and 
Narayana mentioned by Manu and some of the Puranas. Narayana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and to the Svayarhbhu of Manu, is another 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a historical or mytho- 
logical individual. This idea of Narayana was developed in the 
period of the later Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana ( XII. 3. 4 ), Purusa Narayana is 
represented to have sent forth from the place of sacrifice Vasus, 
Rudras and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and even- 
ing libations respectively, he alone remaining in the place. Fra' 
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jSpati tells him to sacrifice again, and the substanoe of the wholei 
is that Narayana placed himself in all the worlds, in all the gods, 
in all the Yedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadow's forth the rising of Narayana to the dignity, 
of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, being him- 
self their ^receptacle or resting place as indicated in RY. X.:82. 6. 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Purusa Narayana is mentioned as 
having conceived the idea of a Pancaratra Sattra (continued sacri- 
fices for . five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also Naray ana’s becoming the 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. Narayana - is re- 
presented as tbe author of the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to he as much a fanciful representation, as that of Visva- 
karman and others as authors of other hymns. As in. . these last 
cases, it has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that Narayana is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we. have seen, in the above cita- 
tions from the Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Taittirlya-Aranyaka 
( X. 11 ) Narayana is described with all the attributes of the 
Supreme soul, which are usually found mentioned: in the Upanisads. 

In the Mahabharata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent ip the ocean 
.of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before, 1 there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayana 
( Narayana-V atika ). 

§ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvlpa or white 
island. In the Kathasaritsagara ( 54 . 19, 21, 23 ) Naravahana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Se.sa 
and attended by Narada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work ( 115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
gone to Svetadvlpa and seen Hari in a ho use made of great gems, 
.1 Ante, p, 4. [ N. B. U. ] 
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lying on the serpent bed with LafcsmI sitting at his feet. In the Hari- 
varhsa ( 14,384. ) it is stated that Yogins and Kapilasamkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance,' go to the white island or 
Svetadvlpa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven . in 
which Narayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor- 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the Kailasa of Siva, and the 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna ; and to that heaven of Narayana it was 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- 
pose that the white island was a Christian country peopled by 
white races. 

§ 34. Narayana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vasudeva, 
and in the epic times when the worship of the latter arose, Vasu- 
deva was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps. 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the whole universe 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when hesawagainthe waters alone. Markandeya then ask- 
ed the boy who he was ; then he said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of Narah, and those were my resting place (A.yana), and 
therefore I am Far ay ana”, and thus he goes on to describe his 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story, says 
,to Yudhisthira that Janardana, his relative, is this Same Narayapa. 

• The burden of the whole of the Narayaniya section seems to be 
this identity between Narayana and Vasudeva. 

Besides this Narayana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
■ about another who was always associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in. a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, is in the present 
itradition ]far3yana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new con- 
. caption of Narayana as the resting place or abode of all men. In 
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the opening chapter of the NarSyanlya it is stated that' Narayana 
the eternal soul of the universe, with four forms became the son 
of Dharma. The four forms or four sons were Nara, Narayana, 
Hari and Krsna. The first two of. these devoted themselves to the 
practice of austerities in the Badarikasrama. 

' same story is given in the Vamana-Purana (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and had Ahimsa (non- 
illing ) as their mother. This story seems to be significant, 
out the time when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous- 
ness and Ahimsa or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
° ® acr ^ c ^ r * tes and the killing of animals in accordance 
wi\ it. These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
e introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 

J bat is what a PPears to be meant by Dharma being 
called the father of these four and Ahimsa their mother. 

Dro^Zt\ N T ya ? areSOmetimes . Called psifi ’ and that is 
■n • 9 race tk 0 conception of Narayana as the 

?i or composer of the Purusasukta. These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabharata was composed, 
« ^opening stansa of ihe differenfc bookg Jg 

made to these two gods. In the Vanaparvan ( 12. 46,47) Janar- 
thT 1S . r9pr9Sented t0 have said to Arjuna : “ Oh invincible one, 

, Naiylna ZLTcr! T ^ and we - the sages Nara- 

N rayana, have come to this world at the proper' time ; thou art 

■ not different from me, oh Partha, and I am not diff rent from 

' fee; Po-ible to know any difference beTw Zn us“ 

16 T ePM ’ the God 

With NatvTna' fn ft *** ( b ° dy > th ° U Wast Nara a * d 

many thousands of yLTTZ2 aUStoities for 

, ( 49. 19 ) it is said • “ The f wn h * TT ’ In tbe Ud y°S a P a rvan 

are great warriors' are the old tT’ and Arjuna,- who 

is the tradition. ^ manner the ** ^ 

of the identification of Arjuna and 6 v” t ^ eXamples 

) Narayana. And thus thft S ? Vasudeva with Nara and 

i . . And thus the old tradition about the two $sis who 
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ere warriors at the same time was brought into connection 
/ith the two interlocutors of the Bhagavadglta. 

VIII. Identification of Yasudeva with Visnu. 

§ 35. Visnu is a'Vedic deity. There are but few hymns- 
addressed to him in BV., but his personality is by no means un- 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps' 
by which he measures the universe, are always described with an 
enthusiastic spirit. His first two steps can be discerned and 
approached by men, but the third no one can dare transgress, and 
it is beyond the flight of fr$ds ( BV. I. 155. 5 ). The wise see the' 
highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ), as it were an eye 
fixed' in the heaven ( BV. I. 22. 20 ). In the highest place of 
Visnu there is a well of honey, and there the gods rejoice ( BV. I. 
154. 5 ). Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra. 

Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion in BVi, began to rise in importance in the time of the Brah- 
manas, while during the epic and Puranic period he rose to the rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was reverence for the' 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond the 
ken of all. In the Brahmanic period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Visnu as the highest (AB.1.1 ). 
Then we have a story in Satapatha-Brahmana and Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain- 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place among 
them all. Visnu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods ; and therefore they say that 
Vignu is the highest of the gods ( SB. XIV. 1. 1. ). When this 
was written, Visnu had already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story, is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the , same Brahmana ( 1. 2. 5 ) the story of Visnu the dwarf. When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, the 
latter agreed that they would allow as much land for the former 
as was equal to the size of the dwarf. Visnu was then made t« 
lie down, but gradually he grew so large as to encompass thq 
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whole earth, and so the gods got the whole earth. Here a miraou- 
lous power has been attributed to Visnu, though he is not nece- 
ssarily the Supreme Spirit. 

In the Maitri-Upanisad ( VI. 13 ) food is called the form of 
Bhagavad-Visnu, which sustains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upanisad ( III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is compared to 
a journey, and the end of the path which be traverses is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padani ). This is the final' 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express- 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the seven steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom' 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Visnu 
lead you or be with you.” This formula occurs in the Grhya- 
sutras of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of Asvalayana. In epic times Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit ; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. .In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan. noticed before, 1 the 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as Narayana and Visnu and is 
identified with Vasudeva. ■ 

In the Anugita portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap.53-55) 
Krsna, while returning to Dvaraka, meets on the way a sage of 
the name of Uttahka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Kpsna 
whether he'had established peace between the contending kins* 
men, Pandus and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
'The; sage got angry and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if he explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhyatma), he would desist; Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttahka and shows him his universal 
form (Virat svarupam).. The Svarupa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjuna according to the Bhagavadglta, but it is; 
here called the Vaisnava form (Rupa), which name does not occur 
in the other passage. T hus then between the period of the Bhaga- 
i . Ante, pp. 13 and ff. [ N.'B. U. ] " 7' V 
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vadglta and that of the Anuglta, the identity of Vasudeva Krspa 
with Visnu had become an established fact. In the Santiparvan 
( chap* 43 ) Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of Narayana and 
VSsudeva-Krsna apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 

§ 36. Still many parts of tlie Mahabharata represent a condi- 
tion of things in which the divinity Vi,sudeva-Krsna was not gene- 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anuglta, the 
sage Uttahka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he was 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his universal form 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
( 0. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff. ) Krsna’s divinity is denied; and Samjaya 
and Bhlsma make strenuous efforts to establish it. 

What appears to be the fact is, that the religion of Vasudeva, 
in which divine honours were paid to him, >vas professed by the 
Satvatas* as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the Puranic 
times, however, the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
streams of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Visnu, 
the Vedicgod at its source, another from Narayana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third from Vasudeva, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavisnu 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
of the systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an almost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 

IX. Identification of Yasudeva-Krsna with the 
Cowherd God ( Gopala-Krsna ). 

§ 37. There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in the autho- 
rities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patau- 
iali and even the Narayanlya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of stich a god. In the last the Awatara of Vasudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction of Kamsa, 
hut of none of the demons whom the cowered Kisna killed in th© 

7 1 U, G. Bhendarkar’s Works, Yol. IV. 1 
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cow-settlement ( Gokula ). The contrast between thjs and the 
statements in the Harivamsa (vv. 5876-5878), Vayu-Purana, chap* 
98, vv. 100-102, and Bliagavata-Puraria, II. 7, of Krsna’s Avatara 
having been assumed for destroying all the demons that appeared 
in the cow-settlement as well as of Kaiiisa is significant. When 
these works were written, fche legend about the cowherd Krsna 
must have already become current and his identification with 
Vasudeva-Krsna been effected. And the story of the Vrsni prince 
Vasudeva having’ been brought up in a cow-settlement is, incongru- 
ous with his later career as depicted' in. the. . Mahabharata. Nor 
does any part of it require the presupposition of such a boyhood as 
has been ascribed to him. . • 

In the Sabhaparvan (chap. 41), howe ver, Siktpala in traducing 
Krsna alludes to his valorous deeds, such as the killing of Putan& 
and others, which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhisma’s having praised. them. But the praise bestowed, on, Krsna 
by Bhlsma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these deeds. , 
This passage therefore is interpolated 1 . * ' 


1, The Southern Recension of the MahlSbiiarata contains many interpolations. 
In the Narayamya, chap. 338 of the Northern Recension corresponds to 
chap. 344 of the Southern, We have six verses- in the latter which ate not 
contained in the former. They speak of animals made of flqur being killed 
instead of real live animals. This is a later doctrine, which .is, strongly / 
advocated by the Madhya Vaisnavas,bufc denied with as much pertinacity 
by SmSrtas. In the present case in the Sabhaparvan, chap. 22, vv. 27-36 
about KrsnaVdoings in Gokula are in S, and not in N. Chapter 23 in S, about 
Krsna’s birth and removal to G okula is not in N.’ Chapter 24, S, vv. 4-5 . 
about Jarasariidha’s declining to fight with Krsiia, because he was a„Gopa, 
are not found in chap. 23, N, which corresponds. to that chapter. Chapter* 
33 and 34 in S. are not in N. The first, is about Sahadeva’s expedition to 
the Papdya country and the second about Ghatotkaca’s being sent, to 
LankS and Vibhlsana’s paying tribute out' of respect for Kr*pa. At 
the end of chap. 39 in S, corresponding to chap. 36 in N, there is an inter* 
polated passage, in which the wor ship done to Krspa is derided as having 
been done to a Gopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. Chapters 42-, 61 in 
B, are not found in N. They contain a mention of the Avatara* of V i*qu 
and his exploits ir. Gokula. Chap. 64 iii S,’ corresponds to chap. 41 .. in JT, 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolation* 
the stories told in the Mahabharata to fche form which they subsequently 
assume. The passage dealt with in the text- is a clear interpolation, 
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'•••■ * The name Govinda does occur in the Bhag&vadgita and other 
*« parts of Mahabharata. It is- an ancient name, being derived by a 
Vftrttika on P. III. 1. 138. If this name was given to Krsna, be- 
cause' of his having had to do with: cows, while a boy in Gokula. 
and his previous history in the cow-settlement ‘was known, when 
< the genuine portions of the Mahabharata were composed, we should 

• have found an etymology of the name expressive of that connec- 
, tion. But, on the contrary, in the A diparvan it is stated that Go- 

i vinda ; is so called, because in the form of a hoar he found the 
'i earth (Go) in the waters, which he agitated (chap. 21. 12) ; and in the 
. • S&ntiparvan (ohap. 342. 70) VSsudeva says: “ J am called Govinda 
- . by: 'the gods,. because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
, lodged in a den”, The origin of the name may be traced to this 
legend, but more probably Govinda is a later form of G ovid, which 
in the Bgveda is used' as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the 
finder of the cows V This epithet, as another, Kesinisudana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to Vasudeva- 
Krsna; when he‘ came to be looked upon as the chief god. 

u " From all this it appears that the story of Ersna's boyhood in 
‘ 1 the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 
Era, The Harivamsa which is the chief authority for it, contains 
' * the word Dinara, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 
consequently must have been written about the third century of 
the Christian era. Some time before that the stories of Krsna's 
boyhoodmust have been current. The nature of the tribe of 
; 1 cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to be gathered from the 
words of the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Nanda, in order 
„ to dissuade him from celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
. him 1 to r worship the mountain Govardhana instead. “We are 
<' cowherds, ’ he' says, wandering in forests, maintaining our- 
selves on cows, which are our wealth ; cows are our deities, 
... and mountains; and. forests •" ( H. 3808). The cowherds lived 

* in a Ghosa or temporary encampment, which was capable 
©f being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 

v Vraja and encamped in Yrndavana ( H, 3532 ). Ghosa is defined 
as Abhlrapalll, which is generally understood as the enclosure 
of cowherds. 

But the original signification of the word Abhlra is not a cow 
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herd. It is the name of a race, whose original oooupation was 
the tending of cows ; and consequently the name became in later 
times equivalent to a ‘ oowherd For these reasons the oowherds 
among whom the boy-god Krsna lived, belong to a nomadic tribe 
of the name of Abhlras. These Abhlras occupied the tract of 
country from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anupa and Anarta, 
the regions about Dvaraka ( H. 5161-5163 ). The Abhlras are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvan, chap. 7) as having 
attacked Arjuna, who was carrying the women of the Vrsnis from 
Dvaraka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and Mlecchas, 
and lived near Panoanada, which is probably Punjab. The Vishu- 
Purana locates them near the Aparantas (Konkan) and Saurastras, 
and Varahamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br. S. 14. 12 ), and as 
living in the southwest ( Br. S. 14. 18), the Abhlras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and 
in the south up to Saurastra and Kathiavad, i. e., they must have 
occupied the whole of Ra'putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the tending of cows. 

The descendants of the old Abhlras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Ahhlra king 
Isvarasena, the son of Abhira Sivadatta, is found at Nasik 1 2 3 . 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Puranas mention a dynasty 
of Abhlras composed of ten princes’ 1 '. Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunda’ in Kathiavad, in which the 
charities of Rudrabhuti, a general, who is called an Abhira, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a Ksatrapa 

1 Liiders, List of Brahml Inscriptions, Nr. 1137i 

2 See Vayu-Puraua, voL II, chap, 37, page 453, Bibl. Ind, 

3 Luders, List of BrShral Inscriptions, Nr. 963* 
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kin" of the name of Rudrasirhha, who held power in Saka 103 
corresponding to 180 A. D. 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the Abhlras enjoyed high political posi- 
tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father’s 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of the inno- 
cents. The two last correspond to Nanda’s knowing that he was 
not the father of Krsna and Kamsa ’s killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dbenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhlras’, and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pro- 
bably led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Christ of the Abhlras was -recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna. 

The dalliance of Krsna with cowherdesses, which introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
Vasudeva religion, was also an after-growth, consequent upon 
the freer intercourse between the wandering Abhlras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the' condition of the Abhlras 
at the time ; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhlra women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or cowherds of the 
present day are. 

§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
Vasudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Kamsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi- 
niscence of DevakI in the name Devagabbha; and Nanda and 
Yasoda or Gopa of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of the maid-servant who brought up Devagabbha’s sons as 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p. 981. 
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her sons. And in Andhakavenhu the names of the two kindred 
Yadava tribes, Andhaka and Vrsni, are compounded together, 
and the compound becomes the name of the husband oi the maid- 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. While some belong to a pre- 
Christian period, others must be assigned to post-Christian times, 
and the Ghatajataka appears to me to belong to the latter class. 
The compound NandagopS, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscence of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krsna, cannot he 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identification 
of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna, 

X. The Pajicaratra or Bhagavata System, 

§ 39. We have thus gone over the last element which goes to 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does not form a prominent part, or forms no part at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old Pancaratra doctrines. As 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadgita but the 
Pancaratra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of VS.su- 
deva and his several forms, shows no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakti or devotion is common to both. Thai; 
system must have developed in about the third century B. C:, as 
•we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gopala-Krsna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnava systems, such 
as that of Ramanuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old Bhagavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based arc 
the Pancaratra-Samhitas ; and Ramanuja in his comments on the 
Brahmasutras, II. 2. 39-42, quotes from some of these. The first- 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Samhita, which is intended to 
show that, when Brahmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional names, it should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Sarhhita, which is to the effect that 
this great S'a&tra contains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Sanihita." One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, which is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself'’, eternal, always change- 
able, composed of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the action of agents is done. The other represents somebody, pro- 
bably Sandilya himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vakovakya, but not 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 

One of these Samhitas, bearing the name of Satvata, has been, 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that Narad a saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Thus, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship ( Kriyamarga ). 
Narada does this and explains to them the secret traditional 
methods ( Raliasyamnaya ). Narayana is spoken of here as the 
supreme spirit. Tire secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of .the .discus (Vasudeva ), when asked by Samkarsana. 
Samkarsana spoke to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer is : 
“ Because the people will be afflicted with passion in this age 
Being asked how they will be delivered from passion, Samkarsana 
is told that they will be delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brahman in three ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is Para or the Highest. It is one and the support of 
all. Besides this there is a triad, each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, who confer the desired fruit with ease. 

Balarama then asks about the mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows : — “ When the pure Brahman, which is the 
aim and end of the creation, exists in the heart of qualified 
Brahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the highest Sastra, which is % 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp- 
tion of the world and confers discrimination ; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliverance 1 . I will then 
explain that to you which is of various kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self- 
surrender are competent for the worship of the. four Vyuhas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, so 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vyuhas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas 2 . All these persons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders ) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Hear now the process con- 
cerning the single form Then follows the statement of the 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This work throughout contains the mystic modes of worship by 
means of Mantras variously arranged. 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan to 
Samkarsana’s having sung or expounded Vasudeva according to 
the Saivata rites ( Vidhi ) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvaia-Samhita. 

Samkaracarya, in his notice of the Bhagavata School under 
Br, S. II. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows 
(1) Abhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) Upadana or 
collecting the materials of worship; (3) Ijya or worship; (4) 
Svadhyaya or the muttering of the usual . Mantra ; (5) Yoga or 

1' Two h nes out of this are contained in the' quotations from Ramanuja given 

above. 

i* Yibhavas are the incarnations of the Supreme Spirit. 
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meditation. By worshipping him in these ways for a hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagavat. 

§ 40. The book called Naradapahcaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal, contains the Sarhhita called Jnanamrta- 
sara. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work. Narada 
desiring to know Krsna’s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him. Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 
palace of Samkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are pictures and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child- 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settlement, such as Vrnda- 
vana, Yamuna, Krsna’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the cowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on the palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Gopis and his foster-parents, etc. Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago 1 . The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A. D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures on the gates of Siva’s palace could have 
occurred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The Jnanamrta- 
gara, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown. 

Goloka or the world of cows is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven. The servitude of R ari through devo- 
tion is the highest Mukti or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari ; viz., ( 1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) utterance, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, ( 5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
Purana adds three more, viz., hearing ( his praise ), servitude, and 

companionship ( Sakhyam ). These last two are preliminary to 

— 1 — ‘ 1 

1. Archasological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-1906, jp. 5.35ft’, 

8 [ R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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the surrendering of the whole soul. In this book Radha is men- 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krsna loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Radha ( II. 3. 24ff. ). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Samhita. 

The Samhita we have been considering, seems thus to be entire- 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Gokula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyuhas which 
form a peculiarity of the Pancaratra School, are not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Yallabhacarya is ex- 
actly similar to that set forth in this book. This Sarhhita, there- 
fore, must have heen written a short time before Vallabha, that is 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Ramanujlyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XI. The Avataras of Yisnu or Narayana. 

§ 41. An Avatara or incarnation of a god differs from . mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
of a god. The transition, however, from the idea of identifica- 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to the identification of some of 
the Yedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con- 
ception of the Avataras. 

The Avataras of Narayana or Visnu are Variously given 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the Narayanlya 
translated above, 1 six only are given, viz., the boar, the man- 
lion, the dwarf, Rama of the Bhrgu race, Rama Dasarathi and 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( Yasudeva-Krsna ). 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being Hamsa 
(swan), Kurma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Kalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
i. e., Yasudeva-Krsna . This passage, following so closely on the 

l. Ante, p. 9 [ H. V. ] 
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first, appears to be interpolated when the number of Avat&ras 
beoame fixed at ten, 

The Harivamsa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The Vayu-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas- 
sages ( Chap. 97, vv. 72ff. and Chap. 98, vv. 63ff. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, but some of them appear rather to be in- 
carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usage, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four : Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, VedavySsa, and Kalkin. In the Varaha-Purana 
we have the ten incarnations which came to be accepted later, con- 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purana gives the same ten. 

The Bhagavata-Purana enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XI, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this PurSna are Sanatkumara ; the divine sage ( Narada ), who 
expounded the Satvata system ; Kapila who explain^ d to 
Asuri the Samkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught' 
Anvlksild to Alarka and the Prahrada and the attainment 
of excellence hy means .of Yoga to Yadu and Haihaya; Rsabha, 
son of Nabhi and MerudevI, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly Dhanvantari, the teacher of the science of medicine. 

Rsabha v from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to he the same as the first Tirthamkara of the Jainas. 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddha of the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large number of people to this day, and Rama of 
whom more will have to he said hereafter. Krsna, of course, though 
included in the Avataras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over the widest area is due, not to his having beep cop- 
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sidered an Avatara, but to bis being the peculiar object of adora- 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, as I 
have ventured to pall it, which first took its TOP among the 
gatvatas, 

XII. Later Traces of the Bhagavata School; and 
general Yaisnavism. 

§ 42. We will now resume the chronological thread we have 
traced from Megasthenestothe latest Inscription, that atNanaghat, 
which is to be referred to the first century B. 0. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphical or soulptural traces of 
any Brahmanic religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. The Gupta princes, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
Skandagupta, are styled Paramabhagavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or V&sudeva, Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. D, 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Visnu, The Inscription below bears the date 
82 G. K, i. e., 400 A. D. 1 

There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District of the 
TJ. P., on which there is an Inscription which records the installa- 
tion of an image of Sarngin and the grant of a village for its 
worship by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D. 2 Sarngin must have been Vasudeva-Krsna, Skanda- 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 

A temple of Visnu was erected in 456 A. D. by Cakrapalita, 
son of Parnadatta, appointed viceroy of Surastra or Kathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnation 2 . 

In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C.P., belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. E., corres- 
ponding to 483 A. D., Matrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvajastambha or flag- 

1. Corp. laser. Ind. Vol, III, p. 21ff. ~ ~ 
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staff in honour of the god J anardana. Matrvisnu is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat ( Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta )\ The god 
JanSrdana must therefore be V asudeva-Krsna. 

A copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by a chief 
named JayanStha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies®. 

An Inscription on an iron pillar near Kutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, hut if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth*. 

In his Meghaduta (v. 15) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peacock feather. Here there is an identi- 
fication of Gop&la-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the Vikramaditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca- 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the holding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 

In Saka 500, Mangallsa, a prince belonging to the early 
Oalukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of Narayana- 
bali ( offerings to Narayana ) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose 4 . In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and Harayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
LaksmI rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incarna- 

1. Ibid. p, 88 ff. 

2. Ibid. p. 121ff. 

3. Ibid. p. 1 39ff. 

4. Ind. Ant. Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363, 
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tions, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of H&ri, Of 
Visnu, and of Hara, or Siva, are combined’. 

In mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con- 
secrate the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to BhSgavatas. 8 
BhSgavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor- 
shippers of Visnu. Varahamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 

Amarasimha, the author of the well-known Kota or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words expressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, NarSyana etc., of which we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
Vasudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara’s 
time Vasudeva had already been identified with Visnu and 
Narayana. Except the name Damodara, there is no other con- 
necting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Dfimodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful. While 
Kamsarati, or the enemy of Kaihsa, does occur, we have no such 
name as Putanari, the enemy of Putana, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a boy. 
There are also no names of incarnations except the doubtful one, 
Balidhvarhsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Kaitabbajit, but these 
are not the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name of the father of 
Vasudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of SamkarSana, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of Laksml, the wife of Narayana or 
Visnu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, 
and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 

1. Ferguison and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 407 
8. Bp. 8. 60. 19. 

3, BhauDaji. Lit. Remain*, p, 240, 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Vyuhas, of VSsudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaisnavism was that embraced by the 
Bhagavatas. Amara ’s exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud- 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries 1 . Amarasimha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in, the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Candragupta II as Vikramaditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna 
is very rarely alluded to, while that with Visnu and Harayana 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bana in his Harsa- 
oarita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi- 
nally a Brahmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of which were the Bhagavatas and 
Paficaratras. , 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of.Vienu 
on the body of a serpent with Laksml rubbing his feet and Brahma 
seated on a lotus ooming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasimha, Vamana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over., the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Rastrakufa 
race. There are similar figures of Avataras in the Kailasa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the .scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about 32 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably bad a human figure 
above and runs thus; “ The maker of the images of SrI-Krsna and 

1. Vide my ‘Peep into the Early History of India’, JBBRAS, Vol. XX. p. 398 ; 

[ = Volume I of this Edition, p, 45 N. B. U. ] ; 
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the milk-maids”. The date is uncertain, but the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by Buhler. ' 

At Sirpur in the Raipur district, C. P„ over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of Rama and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century®. 


At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad- 
joiningto the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the SabhSmandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conch-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently Vasudeva and Samkar- 
sana. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century 51 . 


In a work called Dharmaparlksa, Amitagati, the author, who 
was a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( JinaB ), 
and nine Ramas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( Kesavas ) was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his Brahmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say : “ He who meditates upon the god Visnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery”. He 
is traditionally known to have ten forms or incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni- 
Puranas 4 and which are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 
had come to be reo ognised as an incarnation of Visnu before 

1. kp. lad., V ol. II. p., 482. 

i"on?'n^ hostess Report of Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, for 
1903-04, p. 20L 

3. See the forthcoming Annual Report of the Arch. Surv. of India t This 
aotto is ptmtfed as in the original Edition.—N. B, U. ] M 

A, See above { p. 59 y. B. C. 1 
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the date of the Dharmaparlkss, which is Vikrama 1070, cor- 
responding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the Brahmanic pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad- 
ing protector of the world ( Rama ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Slta like a mortal lover. 1 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the Bhaga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tlrthamkara of the Jainas 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Visnu. 

XIII. The eult of Rama. 

§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving, the existence of the cult of any of these incarnations. 
But at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretty wide 
area. In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
there is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vasudeva-Krsna. Rama, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the Ramayana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the Narayanlya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Purapas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf- 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the Raghuvamsa the story of the birth of Rama is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Visnu or Narayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with Laksml rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of Dasaratha for the destruc- 
tion of RSvana. 

1 For Ami tagati’ a Work, see Vol. II of this edition, pp. 308ff. [ N. B. U. J 
8 t It. 6. Bb^ndarkar’i W^», v 9 j t JV.l 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D., as we have seen 1 , of 
Rama’s being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro- 
tector of the world. The Vayu-Purana, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century; 
so that the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Patanjali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasimha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Brahmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avatara, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by Valmlki, Rama 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Puranas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bhu-ti, still more highly exalted his character. Rama, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took place 
it is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatlrtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarikasrama and sent Narahari- 
tlrtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D. B , to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Sits. The cult of RSma, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Satvata-Samhita for the worship of Vasudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda' by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-HSrlta 4 , 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Rrsna. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the order 
in which the four objeots, viz., the conch-shell, disous, mace 

1 Ante, p. 64 f N. B. U. ] 

2 See below. 

8 P. 941 ( Bibl. Ind. ). 

(Ingram Sanskrit 
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and lotus, are placed in the four hands of the principal 
god Vasudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 
and the twenty-four names 1 * * * * * * corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Kesava, Narayana, Govinda, etc., which include 
those of the four Vyuhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah ( salutations ) after the Fdative of 
each of the names, and the sense is * Saluations to Ketava, 
Narayana, etc,’. The name of Rama, however, is not included in 
them, while two other Avataras, Narasirhha and VSmana, are 
mentioned. Every SrSddha ceremony is wound up by the ex- 
pression “ May JanSrdana-VSsudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act ”. All this shows that Yasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedio Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of Rama, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-Ram Syana, which 
Ekanatha 8 , a MahSrastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana- 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called Ramahrdaya, which was narrated to 
Hanhmat by Sits, who says that as the original Prakxti, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the RSm&yana, 
while Rama as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original* (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Kesava, (2) KSrSyana, (3) MSdhava, (4) Govinda, (5) Vispu, (6) Madhu- 

sndana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) Vamana, (9) Sridhara, (10) HfsTke^a, 

( 11 ) PadmanSbha, (12) DSmodara, (13) Samkarsapa, (14) VSsudeva, 

( 15 ) Pradyumna, (16) Aniruddha, (17) Purusottama, (18) Adhoksaja, 

( 19 ) Narasiihha, (20) Acyuta, (21) JanSrdana, (23) Upendra, (23) Hari, 

(24) Srikpspa. 

'• 2 See biB BbSvSrtba-RSmSyaua, AraiiyakSi}d a « 
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finite intelligence, and (3) the appearances, the last two of which 
are fiotitious. The fifth oanto of the last book is styled RlmagltS, 
which is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadglta of Vasudeva 
and which is narrated by Rama to Laksmana, who takes the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistic as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another hook called 
Ramaglta published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
contained in a larger work called Sattvaparayana and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadglta. It is narrated 
to Hanumat by Rama. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upanisads, some of which 
are manifestly very recent, This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to Rama as a religious teacher are of recent origin. 

XIY. Yasudevism or Yalsnavism In the South. 


3 44. We have seen that Saihkarsana and Vasudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratha country by about the 
first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, hut there is no evidence to show at 
^ J* was Educed there. The Bhagavata-Pur*na 
( Book X 1 chap 5 , w. 3 8 -4° ) sa y s , in the usual prophetic 
style, that m the Kali age there will be found men here 
and there devoted to N&rayana, but in large numbers in 
e Dravida country, where flow the rivers Timraparni, Kfirerl 
and others, and that those who drink the water Of these rivurs 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Vssudeva. When the 
Purapa goes out of its beaten track to make such a statement as 
&is the fame of the devotees of Vasudeva, who had flourished in 

wWh P p 0m ltry>mustliave s P rea, d over either parts of India 
when the Purana was compiled. The Purina was regarded an 

ediTf 1U century, when AnandatIrtha,trho flouriA- 

L . U99 8ndl2reA ' D '' pl8 “ Bi * °" ««m. l.'.l 

, ““ habharata and a treatise to the determination 

' of its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bopadev. 
wep^d an abstract of it at the request of the counefflor &ZT 
The Bharat* therefore, mast have been corned « fb. it., 
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two oenturies before Anandatlrtha to account for the reputation of 
the sacred character which it acquired in his time. It eannOt he 
very niuoh older, for its style often looks modern and in oopying 
from the older Puranas it falls into mistakes, such as the ope 
pointed out by me in another plaoe 1 . The Dravida devotees, there- 
fore, noticed in the Bhagavata, must have mostly flourished before 
the eleventh century. 

These devotees, who are known by the name of AIvStb, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar* in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposterously 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows r— 


Class 


Ancient 


Later 


Last 


Tamil name 

Poygai Alvar 
Bhutattar 
PSy Alvar 
Tirumalisai Alvar 

I'Namm Alvar 
Periy Alvar 


( Tondaradippodi 
« Tiruppan Alvar 
v Tiruniangai Alvar 


Sanskrit name 

Saroyogin 

Bhutayogin 

Mahadyogin or Bhrfintayogin 
BhaktisSra 

Sathakopa 

Madhurakavi 

Kulasekhara 

Visnucitta 

God'S # 

BhaktSnghrirenu 

YogivShana 

Farakala 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. C. 4205 and of the 
last, B. C. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is un- 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last bathe earlier half of the 
eighth century A. D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulasekhara 
flour ishe d much later. He was a king of Travancore, and one of 

1 Early History of the Deocan ( Second Edition ), pp. 32-55. { — V ol. II-I,' p. 45 
of this Edition. — K. B. U. ] 

5 Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXV, p. 2*8. 
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the works composed by him styled Mukundamala contains a 

verse from the Bhagavata-Purana ( XI. 2. 36 )'. 

Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
Haregal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet 8 , it is stated 
that Permadi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished .Kulasekliaranka, 
besieged Chatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dhorasamudra, the capital of the 
Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription"' this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Maham andales var a in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves, and nuts. The Kulasekharahka, mentioned as being 
vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
oannot be implicitly believed in. 

Sbll it m»y be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 

thTwo rl e°v J ,Ti ''‘ 1 ° fBrttama?ism and Hinduism in 
the north, which extended np to the Maratha country. a» we 

h»ve shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 

have extended strll farther to the South, The earliest Alvars may 

be Placed before about the fifth or sixth century, but there is 

nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 

county earher^ h e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 

onlvf ° fth8il ' ,rs “ dlc ates, could in all probability come 

only from a e energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 

m a r r8 “ d tte &iT * «*■* s 

adyoSeT Jata “' ‘“ d mI>p0r ‘ *° tle v,ew ™ bare 

The Alvars composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
j^eon gs in praise of the deit y fall of piety and deyotion and 

1 Ktyena vBc5 manasendriyair vS, etc. 

8 JBBRAS, Vol. Xp. p . 214. 

9 Ibid. P. 351, 
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containing also religious truth.. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Alvars is very great, and their images are placed by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Narayana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may be noted here that Kulasekhara- Alvar’s favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

XY. Ramanuja. 

§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnavas. 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or Narayana, and composed songs, while the object of the. 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunacarya pr 
Yamunamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Radar ay ana’s Brahmasutra. The necessity’for such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by Samkaracarya 
as based upon the Brahmasutras and the Upanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasudevism on the other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from the 
earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
MahSyanism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and by the Mlniam- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvamin and Kumarilabhatta. But thfe 
Mlmarhsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadag, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main- 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position that their system alone can lead to supreme bliss, ' s 
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the works composed by him styled Mukundamala contains a 

verse from the Bhagavata-Purana ( XL 2. 36 )'. 

Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
Naregal in the Dharwar district, translated by l)r. Meet 8 , it is stated 
that PermSdi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished KulasekharShka, 
besieged Cbatta, pursued Jayakesin. and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dborasamudra, the capital of the 
Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription 5 * this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whoso dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Mahamandalesvara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulasekharanka, mentioned as being 
vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
cannot be implicitly believed in. 

Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 
about the time of the revival of BrShamanism and Hinduism in 
the North, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
htfve shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, hut there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such, 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which the Alvars and the Saiva saints, Nayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated. 

The Alvars composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
dhas or songs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 

1 Kayena vSoS manasendriyair v5, etc. 

8 JBBRAS, Vol. XI. p. 214. 

8 Ibid. P- $51, 
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containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Alvars is very great, and their images are placed by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Narayana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may be noted here that Kulasekhara-Alvar’s favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

XY. Ramanuja. 

§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnavas. 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or Narayana, and composed songs, while the object of the. 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunacarya or 
Yamunamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Badar ay ana’s Brahmastitra. The necessityffor such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by Samkaracarya 
as based upon the Brahmasutras and the Upanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasudevism on the other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from the 
earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayanism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and by the Mlnrtarh- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvamin and Kumarilabhatta. But thfe 
Mlmamsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main- 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position that their system alone can lead to supreme bliss, ' ?■ 
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The person who appeared prominently on the scene on this occa- 
sion was Gaudapadacarya and some time after him the pupil of his 
pupil, Samkaracarya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
there exists one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality and 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani- 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and are 
consequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
allow, it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great 
wish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over- 
throw, of this doctrine of illusion, or Maya, on the same Aupani- 
sada grounds on which it was set up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by Ramanuja, and henceforward 
every Vaisnava system, and even, in one or two cases, Saiva 
systems had to tack on Aupanisada or VedSntic theories to their 
own doctrines. 

§ 46. Ramanuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to 1016 
or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at Kanclpura. or Conjeevaram 
and was a pupil of Yadavaprakasa, who was an Advaita philoso- 
pher and therefore professed spiritual monism. RSmfinuja whose 
inclinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his sepera- 
tion from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of the Alvars and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
successor of Yamunacarya, he lived at Srlrangam, near Trichino- 
poly, and did his life’s work there. He is said to have gone on a 
pilgrimage, to the noted holy places of Upper India, In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 
prince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaisnavism for 
Saivism, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A, D. in 
the dominions of the Hoysala Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dvarasamudra,, the modern 
Helebld. There he converted Vitthala Deva, popularly called 
Bitti Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
Vitthala or Vitthi. This took place in 1098 A. D. Vitthala Deva 
Was not the. reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier 
provinces in the name of his brother Ballala, who was on tfcs 
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throne 1 2 3 * . Vitthala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bittu or Bitti in the Kanarese, the 
vernacular of the district, so that his original name Bitti Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D. 8 
Ramanuja composed the following works : — Vedantasara, 
Vedarthasamgraha, Vedantadlpa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 
on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadglta 5 . 

§ 47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the Upanisads, which Ramanuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
spirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul ( Cit ), the insensate world ( Acit ), and 
the Supreme Soul ( Isvara ). 

There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. ( I. 12 ) to the effect that all Brahman,, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con- 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
in his system, Ramanuja resorts to the passage in BU. of the 
Madhyamdina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antaryamin) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external world. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just as.the body and the in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 

1 See Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s paper in No. 8 of the magazine Visistadvaitin 
for most of these facts. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 173. 

3 See Krishnaswami’s paper alluded to above. , 

10 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists in a 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe ; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is also the efficient cause, when; 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Samkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahamkfira, 
etc., are like those of the Samkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksa, etc. 

Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict- 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened 1 . He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence 2 3 . He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his consorts LaksmI \ 
Bhu ( the earth ), and Lila ( sport ). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes : — 

I. Para or the highest, in which mode, Far ay ana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-Vasudeva, lives in a city called Vai- 
kuntha, whioh is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door-keepers ; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Dharma and others ; attended by Sri, Bhu and Lila; holding 
the celestial weapons, conch-shell, discus, and others ; adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others ; 

1 These are the four, 5.rta, JijfiSsu, etc., mentioned in BhG. ( 7. 16 ). 

2 Artha - or worldly prosperity, Kama, or the objects of desire, Dharma, 
or religious merit, and Moksa, or final deliverance, are the four objects of 
existence. 

3 From the Tattvatraya of Lokstcarya. 
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and Ms presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls. 

It. Vyuha, in which the Para himself has assumed four forms, 
Vfisudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni- 
ence of worship, and for purposes such as creation, etc. Of these 
Vasudeva is possessed of the -six qualities ; Samkarsana has two, 
viz., omniscience and sustaining power ; Pradyumna two, viz., 
controlling power and unohangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all-overcoming prowess'. 

III. Vibhava. which mode consists of the ten Avataras, fish, 
tortoise, etc, 

IV. Antaryamin, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and aooompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter. 8 

Other authorities leave out Vasudeva from the Vyubas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapancaka has another form 
of the Antaryamin, in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva 5 , etc. 

Self-oonsciousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls. 4 The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of parts, un- 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God’s control, 
depending on God’s existence for his own existence and an attri- 
bute of God 5 . This description of the individual soul differs a 


1 These are translations of the words Jnana, Bala, Aisvarya, Yirya, Sakti, 
and Tejas, aeoording to the definitions in the Yatlndramatadipika, 

2 Yatlndramatadipika, 9. 

3 See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84, 
p. 69. [ sa Volume II of this Edition, p. 184— N. B. TJ. j 

4 Yat. 8. 

5 T^ttratraya. 
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great deal from that of Samkaracarya, who attributes no agency 
or substantiality to it 5 and the dependence on God in a variety of 
ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul’s being an atom is also denied by 
Samkara’s sohool and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into 

(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls ; 

(2) Mukta or finally delivered ; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts; ( 1 ) desirous of enjoyment; ( 2 ) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri- 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci- 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo- 
sophy of rites (Karman). The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Prapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Prapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in these, renouncing everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to aotion, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Sudras .* 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method ef Bhakti, 
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are Karmayoga or the performance of actions, and Jnanayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all acts, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil- 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

This Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to Jnanayoga, 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Prakrti, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jnanayoga leads to Bhakti. 

Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con- 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un- 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practice, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity , non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des- 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perception. 

Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition, 1 a faith that God will protect, acceptance of him as 
saviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him. 2 3 Prapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender. s 

The Arthapancaka mentions a fifth way called A caryabhimana- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor goes 

1 The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise explained as 
- bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

% There is another reading here which should be translated as “throwing one- 
self upon him and a feeling of helplessness.” Thus there are six constituents 
of Prapatti. These are ; (1) Anukulyasya samkalpah (2) pratiknlyasya, 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatlti vi&v&so (4) goptrtvavaranarh tathS, (5) Stmani- 
ksepa- (6) kSrp^pye sa<lvidhS saranSgatih. 

3 Tat. 7.: 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s deliverance as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 

Sixteen inodes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
Visnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Padma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Eight of these are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previous Section 1 * * as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making of a verti- 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa- 
sion ; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari ; 

(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him ; (6) i 

doing service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
.11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (8) laying 
Tulasl leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the Harltasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship ( Bhakti ), three of which are oommon to it with the 
BhSgavata-Purana. The other six are the same as the eight in. 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit- 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross line 
at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder or a red line composed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of Rama- 
nuja; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra- 
tions 8 that they give of the connection between God’s grace and 
man’s effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 

1 Ante, p. 57. [N. B. U.] 

i The following remarks are based on Vi&stSdvaitin, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 

300ff., and Mr. G-Ovindacharya’s article, JRA8, 1910, pp. 1103 fit. 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self- 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. When a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-assertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self* 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results. 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in- 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Vadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas ; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc- 
tion and provides for the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all. 1 

1 This Mantra is u Om £Tamo Naraya^aya 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary here given that 
Ramanuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanisads and from the Brahmasutras, while his theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Puranas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Samkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the Vasudevism of the old Paficaraira system combined with 
the Rarayana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school. The most prominent name is 
Narayana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of Gopala- 
krsna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramanuja’s system is 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
Radha and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja’s doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bhagavadglta, But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to the Upasanas, or meditations, de- 
scribed by Badarayana, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, as the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja ’s system seems to be to give an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli- 
cable to Sudras also. But we shall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves when we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Eamdeva and Tukarama. 

The fifth TTpaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapancaka, 
of surrendering oneself completely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
One’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 
of Ramanuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, this 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Rama- 
nuja’s system is known by the name of Srlsarhpradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XYI Madhva or Hnandatirtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of Maya, or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Ramanuja effected this by the 
. system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasutras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound- 
ed the doctrine of God’s being a composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre- 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of Badara- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably he would have set aside 
the Brahmasutras altogether; buthe could not do so, since the 
work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasutras, and therefore ac- 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism of Samkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Anandatlrtha sets forth five eternal distinc- 
tions or individualities, viz., the distinction between 

( 1 ) God and the individual spirit, 

( 2 ) God and the inanimate world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate World, 

( 4 ) one individual spirit and another, 

( 5 ) one inanimate object and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by Narayana, the son of Trivikrama, there was in the 
11 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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town of Rajatapitha a family known by the name of Madhyageha. 
Madhya’ s father was called Madhy agehabhatta 1 * * * ; the name given 
to Madhva after his birth was Vasudeva. After Yasudeva had 
received the usual education of a Brahmana, he was initiated as 
an anchorite by Acyutapreksacarya who thus became his Guru. 
After his initiation he went to Badarikasrama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya Rama and Vedavyasa. 
He was raised to the seat of high priest in the presence 
of kings. 

Anandatlrtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of MSya and others, and 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nabhatlrtha, Naraharitirtha, Madhavalirtha, and Aksobhyatirtha- 
Haraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatha in Orissa to bring the 
original idols of Rama and Slta. Anandatlrtha ’s other names 
were Purnaprajna and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 
the family of Madhya. 

The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040. But these statements are open to serious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srlkurmam 
in the Chioacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which Nara- 
haritlrtha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasirhha in the year Salca 1203.® 
The first person therein mentioned is Purusottamatlrtha, who is 
the same as Acyutapreksa 5 , then his pupil Anandatlrtha, and the 
last is Naraharitlrtha, the pupil of Anandatlrtha. This Narahari- 
tlrtha is considered by some^fo have been the ruler of Orissa, But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king hearing the 
same name, in the slightly modified form of Harasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 

1. Kallianpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of South Kanara is stated 

to be the birth-place of Madhva. It Was probably the same as the 

Rajatapltha of the Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Gaz., Vol. XIV, page 314. ) 

% Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 260 ff. 

,3. Madhvavijaya, VI, 33, 
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1225. He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srlkurmam of Fara- 
haritirtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent- 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king’s reign 1 . He was Fara- 
simha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetoric, 
the Ekavali 2 3 . Faraharitlrtha’s other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 *. All these 
epigraphical records confirm the truth of the tradition that Hara- 
haritirtha was sent by Anandatlrtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held a very high position there. 

/ 

Fow if Faraharitirtha's active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva ’s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi- 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatlrtha 's 
death. But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 4 . The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 

Anandatlrtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth century. He was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatirtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1205. He was succeeded by Faraharitirtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e., up to Saka 1214, or, if we 
regard 1121 as the date of the first pontiff’s birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Saka 1216 ; and, as we 
have seen, his latest date in the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vaisesikasand divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc., 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, page 262, note. 

2. See my note in Trivedi’s edition of the work, BSS. [ = Volume II of this 
Edition, pp. 439ff. N. B. U. ] 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266. 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Matha at PhalmSru, near 
Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that Anandatlrtha was bprn in Saka 
1119 and died in Saka 1199; EP- lad., VI, p. 263, note- 
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■with, some modifications of their own \ God is a substance. 
The supreme soul possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi- 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. LaksmI is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Mukta ) like the 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is concomitant with him. 

Jivas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Bjus 1 2 who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of Budra, Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the conditon of darkness. The gods, Bsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, eto„ 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibrium 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other princi- 
ples of the Samkhya system, as modified by the Puranas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 

1. This account of the system is abridged from a work called Madbvasid- 
dhantasara by Padmanabhasuri, printed in Bombay by Javaji Dadaj), 
irnayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonam in Saka 1815, correspond- 
ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted. 

'2. Rjus are a class of gods, 
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sentient objects into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faced Bxahmadeva; . 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 

All knowledge springs from ParamStman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds — that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know- 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in- 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) Yairfigya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons ; (2) equanimity (Sama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore ; (4) self-surrender 
(Saranagati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that He will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His: (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know- 
ledge from the Guru and not from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also ; ( 7 ) reflection over what has been taught ; ( 8 ) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love of God (ParamS- 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
his being the best of all. This .love should be firm and higher 
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than that for all others, and this leads to Moksa or eternal bliss ; 
( 10') sympathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were the same as themselves, and 
respectful love or reverence for superiors ; (11) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul ; (12) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i. e., sins 
great and small ; ( 13 ^resigning every act to Hari as done by him 
and not by oneself; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as the highest of all ; ( 1 5 ) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned ;( 16 ) distinguishing 
Prakrti from Purusa, all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakrti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) Upasana or wor- 
ship. This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) the learning of the SSstras, 
( 2 ) meditation. Meditation ( Nididhyasa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind’s eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowledge of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignorance; doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as haying four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Amanda 
joy), Atman (spirit). Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasutras. 

. All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which is possible for all from Brahmadeva to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is comparable with the corus- 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge in the shape of 
areflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of the whole 
with all' its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell- 
ing in the universe and limited' by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

\ § 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
Composed of two white perpendicular lines mad© with an earth 
called Goplcandana above the bridge of the nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddish spot in the centre. The two white 
tines are joined by a cross line on the bridge of- the nose: They 
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wear on the shoulders and on the other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the conch-shell, the discus, 
and other weapons of Visnu. These are impressed occasionally 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma- 
nent scar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establish- 
ments, or Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatlrtha himself. 

Anandatlrtha composed thirty-seven 1 different treatises. He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Pancaratra-Samhitas ; but it will be seen from the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Krsna, are also adored. But the Gopala- 
Krsna element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Pahcaratra or Bhagavata system has 
been set aside by Anandatlrtha or thrown into the background. 
The old traditional Vasudevism ; of the Bhagavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Vaisnavism. 

XYU. Nimbarka, 

§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of Maya, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last extended itself to the Northland we can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, viz., 

( 1 ) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 

1 For the names of these, see the GranthamalikEstotra in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1882-83, p. 207. [=» Volume II of 
this Edition, p. 24t N. B. U, ] 
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and ( 2 ) those who used the vernacular for the propagation of 
their creed. 

The first of the former class we have to notice is Nimbarka. 
NimbSrka is said to have been a Tailahga Brahmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called Nimba 1 , which perhaps is 
the same as Mmbapura in the Bellary District. He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Yaisakha, and his father’s name 
was Jagannatha, who was a Bhagavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati 8 . He is believed by his followers to be an Incarnation of the 
Sudarsana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after Ramanuja*. Nimbarka composed the Vedantap&rijata- 


1 Manuscript No. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7* NimbSrka was the u Sun 
ofNimba”. 

2 Introduction to the commentary on DasaslokI by Harivy&sadeva, It is to 
be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of NimbSrka’s 
birth. 

3 In my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts'for the year 1882-83, 
I have given two succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anandatirtha ( p. 203 ) and another of that founded by NirabSrka ( pp. 208- 
12 ). This contains 37 names* There is another list in Manuscript 709 of the 
Collection of 1884-7, which contains 45 names. The two lists agree to No. 
32 HarivySsadeva. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
second has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after HarivySsadeva, the line appears to have divided itseif into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written in Sarhvat 1806 
corresponding to 1750 A. D., when GosvSmin DSmodara was living. He 
was the thirty-third after NimbSrka in the new branch line. The thirty- 
third after Anandatirtha died in 1876 A. D. Anandatlrtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A. D., so that thirty-three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of NimbSrka oocupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to DSmodara 

. GosvSmm, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D.» 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about the date of NimbSrka’s death, so 
that he lived after Ramanuja. This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No. 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this calculation, 
as nine more AcSryas flourished after DSmodara. And, if 1813 is the 
correct date, seven years cannot suflflce for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913. 
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saurabha, which is a short commentary on the Brahmasutras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddhanta- 
ratna, usually called Dasasloki, from the number of stanzas con- 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the Immediate follower of Mmbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and Harivyasadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Devacarya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavl, 
and his successor, Sundarabhatta, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was Kesava Kasmliin. 

§ 52. Nimbarka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as well as plura*-' 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis- 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the first two have no independent existence, but are de- 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is the materia l cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To be the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to" 
be fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in & 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the rudiment of the effect, i. e., the world, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into across form, Brahman be- 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramanuja’s theory of Brah- 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite! 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is, 
rejected by the school 1 . For a further knowledge of the system,- 
I will here give a translation of the Dasasloki. 

I. Jlva, or the individual soul, is knowledge, dependent on, 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated, 
from, a body ; is an atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
knower and numberless. 

r ' It is called knowledge here to show that it is able toyknow 

1. See Kes’ava’s commentary, Br, S. I. 4. 23. 

12 [ GL Bhandarkar’s works Yol. IV, ] 
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without the organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
substance, which is the doctrine of Samkaracarya. 

II. The individual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
which has no beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of G-od. 

Individual souls are of two sorts : ( 1 ) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful condition ; ( 2 ) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first are of two kinds : ( I ) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, such as (a)-Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and (6) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as 
living beings ; and (II) those who are freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
are content with thejjperception of the nature of their own soul. 
Corresponding to these two last are two kinds of Mumuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The inanimate objects are of three kinds : ( 1) not derived 
from Prakrti ; (2) derived from Prakrti and (3) time. In the things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material objects having 
the three colours, viz., red, white, and dark. 

The first class consists of those which are spoken of figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme Soul. It is a reful- 
gence not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 
feet, and Ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class and are of an inani- 
mate nature, though they are not made of matter, i. e., not deri- 
ved from Prakrti 1 . 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas for his parts, 
and who is adored by all. 


1. ■The physical attributes, given to God by Ramanuja and the rest and to 
which the word f celestial ’ is sometimes prefixed, are to be understood in 
this sense. 
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The Vyuhas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
Paficaratra and Ramanuja systems. The commentators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a large num- 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Krsna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza III. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika ), who 
ghmes with a corresponding beauty on the left side ( of Krsna ), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con- 
fers all desired objects. 

VI. This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter- 
ruptedly hy men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Karada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandana and 
others. 

VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [ Brahman ] is 
all is true, This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as determined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinot substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul. 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others^ 
Krsna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended, 

IX. His grace extends itself-to those who have a feeling of help- 
lessness and other qualifications, and hy that grace is generated 
Bhakfi, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, "Who ha§ 
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tio superior lord. This Bhakti is of two kinds : the highest is one, 
and the other is that which leads to or is instrumental to it. 

By the feeling of helplessness and other qualifications are meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Ramanuja’s 
system. ’ The Bhakti which is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X. These five things should he known by the devotees: (t) the 
natiirh of the being to be worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods’s grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy- 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love ; (5) obstructions to the attain- 
ment of God. '• 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccidananda ), of his possessing 
a celestial body ( non-material ), of his dwelling in such places as 
the c.ow-settlement. (Vraja ), which is called the celestial city 
( Yyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know- 
ledge aud joy, and as the servant of Krsna, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions except the service 
of God, which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affeotion, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Vasudeva and DevakI, and enthusiasm, of Radha and Rukminl. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul, dependence 
on others than God and one’s preceptor, indifference to the com- 
mands of God contained in the sacred books, worshipping other 
gods, giving up one’s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one’s life in a, worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of Nimbarka’s 
system. This appears to have Ramanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it. It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him ie generated.- His Sadhana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of Ramanuja’s system: ; Ramat 
nuja, as we have already remarked 1 , changes the - original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the Upasana,- 1 or the medita- 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads. But Nimbarka keeps to the ori- 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to- the -Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the Ramanujlyas. But- the- great 
different^ between the two teachers is, that, while Ramanuja con- 
fines himself to Narayana and his consorts Laksmi, Bhu and-Lila> 
Nimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krsna and his 
mistress, Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com- 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Yaisnavism which we 
have mentioned 21 rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is Rama 
and not Kssna ; and to these for the present .we will now . turn 
our attention, coming back again to Kr?naism later on. 

Nimharka's system is known by the name of Sanakasampra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with ganaka. Though Nim- 
barka was a Southerner, he lived at Vrndavana near Mathura* 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the Radha- 
Krsna form of Yaisnavism. His followers are scattered over • the 
whole of Northern India, and exist in large numbers near Mathuri 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Gbpickhdanh 
With a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck- 
lace and rosary of the wood of the TulasI plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders: This ' distfectioh 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva,' after 
Whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of NimbarkA 
Werb divided into two branches: - The reason for the division was 
probably this new distinction. • ■ ! " ■■ -• 1 

XVIII. Ramananda. ^ ^ 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes *af 
. Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing . 
■feature of Yaisnavism. Still, so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, 1 ' what might be 


, X. [ Ante, p, 80. N. B U.J 
2. [Ante, p. 49. N. B. U, J 
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palled, an outer court, though they were admitted to the benefits 
•pf the new dispensation. They had not, as the pure Vedantips 
.assert, to do the duties prescribed for their mean position, and rise 
.in succeeding lives until they were finally born as Brahmanas, 
.when alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa. or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanic teachers, Ramanuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
.Only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest, 

But Ramananda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brahmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and all could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to Ramananda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
-very important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Rama and Slta instead of that 
of Krsna and Radha. 

Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
says that ho must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he states, corres- 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 A D„ as the date of the 
birth of Kablr, This would rather make Ramananda livelong before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kablr was bis successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupil 1 , The authority 2 I have 
consulted states that he was horn at Prayaga as the son of a 
Kanyakubia Brahmapa, named Punyasadana, and his wife Suslla, 
The date of his birth is given as 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Samvat. This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Ramanuja, The 


. l.The Sikh Religion, etc,, by M. A, Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 100—}, ipofj a,D. 
is said by Macauliffe to correspond to the 510th year of his era. By his he 
xnustmeaxx Kabir’s. 

2, Chapters from the Agastya-SarhhitS with a Hindi translation by Rama 
NarSyaija D5sa, completed in Sariivat I960, corresponding to 1904 4 , r>, 
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date of Ramanuja’s death is usually given as 113? A. D., though 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D., is a more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end Of the fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given for Ramananda is 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con- 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability. 

From Prayaga Ramananda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a Brahmana. After he finished this, he became a dis- 
ciple of RaghavUnanda, a teachar of the VisistSdvaitft school of 
Ramanuja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
himself became the founder of a school. As indicated above, he 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be- 
came noted and their names are : 1. Anantananda, 2. Surasar&nanda, 
3. Sukhananda, 4. isTaraharlySuanda, 5. Yogananda, 6. Pipa, 
7. Kablr, 8. Bhavananda, 9. Sena, 10. Dhanna, 11, Galavananda, 
12. Raidas, and 13. PadmaVatL 

Of these Pipa was a Rajput, Kablr was a Sudra and spoken of 
also as a Mabomedan following the profession of a weaver, Sens 
was a barber, Dhanna a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Padmavatl was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations With the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc., establishing his own 
Visistadvaita theory, and converting men to his Views and ad- 
mitting them as his disciples. Ramananda is stated to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Samvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives him a life of 111 years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the Worship of Rama spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
Gopala-Krsna. 

XIX. Kabir. 

§ 57. The few particulars that have come down to Us about 
the birth and life of Kablr are these. He was the son of a 
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Brahmana widow who cast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
Weaver of the name of Niru was passing by the way with his 
wife Nima, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. He 
was nurtured and brought up byherandher husband Niru, and 
Kabir when he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of .making Ramananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
tq a contrivance.;He laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on 'the Ganges, at [which Ramananda bathed very early in the 
morning. • On- the way Ramananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : “ Rama, Rama ! What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon-?”. Kabir rose up and received the exclamation 
“ Rama, Rama as a Mantra communicated to him by Rama- 
nanda, and, he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kabir rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda -told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering, the name of “Rama”. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kabir went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming .[that he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kabir. Thereupon Kabir was sent for and asked by RamSnanda, 
when it wa,s that he had been initiated. Kabir mentioned to him 
the incident, of his having been trampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Ramananda remembered the matter and clasped Kabir to his 
breast. Since that time Kabir regularly attended at his master's 
Mafia and joined him in his disputations with the Pandits. 

For s.ome time Kabir lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainls. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Pirs. He heard their discourses, cegidemned 
their. teachings and said ; “0 Shaikhs, of whatever name ! listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”. In one of the books of this 
sect. Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kabir, and a Plr, 
or the religious guide, of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
‘emperor persecuted Kabir and used various methods to destroy 
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him. But Kablr miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sikandar Lodi, who received him into his favour. 

Kablr died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
rerhoved, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers- The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity 
’ and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
'■ Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Kablr 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kamal, and a 
daughter of the name of Kamall. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kablr came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Pir, who is mentioned in one 
of the Ramainls, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kablr lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kablr was a disciple of 
Ramananda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westcott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Sufi 1 , but all his writings show a com- 
. plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me that there is little or nothing in Kablr ‘s writings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap- 
pears, to be purely Hindu, though Kablr was a bold and uncom- 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
Brahmanas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
sects of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 

The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kablr are conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D., a and according to Mr. Macauliffe he 

J, Kabir and the Kabir Panth by Rev. G. H. Westcott. Cawnpore, 1907, p. 44. 
8. Ibid, Chronological Table, p. VIL 

13 1 R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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was born in Sarhvat 1455, corresponding to A. D. 1398', and he 
died in A. D. 1518 2 , having lived for 119 years, five months and 
twenty-seven days. In a footnote he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ramananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A. D. 
If Mr. Westcott’s date for Kabir 's birth is true, Kablr cannot 
have bean a disciple of Ramananda. If that of Mr. Macauliffe is 
accepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Ramananda ’s death, Kabir must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
been but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old sage. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death may 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma- 
cauliffe is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kabir lived 
for 119 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given in 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
such long lives might well be questioned. But, until we have 
more evidence, the dates for Ramananda already noticed, and for 
Kabir as given by Mr. Macauliffe may be provisionally accepted, 
and thus Kabir might be considered to have really been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not have taken part in his master ’s disputations with Pandits. In 
Kablr's works, however, so far as I have seen them, Ramananda’s 
name does not occur, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God's being 
Yideha or Nirguna, i. e., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based on 
Ramanuja’s system. 

§ 58. We now give a translation of a few passages illustra- 
tive of the teachings of Kabir 5 . 

1. Ihe Sikh Religion, &e., Vol. VI, p, 122. 

2. Ibid. pp. 139-40. 

3. The edition consulted is that published with a commentary under the orders 
of Ragburajasimha, Maharaja of Rewah, in Sarnvat 1924, 
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First Ramainl. 1 

1. There was in the inside a substance called Jiva or indi- 
vidual soul; the Internal Light illuminated [it]. 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of ‘desire’; and she was called Gayatri. 3. 
That woman gave birth to three sons; Brahma, Visnu and Maheta. 
4, Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is no third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife. ” 
6. The father and son had a common wife ; and one mother has a 
two-fold character; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father. 

Second Ramaini. 

1 . In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2 . And 
of the woman were Hari, Brahma and the enemy of the three 
cities (Siva). 3. Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4 — 6. Then Hari, Hara and Brahma settled in 
three regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahmanda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. Nobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance ; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumcision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
children. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
are one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhi). Kablr proclaims : All this 
ordinary world is destructible ; without knowing the name of 
Rama all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 

Kablr’s account of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
Rama there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
sum total of all individual souls. And then that substance was 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called Gayatri and sound 
(Sabda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

1. Ramainl is a piece of composition consisting of several Caupais ( Sk- Catu- 
spadi), which are stanzas consisting of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with each other, and a Sakhi ( which is 
another speoies of metre ) at the end, 
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seems to be that individual souls came into being, or were deve- 
loped out of a substance which was their subtle form, at the will of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a sound. 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul was not the material cause of 
the world, but a distinct subtle entity. What, in the language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 
Soul himself. Kabir’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the same 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis- 
tinction of castes and races was a later fiction. Kabir thus appears 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth Ramainl. 

The substance of the first five Caupals seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (Rama), laid the founda- 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vedas andKitabs (books) 
came to be composed. 6—8. In all the four ages, the devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware that the bundle they had 
tied up was torn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, being 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. 

Eighth Ramainl. 

1. The precept “ Tat tvam asi ” ( that thou art ) is the message 
of the Upanisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it ( at great length ). 3. Sanaka and N&rada 
became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between JanaKa and Yajnaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Vasistha and Rama sang together the 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 
6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless (Videha). 7 (Sakhl). No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
“unseen’’ or “unperceived”. 

In this Ramainl Kabir shows acquaintance with the Upanisads 
and other branches of Hiudu sacred literature, so that he cannot 
have been a mere “Sufi and Mahomedan”. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between the Supreme and the individual souIb, 
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which is regarded as being laid down in the expression “ That 
then art” of the Ch&ndogya Upanisad. The commentator says 
that by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body" Kabir 
takes all the individuals he has named in this Bamain! to have 
preached duality. 

In the fourteenth Ramainl there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion-that contained in the Puranas, that 
of Brahma, Hamsa, Gopala, Sambhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan, 

Thirty-fourth Ramainl. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friend (God), 2. They practise Sarndhya, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In 
all the four Yugas Gayatri has been taught ; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe ; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour ? 7 (Sakhl). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of Nirvana ; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes ( Videha or Nirguna). 

Kabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Brahmanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, he., 
the Advaita, or adualistic, system which they follow. 

Fortieth Ramainl. 

1. The sea, which is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty-three crores of brothers. 
2. In the whirlpools ( of such a universe ) they ( men and gods ) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned the touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of ways. 
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4. Everybody is a fool or a sage in himself and nobody knows 
» Kama who dwells in the heart. 5. ( Sakhi ). They themselves 
are Hari ( God ), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady ( Mukti 
or salvation ) goes away disappointed. 

Here again there-is a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidence which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 

Sakhls, 

I. 

31. The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits. 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kabir has climbed it. 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness ; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Camar caste, i. e., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Kali is a wicked age ; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. He to 
whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place ( the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief ). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260, The KabJrs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358. “I am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior to me. ” (This is what some people 
think ). Kabir says that, when cne does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rama, but no one actually became Rama. Kabir says that,' those 
who know Rama as he truly is, attain all their objects. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all authorita- 
tiveness to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha), 372. Seeing a void, men were misled 
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and went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 

II. 

91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in- 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis- 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show- 
man. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin- 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off inconsequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Eunning after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kablr says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion: Brahma, Visnu, 
Mahesa, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Ganesa, the 
son of Gaurl. 209. Do not kill a poor living creature ; the life of 
all is the same. You will not be free from (the sin of) killing, 
even if you hear crores of Puranas. 

Ill 

122. He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities and whose virtues the Yedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to do so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him-, but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Yama). 282. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you ; but if you endeavour 
to acquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every other thing and become mine, and then everything will be 
yours. 236. He has entered into every body and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, be 
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inspires him with the corresponding thoughts ( calculated to en- 
able him to achieve success). 

Here the first group contains a condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines; the second gives a specimen of Kablr’s moral 
teachings ; and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Kablr, therefore, was as 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In Sakhi 260 of the 
first group, Kablr, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Kablr founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish- 
ments of that sect exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge of a Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
madas, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces'. The followers of Kablr ’s sect are to be found princi- 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 

XX. Other Ramanandins. 

§ 59. Malukdas, who lived about the end of Akbar’s reign, i. e., 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of Rama. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of Ramananda ap- 
pears to be correct Like Kablr, he seems to have been a non- 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preceptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish- 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

DSdu was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he re- 
moved to Sam bhar and finally settled at Karaina, about twenty 
Sosas from Jaipur. He flourished about 1600 A. D., at the end of 
Akbar’s reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those, of 
Kablr. T he only mode of worship was Japa, or the repetition of 

1, For details, see Rev. G. H. Westoott’s Volume on Kablr referred to above, 
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the name of Rama. The sect does not worship images of Rama and 
it erects no temples. Dadu inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Yiraktas, (2) Nagas, and (3) Vistaradharins. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearers of arms and enter 
into the service of princes as soldiers, and the third lead an ordi- 
nary life. 

Raidas, a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars. or 
leather-workers. Nabhajl in his Bhaktamala tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahlpati, the Maratha writer 
on saints, devotes a chapter to him, 

Sena the barber, a follower of Ramananda, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Maratha country 1 . 

XXI. Tulasidas. 

§ 60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the cult of Rama over Northern India, was the famous Tulasidas, 
whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasidas belonged to the 
Sara varya or Sarayuparlna caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
Saihvat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
constellation. He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in whose company he visited 
many plaoes in India. His father’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother’s HulasI, and his own Rama Bota. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dlnabandhu Pathaka, and his 
wife was called Ratnavall. His son’s name was Taraka. 

Tulasidas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 
caritamanasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other works, 
six of which were smaller. Tulasidas was not a sturdy reformer 
like Kablr and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantic theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
In the country, a teaoher of the Bhaktimarga, or the path of devo- 

" ■ ' - ' — —— — ; — — 

in See Wilson's Hindu Religions. 

14 [ R. GK Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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tion, which is based upon a dualistic philosophy with a leaning 
towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. TulasIdSs died 
in 1623 A. D. 1 

§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsidas' teachings 
from his Rama-Satasal, the composition of which, as stated in 
Doha 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, the 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisakha, Samvat 1642 = 1585 A. D. 

Chapter I. 

( Doha 3 ) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, TulasI understands and hears to 
be Rama, the blessed. ( Doha 4 ) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this.” — So says 
TulasI. ( Doha 15 ) TulasI sees plainly that in every pore of Rama 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and is 
irresistible. ( Doha 6) The blessed JanakI is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent. Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience ( confers the knowledge of 
distinguishing good from evil ). ( Doha 44 ) Where there is 

Rama, there is no [ evil ] desire ; where there is [ evil ] desire, 
there is no Rama. Oh TulasI ! the sun and the night do not exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Rama is afar, Maya (.illusion or 
temptation ) is strong. When he is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long ; when 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. ( Doha 48 ) Says TulasI : 
“If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven ; and Yama takes away knowledge and devours it ; every- 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed”. ( Doha 57 ) 
All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help ( towards the way of bliss ) ; and, in such 
circumstances, if the end is good, it can become so only through 
Rama’s grace. 

Chapter II 

( Doha 17 ) Says Tulsi : “ Through the disobedience 6f God, 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. The king of 


1. For details, see Dr. Grierson’s articles in the Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXII, 
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the : Kurus, while governing his kingdom, was reduced to dust 
along with his army and family”. (Doha 18) Says TulasI ; 
“ From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
overcomes everything ; avoid all harsh words ( Doha 19 ) “A 
man attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it”, says TulasI, “though they know this, bad men neglect 
to adore Rama. ” 

Chapter IV. 1 

82 ( 89 B. L). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Oh TulasI, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti; or devotion. 

83 (90 B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing (in these three 
confluent rivers ), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
is no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
84 ( 91 B. I. ). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
is like the river of gods ( Gahga ) and clear knowledge is like 
Visvesvara. These together with compassion, which is power 
( Parvatl ), shine. 

The commentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know- 
ledge, and compassion. 

85 ( 92 B. I. ). Varanasi is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is Ksama ( forgiveness ) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh TulasI! the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 ( 93 B. I. ). KasI is the 
bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh TulasI ! considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do [ choose where to ] reside during all the watches of the day. 


1. The editions consulted are those published by Navalkisora at Lakknau in 
1886 and in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1897. 
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KasI is associated with the four virtues mentioned above, and 
Magadha with the vices noticed here. So one is told to practise 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. 

87 ( 94 B. I. ). What has gone away will not come again. There- 
fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-day 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh TulasI ! give up all in- 
fatuation. 

The idea seems to be : Do not waste time by procrastination ; 
begin your devotions at once. 

88 ( 95 B. I. ). The past and the future hang together on the 
present. Oh TulasI ! do not entertain any doubt ; get through that 
which is before you at present. 

89 ( 96 B. I. ). A good soul is like the Manasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of the sweet glory of Rama. Sin is washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water) ; and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. 

The idea seems to be that in a good soul a taste for devotion to 
Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul become^ 
pure. 

From these extracts it will be seen that according to Tulasldas 
Rama is the supreme God, and that through his grace man be- 
comes holy and blessed. He should, therefore, be adored ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacious and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 

XXII. Vallabha. 

§ 62. We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krsna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Brahmana named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named Kankarava in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birth to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vaisakha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A. D. 1 2 That son was known as 
Vallabha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in Vrndavana and for some time 
at Mathura. About that time it is alleged that GopSla-Krsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also SrI-Nathajl. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see him, informing him that his companions 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or SrI-Nathajl. SrI-Nathajl commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with- 
out whioh a man would not be admissible to the Pustimarga, or 
the path of divine grace, whioh Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a special manifestation of Krsna known by the name of 
SrI-Nathajl 8 , 

Vallabha’s Vedantio theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhi 3 4 . NabhajI in his BhaktamSlS makes 
Jfianadeva, NSmdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his success- 
ors*. The first was Jfianadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system ( Sampradaya ). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power made a male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jfianadeva of Maharastra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the Bhagavadglta, But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 

1, Yajnesvara, Aryavidyasudhakara. 

2. See HarirSya Maharaja’s Govardhanaprakatyaki Varta, published in 

Sarhvat 1935, p. 11. 

3. Yajfiesvara, AryavidySsudhakara, p. 228. 

4, Ed. by Khemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 ( 1905 A. D.), pp. 95-98, 
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or of Jnane&eva being bis successor or follower. If, however, the 
tradition reported by NabhajI is correct, Visnusvamin must have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is Saka 1212, corresponding to 
1290 A. D. 

The Vedantie theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not joyful, 
because he was alone ( BU. I. 4. 3 ), and, desiring to be many, he 
himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts ( MU. II. 1 ). By his own inscru- 
table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and Ms joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman 
as such' has perceptible joy prevailing in it 1 . 

§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
works belonging to Vallabhacarya’s sect 2 . The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignoranoe or 
delusion and to the true nature of Brahman being rendered im- 
perceptible. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Aksara composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Saccidananda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 
them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the indivi- 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence. The 
individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the Maya ( illusive 
power ), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between the 
two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls ( Suddha- 
dvaita ). 

The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 

1. SakalScSryainatasamgraha by SrmivSsa, Chowkh. Series, 

2. Suddhadvaitam&rtaijda by Giridhara, and PrameyaratnSr$ava by BSla- 

krsna Bhatta, Chowkh. Series. 
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of existences, and (2) delivered frqm the trammels of life. The first 
is subject to misery in consequence of his delusion that his body 
and senses are his soul. He remains in this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of God, when he is delivered. 
The delivered souls are : (1) those who have become so while in 
their previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or delu- 
sion, such as Sanaka and others ; and (2) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha 1 , 
where they attain' the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat ; (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be- 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sports and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That class of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds : (1) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Maryadajlva), and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God’s grace (Pustijlva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that between (2) and (3) above 
and which will be further explained below. 

SrI-Krsna is the highest Brahman. He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ), but celestial. His body 
consists of Sat, existence ; Cit, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 

1 i translate the word Vyapi-Vaikuijtha thus. The Vyapi-Vaikuijtha Is 
above the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the protector of the world. There dwells 
Purusottama, who manifests himself variously to his various devotees. 
To those in whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
haunting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Krspa. In a portion 
of the VySpi*V aikuptha there is the Goloka with Trndavana in which 
there are extensive trees, bowers of creepers, and the river YamunS. The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this Vrndavana, and Krsna sports 

With them there. 
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are eternal. He, with, his four arms or two arms, sports with his 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndavana with its large forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy ( Paramananda ). By his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and, becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri- 
butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others ; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 

To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that dwells in the sun, the gods, the earth, etc., is called 
Antaryamin ( the inward controller ). It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in the various forms usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he beoomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Rajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for idischarging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pusti is the grace ( Anugraha ) of God which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world. Mah&pusti, or the 
•highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God himself. Pusti enables one to attain the 
four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which leads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is the 
•desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This Pustibhakti is of four kinds ; (1) Pravaha-Pustibhakti, 
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(2) MaryadS-Pustibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti, (4) Suddha-Pusti- 
bhakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged in a 
worldly life with its me and mine, which is compared to a stream 
(PravSha), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration ; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. First a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know- 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti ([love-adora- 
tion ). Now the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(1) love or liking ( Preman ), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti ), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two (Yyasana). 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the .highest ^bliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the Pancaratra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
spofts of Krsna. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy. These 
eternal sports are like those which Krsna went through when he 

15 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. 1 
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became incarnate in Vraja and Vrndavana. Some of the devotees 
become, in the celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and Gopls and join in 
the sports. The Maryadabhaktas attain MuktL called Sayujya, 
which consists in being one with Hari. The Pustibhaktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Hari. 

§ 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha, We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 
modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and 
they are spoken of respectively as Acarya and Gosalm or 
Gosvamin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govindaraya, Balakrsna, Gokulanatha, Raghunatha, Yadunatha, 
and Ghanasyama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily called 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru has a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
is as follows. 

The conductor of the worship should rise early in the morning, 
utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 
little of the washings of the feet [ of Bhagavat ], and, with his 
face to the north or the east, should utter the name of the Ao&rya 
and pray to him and make a bow. The same should be done to 
Vitthalesa and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 
well as of one ’s own Guru, and then a bow should be made to 
Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 
the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowed to, and six 
stanzas of a poem called Bhramaraglta should be repeated ; and 
then the Gopls, or cowherdesses, should be adored. 

After this the worshipper should answer the call of nature, 

. wash his hands, feet and faoe, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna, Then he should besmear 
his body with oil and bathe. After bathing he should drink 
in a little water, after repeating the name of Narayana. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on the arms, etc., twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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forms of Visnu, Kesava, Ear ay ana, M&dhava, etc. He should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhacarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Gropls. He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers and all other things used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep. 

He should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon Krsna to rise from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
Radha should be placed to his left hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Aratl, or waving 'of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then be saluted. 

Then comes the bath of Krsna. After bathing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
him. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna should be told to get into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the table. The lord 
should then be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed in 
a small plhte and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Then lamps should be waved about 
Mm. Subsequently all the other dishes should be offered. In 
this manner the ceremonies go on. A meal is again prepared 
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at night and Krsna is laid on the sleeping cot and made to sleep 
again. 

Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the ringing 
of the bell ; (2) the blowing of the conch-shell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord (Thakurji) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Goplvallabha food, 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps ; (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God cannot be seen ; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
sara,-i. e., no time for seeing him, -(12) the finishing up, (13) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhacarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde- 
pendently in a public plaoe of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading classes of GujarSt, 
Rajputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru ; and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objects. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others are generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God; and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. The Maryada-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of Hari in the Goloka. The spirit of 
this system, therefore, seems to be sportive enjoyments and it 
ponnot but be expected to influence the ordinary life of its 
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followers. Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a characteri- 
stic of this school. Vallabhacarya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as much men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Yallabha. The 
sportive boy Krsna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school ; and his mistress Radha, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Krsna with his Radha is trans- 
ferred to a heaven which is in a region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of Narayana or Yisnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man’s life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports. Thus the doings of Krsna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamunfi, constitute the basis of Vallabha’s 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

XXIII. Caitanya. 

§66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of Radha and Krsna, 
who is known by the name of Caitanya. The prominent dis- 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Yallabha and 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Klrtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Radha and Krsna and other 
devotional matters. The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Caitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the distinctions of castes, and admitted all, includ- 
ing even Mahomedans, as his pupils. 

§ 67. Caitanya’s original name was Bisambhar (Visvarhbhara) 
Misra, and his father's name was Jagannatha Misra and mother's 
Saci DebL The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya ( Nabadvlpa ) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son’s name 
was' Bisvarupa, who is called Nityananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannatha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saha era, corresponding to 1485 A. D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself. As such he is reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
also known by the name of Gaurahga, i. e., possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauracandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Lachml Debi and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and singing were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the BrShmanas 
and preached faith in Hari and the love of Him as well as singing 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation. He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name Advaitacarya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manic rites, to go to the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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that of the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 
Ac&rya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 
by Krsna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother Nityananda, 
who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Krsna. 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Sribasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Vaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Klrtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Samnyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Kesab Bharat! of Katva. 
After this he first went to Pur! to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wandered about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith 1 . On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda* a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Sarhkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned Samkara’s commentary on the Vedantasutra and said 
that it mystified the sense of the original. Sarhkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the words of Badarayana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
( Parin&mav&da ) was held by the author of the Sutras, while 
Samkar&c&rya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( Vivarfcav&da ). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Purl, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died in Saka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A. D. 

§ 68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 

1. The above is an abstract of the account given by J. Beames in his paper 
published in Ind, Ant. Vol. II, pp. 1 £f. 
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follows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
excites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parabrahmasakti ( power ) pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power ( MSySsakti ), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying power ( Vilasasakti ) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowher desses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufficient to give one to every 
two of them ( Prabhavavilasa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavilasa) he assumes the forms of the four Vyuhas, 
or forms of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, etc., Vasudeva representing 
■ intelligence, Samkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 

Here, it will be seen, the functions of the four Vyuhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Samkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in con- 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin- 
guishing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the Vyuhas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Rajas, or Tamas predominates, Krsna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Krsna go on always, as the rising and Betting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Krsna 
has three powers : the internal which is intelligence, the exter- 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jlva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
creates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes Mahabhava, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into RadhS, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of Krsna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesses were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and this it was that Uddbava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 
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The Supreme Soul ( Paramatman ) is boundless and is full 
intelligence itself. The individual soul is an atom having 
intelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 
cbhixection can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Asraya) 

' &nd Jlva rests on him ( Asrita ). The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya’s system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
described the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really, distinct. Krsna is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance ( Maya ), and Jlva 
is the slave of it. When the latter cuts off its shackles, he dis- 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone 1 . 

§69. Krsna Caitanya, Nity&nanda and Advaitananda are 
called the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nityananda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at Santipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nityananda was 
appointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Khordu 
near Barrackpur. There are temples belonging to Caitanya’s 
followers at Mathura, Vrndavana, and three principal ones in 
‘Bengal : one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
Ambika, to Nityananda, and the third at Agradvlpa, to Gopinatha. 
There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhaka- 
daksina in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
' is visited by pilgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Rajasahi district, a temple is 
erected ih his honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 
of October, which is attended by about 25,000 persons. 

1. g ee GaurSngatattvasaha Gaurangacarita by Prasanna Kum&ra Yidya> 
: ratna, printed at Calcutta* 

16 { R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. IY j 
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The sectarian marks worn by the followers of Caitanya are 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 
the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of the 
nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of Tulaal her ds 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Hari’s 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, as gcds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bairagis, or recluses. 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as puns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic, relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Ram Saram Pal of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branoh of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The spiritual 
teachers of Gaitanya’s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 

The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Caitanya’s pupils, especially Rupa and Sanatana, wrote a 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled RasUmptasindhu con- 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining the 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A con- 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Yaisnavism. 

§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that 
of Krspa, has given rise to a seot, the members of which assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinary manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance nod 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is .the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas (literally, the condition of companions). They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such disgusting' corrUj)- 
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tions must ensue. The worship of Durga in the form of Tripura- 
BUndari has led to the same result. 

Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimbarka, Vallahha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
undergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Gopis generally. 
But now Krsna had a definite consort in Radha, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopis. She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This RSdhS is not mentioned by name in the Harivamsa, 
Visnu-Purana and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among 
the oowherdesses engaged in Krsna 's amorous sports in Vrnda- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
whom the youthful god carred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Krsna’s special attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con- 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
RadhS in latetr times. In the apocryphal Naradapancaratra- 
StoirhitS, as mentioned before, 1 tbe one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. He then had amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In the Brahmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ). The name 
Of RukminI occurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
Systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Rtdha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Krsna 's, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original- 
ly a mistress of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character* 

In the Rama cultus, Sits is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 


1. [ Ante, p. 58 N. B. U. ] 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds a posi- 
tion entirely subordinate to Rama, while Radha is often preferred 
to Krsna.. There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in that 
of Radha, and consequently the moral influence of Ramaism is 
more wholesome. Kablr does not, so far as I know, mention the 
name of Slta at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his Rama 
was the supreme lord ( Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the Rama cultus 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Radhakrsnaism, , 

XXY. Namadev and Tukaram. 

§ 71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round, the shrine of Vithoha at Pandharpur, which is a city' 
situated on the banks of the Bhlma or Bhlmarath! The full name: 
of the god is Vitthal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the etyr 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of : the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vitthu, and-, 
this looks probable, since Krsna is corrupted into Kusta in the 
Goanese dialect and Kutta, Kitti, or Krsta in the Canarese 5 and 
we have seen that Visnu, the first portion of the name of the 
Hoysala prince Visnu vardh ana, was corrupted to Vitti or BittI 1 2 . 
The terminations ba and la are appended to the name Visnu or, 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter- 
mining, but we. have clear evidence of its being in existence in, 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription, 
of the reign of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made,- 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in, 
the Belgaum district at Paundarlkaksetra, a holy place situated, 
on the Bhimarathl, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the yq&r 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1249 A, DA Now if the 
Paundarlkaksetra was situated on.the Bhimarathl or Bhlma river,, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same 
as Pandhari which is the alternative name of Pandharpur ; and 

1 See above, p. 72. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 68ff, 
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the god in whose vicinity the grant was made must therefore 
have been Vitthal, or Vithoba, here mentioned by his Sanskrit 
naipe and not the popular Canarese corruption. In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1192 Saka, whioh corresponds to 1270 A. D., Bhanu the son of 
Kesava, is represented to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice 
in Pandurahgapura, in consequence of which crowds of people, 
and Vitthala together with the gods, were greatly gratified.* 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro- 
bably given to it because it was the city of Pandurahga. 

. Pandaranga, or Pandurahga, is according to Hemacandra a 
name of Rudra or Siva 8 . And we have a temple of Siva at 
Pandharpur, and. pilgrims have to visit it first before going to 
that of Vithoba or Vitthal. Pandurahga, which is the same as 
the Pandurahga of Hemcandra, is however in modern times a 
popular name for Vitthal. Whether then the city was called 
Pandurahgapura on account of it containing the temple of Visnu 
or Vitthal, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording of 
the Inscription, in which Vitthala and Pandurahgapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Vitthal had no 
connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 
account of its containing a Siva temple. But when Vithoba’s. 
importance increased in later times so vastly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Pandurahga became identical 
with Vitthala. 

■ The name Paundarlka occuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Pundarika, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Pandhar- 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindiravana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundalika, who spent all his time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Krsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living at Dvaraka, he remembered Radha, who was the object of 

1. Early History of the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 115, in which, however, 

KeSava, the father of Bhanu, is by mistake represented as the sacrificer. 

' f === Volume III of this Edition, page 161.— N. B. U. ] 

8. De&nSmamak, VI, 23. 
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his fervent love while he was in Gokula. RfidhS, who had, after 
Krsna 's leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residence in the 
Himalaya mountain, for the practice of austerities in consequence 
of her separation from Krsna, came to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and came at onoe to Dvaraka and sat on 
the lap of Krsna. Some time after Rukminl, the wedded wife of 
Krsna, came to the place, and Radha did not rise up to honour her, 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Krsna even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
Rukminl, and Rukminl got offended, left Dvaraka and wandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Krsna was filled with sorrow at the dis- 
appearance of Rukminl and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the place where Rukminl 
was lying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him, 
and Krsna then went to the hut of Pundalika to leward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundalika 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at once, and threw back a brick 
( Marathi : vlt ) and asked him to stand on it and wait for him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. Krsna stood on the 
brick and there he was joined by Rukminl, and thus the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up, 

Pundalika has been referred to as the originator of the Vitthal 
cult of devotion both by Namadev and TukarSm, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthoba, or Visnu, in the Maratha country. He established 
himself at Pandharpur and it must be on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (Ksetra) PaundarSka, which I identify 
with the modern name Pandharl in the first Inscription. The 
Pandurangapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Krsna worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure P&fioa- 
ratea or Bhagavata system. Then came Radha to be associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, in the systems of 
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Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while Rukmini, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and Rukmini by the name of Rakhamal or 
Rakhamabal. In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krsna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminlpati or 
Rukminlvara, the lord or husband of Rukmini, and not as Radha- 
vallabba, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, ; is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
Rah! the Marathi, form of Radhika, is not unknown, but an in- 
significant place is assigned to her. The sports of Krsna in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

This Yaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Brahmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Ramananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinot and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were Eamdev and Tukaram. 

§ 72. The family of Namdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi VamanI, situated near Karhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhaye-Narsingpur or Kolem- 
Narsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Namdev’s father 
was Dama Set, and that of his mother, GonabaL They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where Namdev was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A.. D. Ramdev received ordinary educa- 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Yithoba and had for 
hin Guru a person named Visoba Khecar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater. For Namdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction s— 

Noil91’. “ A stone-god never speaks. Wbat possibility then 
Of his removing the disease of mundane existence? A stone 

1. Tukaram Tatya’s edition, published in Bombay in 1894,. ■ • 
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image is regarded as God, but the true God is wholly different. 
If a stone-god fulfils desires, how is it he breaks when struck 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
any time ? Do reflect on this well in your mind. Whether a 
holy place is small or large, there is no god but stone or water. 
In the village of Dvadasi ( Bars! )’ instruction was given that 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to Nama in his heart, and thus Khecar conferred a blessing on 
him. ” 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
Namdev brings out in the following 

No. 151. “The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round ; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe ! Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my- 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all ( without thee ). Oh lord Pandurang ! thou art tne 
cause of all.” 

It will thus be seen that, though Namdev worshipped the idol 
at Pandharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
as given in treatises like the Upanisads ; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. “ Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place ( literally : the father 
'of the holy places ). The essence of the matter is very simple : 
Sin is effaced by repentance ”, so says Nama. 

1, iparsl is a town near Pandharpur. 
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No. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
( lit. dwell in ) the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari ; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then Pandurang will render himself manifest to you.” 

In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain- 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vows, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 

No. 245. “ Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
sees V£sudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart ( lit. house ) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment. 0 

No. 1004. “Firmly grasp the truth which is Narayana. Purity 
of conduct should not be abandoned ; one should not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment.’* 

In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a devotee of Vasudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of N&mdev. Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of God 
17 { R, 0. BhandarkaPs Works, Voi, XT. j 
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form the sum and substance of it. Namdev wrote songs in Hindi 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantha Saheb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will here translate two of these': — 

No. 2352. “ He is one, [but] fills and encompassess many; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power ). Everything is Govinda, every- 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length- 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of whter are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
I accepted the truth. Reflecting in your mind, see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev ; in the inside of every indivi- 
dual thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice. ’ ’ 

No. 2353. “ The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it ; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there is Yitthal and he ever spOrts in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall I do ? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khlr a to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Yitthal, what shall I do? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal. This 
place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole world, 
says Nama humbly” 4 . 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by Namdev. 


X Tukaram Tatya’s edition. 

2 A preparation of milk and rice mixed with sugar. 

3 These two hymns have been translated by Macauliffe in Vol. VI, pp* 41" 42 
of the Sikh Religion. The readings in the Bombay Eel. have been com- 
pared with those in the Qrantha-SSheb, pp. 427-28 of the Lucknow Ed. 
of 1893. 
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§ 73. The date assigned to the birth of Namdev is, as we have 
seen, Saka 1192, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo- 
rary of Jnandev, the author of the Jnandev!, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the Marathi of the latter work is decidedly 
archaic, while that of Namdev *s writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance. Namdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished 1 . What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of Namdev’s birth 
-Saka 1192-has been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jnandev. We have seen in a former section 2 
that NabhajLin naming the successors of Visnusvamin places 
Jnandev first and Namdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev’s Marathi and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a century. 

Some conception, however, of the time when Namdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility Of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented ( in 
one of the hymns translated ) : to have expressed. Khecar, or Visoba 
Khecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
him in the existing biographies/ All previous writers, including 
Ramanuja, as well as a great many that followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Khecar’s attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flourished when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 

! become very powerful. The Mahomedans established themselves 

in the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the fact that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 
country is afforded by his mention in a song ( No. 364) of the 

1 See my Beport on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, 1887-1891, page LXXX, 
[ = Vojume II of this Edition, p. 343, — N. B. U, ] 

2 ( Ante, p; 109.— N. B. U. 1 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks. The MahomedanS 
were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus. Namdev, 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It will thus be seen that the date of Nam dev 's birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori- 
cal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often confuse different 1 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another. 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case. 

Ttikaram 

§ 74. Tukaram was born and lived at a village called Dehuy 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name 
of the family to which he belonged was More. It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the old 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered to belong to the Sudra order. 
Nothing specific is known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saka 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a bankrupt 
at the end of the first half of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inferred that he lived for 42 years, 
and he is thus understood to have been born in 1607-8 A. D. 

Seven of Tukaram’s ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these Visambhara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but after some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithoba and 
Rukmai in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tukaram ’$ father’s 
name was Bolhoji and he followed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to Savjl, his eldest son. But Savjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaram, who was then thirteen years of age. Tukaram managed 
the affairs somehow, till he became seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally felt desolate when this occurred, 
and being a man of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo q by 
designing persons, his affairs got into disorder and he incurred 
loss in his trade. 
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Tukaram was at first married to a wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jijabal or 
Avail, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona. When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri- 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed— the, 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died, of hunger., 

Tukaram then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhya protested against it. Then,sitttng on the 
banks of the IndrayanI, he told his brother to bring all the docu- 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhya, and told him to live separa- 
tely from Mm, and his own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the name of Abhang, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife, Avail, who often found herself 
in great straits. 

TukarSm’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Klrtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 
attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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these had been often prepared by himself, and some were composed 
by him extempore while engaged in the discourse. 

Tukaram’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in 
the surrounding country, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers ; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main- 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though- there were 
Struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, SivajI, the future king of the Marathas. He was eager to- 
hear Tukaram’s Kirtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. Tukaram, however, declined' 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. : On another- 
occasion SivajI attended his Klrtan at Lohagaon, about six miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tukaram, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis- 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approaohed, 
he is reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the Indrayanl,- 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, Tukaram 
suddenly disappeared. No further account of his death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abhahgs. He spoke in Abhahgs and 
wrote in Abhaghs. Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his immediate 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. The collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the same size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one , containing 4621 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a larger collection and 
contains Abhahgs which are not to be found in the first collec- 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram with the usual fervent 
devotion and purity of thought. 

We will now give a few specimens ;■ — 
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First collection, No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Simhastha 1 comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins 5 says Tuka, without devotion and faith every- 
thing else is useless trouble.” 

Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou hast only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap ( lit. prepared a decoration for thyself ), 
Even if the bitter Vrndavana fruit is coated with sugar, the set- 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble ? ” 

First colL, No. 90 ( 1-2 ). “ Sesamum seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of Pandurang ? ’ ’ 

Here Tukaram condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of God. 

In No. 2383 ( first coll., ) Tukaram condemns the worship of 
goddesses, Jakhai Jokhal, of gods like Bhairava and even Gana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends, the 
adoration of him whose consort is BakhamaL Tukaram was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
..always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show : — r 

First coll., No. 4361. “Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Yedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes stunted. 

1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered favourable 
for th« washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasik, 
shave their heads and mustaches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? Even the thousand- 
tongued (the great serpent ) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do so ? Says Tuk&, we are thy 
children, thou art our mother ; place us under the shadow ( pro- 
tection ) of thy grace. 5 ’ 

Fist coll., No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Rsis, 
sages, poious and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 

these things • . Thou hast filled up numberless universes 

and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible. ” 

First Coll., No. 1870. ‘ God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, oertainly pro- 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.” 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means : — 

First coll., No. 810. “ This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words ; and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love ; he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
Kesava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli- 
city of our hearts.” 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God : — 

Second coll., No. 1411. “ Oh Narayana, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feet; even if 
modes ana methods are followed for crores of Kalpas,' bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss of bliss, which is interminable and boundless, 
which is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me, oh thou ! the 
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sustainer of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine [ which 
produce it ].” 

But this God is not to be seen by those whose passions are un- 
restrained 

First coll., No. 4420. “The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor do; I find any pass. Insurmount- 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
■is there of my attaining Narayana, my friend ? Pandurang is 
lost to me ; says Tuka, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing.” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
.He examines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
-them present there in one shape or another ; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number of these is very large : — 

1 Second Ooll., Ho. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins ? Oh Pandurang, I feel depressed. All wicked persons 
.abide in my frame. and my mind is subdued by them. All my 
efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou art the only 
. mother of the helpless ; says Tuka, those wicked persons will not 
leave my frame without thy might. ” 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, TukarSm became famous and was 
praised everywhere, he found a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in his heart. This he recognised as pride or conceit, 
an’d he was greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him from this pride and bestow humility of spirit 

First doll., Ho." 1779. “ I have become an expert in the unre- 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained. Therefore, oh king of Pandharl ! my mind is afflicted. 
Who knows what is in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 
the true way and find myself in the hands of egotism. ” Again 

First coll, No. 1133. “ What shall I do with fame and worldly 

18 ( R. 0. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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honour and greatness ? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads me to thy feet.’ ’ 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following 

First coll., No. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality (dwelling). Now thy 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned the self and God’s 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly 

First Coll., No. 2668. “I have seen my own death with my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as the soul of alb By my 
sense of individuality I was confined to one place and by its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of m e and mine. Nar&yana has. now 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in him I have 
remained at his feet Tuka says, the fulfilment of what I under- 
took I have manifested to the world.” 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man in himself and 
the coming to life of the higher man. 

There is a large number of pieces conveying instruction to 
men seeking spiritual advance. A few ^specimens will now be 
given 

First coll., No. 3800. “Therefore one should surrender oneself 
to God with all one’s heart. He will carry one to the opposite 
bank of the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed He 
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whose name is Ananta, or Endless, is very merciful ; Tuka says, 

I have experienced this and therefore announce it to all. ’ ’ 

Second Coll., No. 53831 “ Fortunate, indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail ; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
pf worldly greatness or superiority ; who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Ganga and whose heart is tender ; Tuka 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet.” 

First coll., No. 2397. “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
Nar&yana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 
Relatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others ; Tuka says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.” 

First coll., No. 1368. “Do not give up food; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of Narayana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it ; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again ; nothing else 
is to be taught but this,” 

Here Tukaram dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluses, and advises them instead to dedicate their Jives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi- 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Marathas whe- 
ther Tukaram followed the Vedantic theory of SarnkarScarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 
some Abhahgs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following : 

First coll.. No. 300. “ What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds, Is there any profit or loss by those transactions? 
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Little girls perform marriage (of dolls ). Is th'e relation thus 
established real ? The happiness or . misery experienced in . a 
dream is seen not to be true when a man < awakes. The., expre- 
ssions, one is born, one is dead, are all false , and the saying that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of. breatjb, 
so' says Tuka,” ... . . 

Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth: quite in v the 
style of Samkaracarya’s world-illusion. Again: — - t 

First coll., No. 1992. “A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. .There is no difference when sweetness 
is to be judged. Tell me, oh Pandurang, ho\V tholi and 1 are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and min e&re the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown ' into 
' the crucible, where remains the distinction ? Profit ahd lo'ss ate 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep ; both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka, 1 * • . • : 

Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, 1 that of 
Parinama, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the case of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone is held by Samkar&cSrya. 
Again ' ‘ ‘ ■ ' ‘ • 

First coll., No. 2482. “When salt is dissolved in water, what 
. is it that remains distinct ? I haye thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When- fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ? Tuka says, thou 
and I were one light. ” " . . * 

Here the losing of self-consciousness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to be what is meant, and not quite a perfect identity of 
God and man. Namdev and Tukaram were not learned Pandits 
like Ramanuja and Madhva and cannot be expected to formulate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Tukaram was such a 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of ‘such a distinct- 
ness between the three as would, render such' a "love possible, was 
constantly present in his mind, and there are a great many 
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Abhangs. in which he condemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the following : — . . . 

- First coll., No. 1471. “ His words should not be listened to, 
-who expounds useless ( unsubstantial ) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way,- should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Yedas is an object of scorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him . who cuts off the 
relation between God and his devotee ( by asserting them to be 
identical ) ; so says Tuka.” 

Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
whioh leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Yedas and as a heresy. Again 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sweet to me is the service of thy feet. 

■ Confer this gift upon me making it fit (to be given by thee ). Thy 
name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his devotee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
: this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 
Confer it upon m<> some day.” ...... . ■ : 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism he takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God. He sets the innate 
1 feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaita V edanta. 

First coll., No. 1589. “ I will make the mouth of the knowers 

of Brahma to water ( in longing ) and make the delivered ones to 
abandon the pristine condition ( attained in' consequence of deli- 
verance ). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune ( resulting from it ) consists 
in making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life in heaven bitter. I will make the man who practises 
austerities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and charities. I will accomplish the great object of life, viz., 
’ lOve and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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of Brahma and its substance; and I will make people say that it 
was by good fortune that they saw Tuka and became blessed.” 

Here his enthusiasm for the love and devotion for God be- 
comes so great, that he instinctively, as it were, out of the 
strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God, 
including the monistic Vedanta, as worthless and inefficacious. 

Lastly I will here translate the Abhahg in which Tuk&r&m 
sets forth the mission of his life 

First coll., No. 520. “We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
come for this very reason, viz., for bringing into practice truly 
what the Hsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds; we 
will sweep clean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has remained. The old truths have disappeared. Mere 
verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The mind ( of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoyments and the way to G od has been 
wholly obliterated. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror to this sinful age ; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy’.” 

The above extracts from a voluminous collection will give 
some indication of the manner in which Tuk&ram endeavoured to 
execute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical rites 
• and practices, enforced humility and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXVI. Resume of Vaisnavism. 

§ 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
about the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It first appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, but based on theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dharma, or the religion of a single-minded love 
and devotion to One. In its back-ground stood the Bhagavad- 
glta, a discourse professing to be preached by Vasudeva-Krsna. 
It soon assumed a sectarian form and was called the Pancaratra 
or Bhagavata religion. It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
of the name of Satvata and was noticed by Megasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion of such a 
. specific peeple. This faith mingled itself with the existing one 
in Narayana, the fountain from which all men have sprung, and 

I Tbe readings of this piece have been compared With those handed down 
orally and corrected. 
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with that in Visnu, whose traces were visible in this world, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
Bhagavadglta itself were embodied some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Samkhya and the Yoga, which, however, had not yet assumed 
the character of definite systems. 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhlras, or 
cowherds, who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Krsna, who came to be regarded 
as a god, and of his amorous dalliances with cowherdesses. So 
constituted, Vaisnavism went on till about the end of the eighth 
century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusion 
was promulgated and disseminated by Samkaracarya and his 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, or 
love, which Vaisnavism enjoined. 

And the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered to a 
head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja made strenuous 
endeavours to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North by Nimbarka, 
who, however, gave prominence to the fourth or cowherdess element 
of Vaisnavism and enjoined the worship of Krsna’s mistress 
Radha also, Ramanuja having passed them over in severe silence. 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con- 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the -thirteenth 
century by Madhva or Anandatlrtha, who established the doctrine 
of pluralism, and brought into prominence the name of Visnu 
as that of the supreme God. In the North, RSmananda gave a 
new turn to Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama, while 
Ramanuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines are derived, 
laid particular stress on the name Narayana. The preachings of 
RSmananda and his disciples were carried on in the Vernacular. 
RSmSnanda’s religious activity is to be referred to the fourteenth 
century. He was followed by Kablr in the fifteenth century, who 
preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 
and condemned idolatry. 

Vallabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Krsna and his mistress Radha. Caitanya about the same 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsna, for 
ever associated with Radha, who was idealised into an image of 
phre love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, and the conception of Radha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic ; but that of Vallabha 
.and.his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con- 
. ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism. 

' In the Maratha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 

■ but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 

and Tukaram, in the first half of the seventeenth century,' preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi- 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kablr, and to a certain 
. extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
.in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God. The 
two Maratha saints and Kablr also laid particular stress on' the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss.- , 

The points of contact between these various Vaisnava systems 
are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from the 
Bhagavadglta, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual, monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines ; the prominence that they give to one or other 

■ of the three elements that were mingled with Vasudevism ; the 
. metaphysical theory that they set up ; and the ceremonial whioh 

they impose upon their followers. 1 

The Bhagavadglta was supplemented in later times by the 
Paficaratra Samhitas and the Puranas such as the Visftu and 
1 the Bhagavata, and other later works of that description, “these 
. occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, and brought together a vast mass of legendary 
matter to magnify the importance of their special teachings and 
fender them attractive. 


Part II. 

SAIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

• ' r * I. Introductory. • 

Formation of the ©onception of Rudra-Siva. 

. 4 77. Sqme of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying- and, benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
U.sas, pursued by her lover Surya,. or -the Sun ( RV. 1. 115. 3 ). In 
the rising sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and. set them to do the work of the day ( RV. II F, 59. 1 ; 
yiL.36, $>)*, And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his, rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at ths end of the night and placing it in , the 
eoiprse assigned to it by him, they found Savitr ( RV. IV". 53. 3 ). 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thunderbolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
moment ; and the epidemics that rage and carry off numbers of 
hien. In these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
With the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons ( Rudriyas )! 

«/ But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
feigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to therwrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or, the benign 
narh* This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in suqh a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient times. We will now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the "supreme creator, ruler, and per vader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 

it. The Development of the Idea of Rudsa- Siva. 

8 7.8.. Rudra. is represented as disehnnnng brilliant jiinfU 
which run about the heaven and the earth W- r . Vlf. 4.(5. 3 ■ and 

19 [ R» G\ Bhandarkar’s works, Voi. IV. ] 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( RV. 1. 114. 10 ). 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly, in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them ( RV. I. 114. 1 ). When, in conse- 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Pasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. 114. 9 ). 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children with disease 
( RV. VII. 46. 2 ) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness ( RV. 1. 114. 1 ). Rudra was thus believed to cause 
t diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra ; and he is consequently spoken of as possessing 
healing remedies ( RV. I. 43. 4 ) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. II. 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
( RV. VII. 46. 3 ). The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Manu desired ( RV. II. 33. 13 ). 

The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following : “ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings ” ( RV. I. 114. 8. ). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty he perceives divine beings ( RV. 
VII. 46. 2 ). Here even in the Rgveda, Rudra is raised to su- 
preme power. 

§ 79. The character of Rudra appears in a much more develop- 
ed form in the Satarudriya ( TS. IV. 5. 1; VS. chapter 16 ). His 
benignant form (Siva tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Girlsa or Giritra, “lying on a mountain”, 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, whioh is often compared to a mountain and in which he 
was believed to dwell. The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he creeps along with his blue neck and red com- 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working in the open field see a 
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black cloud tinged red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre- 
eenting, as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he is oalled the ! ord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, who frequent and 
move about in lonely places te prevent being detected, and also 
of outoasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

In his character as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medicinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle ( Pasunam 
patifi ) which roam in them. Then Pasupati became in later 
times a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be called the 
“ lord of the quarters ”. He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hair, which epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair. The names Sarva ( arrow-wielder ), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, he 
becomes Sambhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspicious, which 
names occur at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also represent- 
ed as wearing a hide ( Krttim vasanah ). How the epithet arose it 
is difficult to say. But, being represented as roaming in forests 
and other lonely plaoes, the idea of investing him with the skin- 
clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to a poet. 
The Nisadas, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish is expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer. Here the signification of the common name 
appears to be an evil spirit. In another place also the name is 
generalised, but the signification is much better. The Rudras are 
called Ganas or tribes, and Ganapatis or leaders of tribes, work- 
men, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nisadas or men of the 
forest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra-, probably they were his worshippers or their own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposi- 
tion appears very probable, since the groups of bemgs, whose 
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’ Pain , or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or fredueht- 
"ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the habita- 
tions of civilised men; 

S 80. In A.V. the conception .of Rudra' is further, deve- 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods. 
'Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Rathe) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1 '). 

' They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is hear as well as remote. ' They are called. thousand-eyed. 
Their range is far' and wide (3). Their stroke can not be ‘avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder- 
bolt againslX'he Yatudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver' the singers from calamity (7). Sarvals c.alled,' the 
'archer, and Bhava the. king (Rajan), and obeisance is’ made' to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
• places ( VI. 93. 2 ). Obeisance is made to Rudra who Is in i&ftiri, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
" formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1 ). This verse occurs i IP AIT. 

- ( VI ) and also in SIT. ( II. 17 ), where, however, it- appeafs'In a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
■Rudra. ■ • ■’ ' ' 1 

In describing a particular ox Mahadeva is spoken . of as 
' In's two arms ( IX. 7. 7"). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I, 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati (the lord of Spirits )' and Pa^upati ( the 
lord of beasts ), ( XI. 2. 1 ). They are reverenced' as being • in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions ( XL 2. 4 ). 
' Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, gdats, and 
■ sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati ( XL 2. 0 ). To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on the earth ( XT. 2. 10 ). Bhava sees everythirig on 
earth. Nothing is far or near to him. He destroys things' •'iiPthe 
farther ocean, being himself in the preceding - ocean '( XL"2. : 25 ). 
" Rudra is implored not to bring on consumption, poison, and Cele- 
stial fire ( XI. 2. 26 ). Bhava is the lord ( Isa ) of the heavens, the 
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■earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (XI. 2. 27). Bhava is address- 
ed as king (Raj an), (XI. 2. 28). A wish is expressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati ( the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sadasiva ), ( XI. 6. 9 ). Savitr is called 
. Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mahadeva (XIII. 4. 4 ). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s oontrol ( XIII. 4. 28 ). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vratyas, or out- 
casts, in the intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
-northern region, Rudra of the lower region, Mahadeva of the 
upper region, and Isana of all the intermediate regions (XY. 5.1-7). 

§ 81. In SB. ( VI. 1. 3. 7 ) and KB. ( 6. 1. 9 ), Rudra is mentioned 
' as the son of Usas ; and, after he was born, Prajapati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV. and the eighth is Asani, or the thunder- 
’ bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
' though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods mentioned in the AY. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB,, and 
‘an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, Ugra and Asani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or Mahan 
devah, and Isana, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will have been observed that the AV. brings in a 
; new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
• benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
; ( Rajan ). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
; .and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. He is in fire and water, iff plants 
i and herbs, and in all beings ; and he is the protector of Vratyas 
in all quarters ; and he is pre-eminently the ruler ( Isana ). - 
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~ Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
.propitiated by. men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
(attained to the whole majesty of the godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AV., and it is on this majestic form of the god that the 
theosophic speculations of SU., which we will notice further .on, 
.are based.. 

; : § 82. ... But the darker side of the nature of this. god Was never 
...forgotten, A sacrifice , called Sulagava is mentioned in most of 
.the Grhyasutras. A; bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
.■(.AG, IV. 9 h . The rite should ' be . performed beyond the limits 
of a. village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
rule sufficiently indicates the inauspicious character of the rite. 
The, Vapk, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rudra by uttering 
twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the 
first,group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 
‘is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 

. Hara, Mrda, Siva, Bhlma, and Samkara. Or the Yapa may be 
tfirowh into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra, This Sulagava sacrifice should be performed 
’ in a cow-shed when a c.attle disease has to be averted. In, PG. 
( III- 8) the names . uttered in throwing the oblations are the 
v wives, Indram, RudranI, SarvanI, and BhavanT. HG. ( II. 3. 8) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhlma being 
' substituted for Asani ; and oblations are given to the’ wife of each 
by repeating the formula “Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha” (to 
' the wife of God Bhava ) etc., and hot by uttering their proper 
names. 

, Directions are given in PG. ( III. 15 ) to render obeisance to 
. Rudra and pray for safe conduct when traversing a path, coming 
to >a .place where four roads meet, crossing a river, getting into a 
.ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, passing by a 
cemetery or by a cow-shed and such other places. Similarly HG. 
(T..5. 16 ) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra by repeating 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the crossing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep, 
. and when he is overtaken by tornado, or is entering a river, or 
comes to. a variegated scene, sacrificial site or an old large tree, 
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It will thus be seen that, in the time of the Grhyasutras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was thegod 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder- 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers.; Whenever 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other .Vedic. 
gods exoept Yisnu. Many are the occasions in the life of . man* 
which excite fear ; there are epidemic and other diseases,, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes,, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and. protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other- gods. The 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man ; and these appear to have operated in bringing Yisnu into 
prominence. 

What contributed to the formation of Vaisnavism were the' 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration and 
a spirit of worship ; while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is that- has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva. systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is. loved 
ifi Visnu-N ar&yapa-Y asudeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva. ,, , , 

III. Svetasvatara and Htharvasiras Upanisads. 

§ 83. Before we proceed to the consideration of the Rudra- 
Siva sects, we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea of Rudra-Siva as a 
god worshipped by the Indian Aryas generally. This is the 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be composed - iii 
a- sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature of.God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled front 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the God who had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a living and active personality in the minds of the people; 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 
of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in the first chapter are these: that there are three unborn 
elements in the world; of these the all-knowing and the' 
ignorant, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment' and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothing further to be known (12). Pradhana is change- 
able, the immortal is unchangeable ; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the syllable 
“Om ” the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, butter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). 

The three elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
Ramanuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which occurs in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
of the BhG. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the supreme soul 
and the purity of the self. When by the purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known the nature of Brahman, or, 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way, one is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with the verse 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AY. < • 

In the third chapter, we have in the beginning a stanza which 
Sets forth that those become immortal who know him who possess- 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, rules over all the worlds by 
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his ruling powers, who alone is the cause of production and 
growth (1). There is only one Rudra — and they do not ’ recognise 
another — who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts everything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (2). He has his eyes every- 
where, his face every where, as inRV. X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the 
cause of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni- 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
endow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from the 
Satarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
countenance and not to do harm to men, etc. (5, 6). Knowing the 
lord (Isa), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, who 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
encompasses the whole universe, men become immortal (7). Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor- 
tality. 

As formerly remarked, 1 a verse and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of the BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
'occur are Isana, Isa, and Siva ; and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice ( 11, 12, 15, 17, 20 ). In verse 20, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is Ram for Atmanah which is indi- 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which we have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). 

The fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as well as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon and a variety of other objects (2-4). We have then the 
metaphor of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre- 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions (5). 


1 Ante, p. 31. [N.B.U.] 
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We Have next the veise about two birds, the friends and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, which occurs in the RV. ( I. 164. 20 ) and in the MU. ( III. 
1. 1 ). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler ( Isa ), occurs in the MU. also ( III. 1. 2 ) 
but not in the RV. 

After two verses there is another, in which Maya is called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mahesvara ( 10 ). Mahesvara 
is a name of Siva. Having known the boon-giver, Isana, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition, here of a verse in the previous chapter 
( III. 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading ( 12 ). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3 ), the first part of the latter, being paraphrased here (13). 
This verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 

Having known Siva ( the auspicious ), who is minuter 
than the minute, the creator of the universe, of many 
forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro- 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thug, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death ( 15 ). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all nooses (16). This god—this great soul— whose work is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness; those 
who know this become immortal (17). 

When there was simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or non-entity, Siva alone existed. He was the one un- 
changeable thing, and he was the bright light of the sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelligence (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 129. No one can seize 
him above, transversely or in the middle. There is not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal consciousness, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KU. (VI. 9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a pfayer to Rudra to 
protect, the latter of which is the same as RV. 1. 114. 8. 

In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde- 
structible beingsj Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge and ignorance (1), In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Kapila and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every productive energy (2). Giving 
various forms to each group ( lit. net ), the god resolves everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, 
so also the god, the Bhagavat, presides oyer the natures of all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
•natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6). 

The Upanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their . fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
goes through a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb, bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 
he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. This depends on the 
body assumed by him? (8, 9, 10). He assumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in accordance with his qualities and the qualities of 

his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, is 

another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV. 14 and the latter 

t / 

part of 16 (13). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be knowable by Bliava faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resume of what 
precedes. Among other things it- is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6) ; that the one God is concealed in all beings, is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11) ; and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the Samkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 

After this follows a verse to the effect : “ nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
( i. e., make him known ) ; when he shines, everything shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (V. 15) and in MU. 
(IT. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author’s self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one’s own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas — 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
( 18. 19 ). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seen that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Sarhhitas of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the MuncLaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this ; and a great maqy others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, which way is characteristic of the Upanisad 
doetrine in general. Certain Yoga processes are prescribed to 
render this meditation effective, and the final result is a percep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this percep- 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. 9 

This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, , 
Isana and Mahesvara, and his powers are spoken of as Isanls;but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to haye been used, since he was invested with a persona- 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad,- there- 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Samkaracarya, Ramanuja and other 
writers of the different sohools, and not by those of one school 
only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated , 1 a verse and a half from it, and the 
nature of the- religio-philosophic speculations contained in. it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School than those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one’s own intelligence. The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing. Vasudeva-Krsna 
had a historic basis ; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Svetasvatara-Upanisad was com- 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time, were directed towards him ; but when Vasudeva-Krsna also 
came into the field, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 


1 Ante, p. 31, and p. 153. [ N. B. U. ] 
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god who had come to dwell amongst them; consequently the 
germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the object of 
the heightened feelings in preference to the. other. 

Uma*Haimavati. 

§ 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of. the wife of Rudra or Siva, but in the Kena- 
Ufanisad, which is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of Uma oceurs. She is called Haimavatl, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife of 
Rudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story is : — Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to themselves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indrawere sitting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his power and. laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared. Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Uma-Haimavatl and asked her who the spirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedic gods had lost their power or hold over men, 
and Brahmari had come into prominence as the supreme spirit. 
Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Rudra-Siva and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed. 

§ 86. The Atharvasiras is another Upanisad appertaining to 
Rudra. It is a much later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayana and Samkara- 
nanda. , The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Rudra who 
he was. He said that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all the quarters, he is Gayatrl,. man, woman, etc., 
'' and thus a number of things are mentioned with which he' is 
identical Then. Rudra was invisible to them, and they raised 
their arms and praised him saying : “ He who is Rudra, is 
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Bhagavat, and who also is Brahmadeva, a bow to him”. In the 
similar sentances that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
Visnu, Mahesvara, Uma, Skanda, Vinayaka, etc* The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Then Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Budra 
who is Isana, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and Mahadeva, Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Budra ho is 
* • called, because he alone creates and absorbs everything. He is 
called Isana, because he rules by the powers called the Isanls. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in some cases. 

The substance of what follows Is thus given by Sarhkara- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode- 
rate food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana ), thinking 
* 

( Manana ), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
Pasupata vow ( Vrata ), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus 
“ In the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, in which there 
are anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, whioh is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, -the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the PSsupata 
vow ( Vrata ), enjoined for the removal of the noose with whioh 
the Pasu, or the individual soul, is tied. ” 

Here the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is prescribed as & vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Rudra-Siva, calculated to effect a deliverance from 
- the trammels of life. The expression “.Pasupasavimoksana ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is a characteristic of the Pasupata sect. This Upanisad 
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therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, we pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi- 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahabharata. 

IY. Rudra*Siva in the Mahabharata and Linga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the Bhlsmaparvan Krsna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of Uma, 
mother of Skanda, KatyayanI, Ear all and a number of others* . In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a Kirata, and a* severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in fhe end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva,' and, having made an altar of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Samkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. Siva becorhes*pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(Pasupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). 

In the Dronaparvan again, ( chaps. 80-81 ) the attainment 
of the Pasupatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Samkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a lake, where the Astra bad been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the time the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. 

In the Sauptikaparvan ( chap. 7 ) Asvatthaman is mention- 
ed to have propitiated Samkara and obtained a sword from 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, and Asvatthaman 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyumna, 
who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudhisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krsna says that he did 
it through the power of Samkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once told Samkara not to create. Whereupon 
Samkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, went 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, he cut off his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into tLie ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about Mahadeva’s having ceased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-Purana (chap. 10). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Satl, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Pasupata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of Mahadeva 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of sacri- 
fice and assigned no oblation to Rudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anusasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jamba vatl, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as good a son as RukminI, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu 
gl [ G. Bhandarkar’s works* Yob IY, \ 
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enters into a long discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mahadeva. 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he would be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sutras. The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RVS,. and the author of the Pada text Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the gods power and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvasas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu’s devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him "many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Samkara alone, and that he would become a worm or a butterfly 
at the command of Samkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrWive, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Lihga ) is worshipped by men. He 
and Uma were the real creators of animals, as these bdar the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by Narayana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc., 
and conferred on him all the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and Ms consort eight more ; besides she 
promised him sixteen thousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons he obtained was twenty-four inclusive of the birth of 
such a son as he wanted. 

§ 88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, as brought 
out by these accounts appear to be these. He was a powerful, 
wrathful and impetuous god, but generous and bountiful, sn4 
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spared nothing when he was propitiated. Whenever a man con- 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife Uma, 
Parvatl, or Durga, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, Ear all, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts. His vehicle was an ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

It will be seen that the object of worship in Saivism is the 
Lihga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it 7 , and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section 2 to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Nisadas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra's 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 
devilry of the savage tribes. 

There are two places in the BV., in one of which Tndra is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sisna, to disturb the 
rites of the singers ( VII. 24. 5 ) ; and in another lie is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose 
god is Sisna. Here evidently those whose god was Sisna, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryas, who dis- 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
- the matter, my own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then, as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do not, however, deny the possibility that when the SU. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god IsSna as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forms and Yonis, an allusion to the physical fact of the 
Lihga and Yoni connected together, may have been meant as typifying 
the philosophical doctrine of gods presiding over every creative pause* 

2 [ Ante, p. 149 N, B. U. ] 
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of the way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallic 
worship from the barbarian tribes with whom the Aryas came in 
contact. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all' at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 

% 

The Lihga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Patanjali ; for, the instance he gives under P.Y. 3.99, is that of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrti ) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull, and 
not a Lihga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com- 
munication with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed' it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu’s discourse in the Maha- 
bharata. 

From all that we have brought forward from the post-Samhita 
literature, it will appear that Rudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, and who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked, 1 he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhyasutras, which, as we have seen, give 
directions as to the adoration of Rudra under various circum- 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect. 
In the time of Patanjali, images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor- 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them 2 . The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect. 


1 Ante, p. 157f. [ N. B. U. ] 

% See his comment, on P, Y, 3. 99. 
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Several Classes of Siva Worshippers. 

* 

§ 89. A Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Patanjali. 
The members of it were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavat — Siva, we have seen, is called Bhagavat in 
AU. — A Sivabhagavata carried in his hand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped ( under P. V. 2. 76 ). 

In the Narayanlya section of MBh., the Pasupata is mentioned 
as one of 'five schools of religious doctrines ( Santiparvan, chap. 
349, v. 64 ). Siva-Srxkantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeya, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ( verse 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
afterwards recognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BU. (II. 4. 10) 
that the Rgveda, Yajurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but there is evidence in the Puranas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first supposition. 

The Vayu-Purana ( chap. 23 ) and the Lihga-Purana ( chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yugas, Vasudeva, the best of Yadus, would be born of 
Vasudeva, he would incarnate himself as a Brahmacarin by the 
name of Lakulin after entering a dead body thrown into a ceme- 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called EAya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Pasupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 
Mahesvara, would in the end go to the world of Rudra. 

Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Natha near that of 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
( Lakula ) in his hand, in the country of Bhrgukaccha* being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sages, Kusika and others,, conversant with 
the Pasupata Yoga, and using ashes and wearing bark-dress and 
matted hair, are mentioned. 

There is another Inscription, usually called the Cintra 
Prasasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in the 
form of Bhattaraka Sri-Lakullsa, and dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Yikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A- D., 
found at Hemavati in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakullsa is 
represented to have been born again as Muninatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doctrines'. 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Nakullsa-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him. 
From all this it appears that there' lived a certain person, 
of the name of Lakulin ( the holder, of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. .Four 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 
the same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been represent- 
ed by the Puranas to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Rudra-Siva cult that the Pancaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Narayanlya about a 
century after that of the Pancaratra system, i. e., about the second 
century B. C. 

§ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed. At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Prasastapada makes his obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
composed the Vaisesikasastra after propitiating Mahesvaraby the 


1 See JBBEAS, Yol. XXII, pp. 151-153. 
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greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration), and' Acara 
( practice ). These two ways are common to both the Pasupata 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada, there- 
fore, may have been a follower of the Pasupata or Saiva system, 
BhSradvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Yatsyayana’s 
Nyayabhasya, is called Pasifpatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of Northwestern India about 
the middle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
of the Mahesvara sect, and an .image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
Varahamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays down 
the rule that the priests to be employed for the installation of an 
image of Sambhu, should be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 

Haribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century) 1 , calls the Vaisesikas 
Pasupatas and the other school Saivas. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyaya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve times 
in his book. In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas worshipped ,* 
in one or two temples, he says that they resided. And at Benares 
he found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 
the world ; but probably the others mentioned by him were the 

1 Ind. Ant. VoL XI, pp. 255-256. " 
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followers of the Pasupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Hasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the sect of Kapalikas in Maharastra. 1 

In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 (=958 A. D.), a 
village to Gaganasiva, the practiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
Isanasiva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkalesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
not to the Pasupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. B£na in 
the Kadambarl represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Tarapkla’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own ; 
but in another place he represents Vilasavatl, the queen of Tara- 
plda, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ) to worship the god. Bhavabhuti 
in the Malatlmadhava ( Act III) represents Malatl to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Samkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special worship is performed. How Vilasavatl 
and Malatl and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some followers of which with a red clothing 
were waiting at Sukanasa’s door. It, therefore, appears to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva were not members of any of those 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIV, p. 26, 
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sects the names of which have come down to us, as observed' in 
a previous section; 

Rudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
to be their ordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or : ascetic class as well as a class 'of lay followers 
or householders — and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
Tsiang means these last by his Pasupatas — and a class of' Saiva 
religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in Karahata 
as we have noticed. 

There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers . — ( T) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, and ( 3 ) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, SrI-Harsa, Bhatta-Nara- 
yana, Bhavabhuti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of' these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatta-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of-Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Calukyas and- the 
Rastrakutas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

VI. Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects. 

§ 91. The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their 
own, the so-called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. I have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about the sects and ■their 

22 { B. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the more modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

Samkara says that the Mahesvaras maintain that Pasupati 
has revealed five topics ( Br. S. II. 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of Mahesvara, and Pasupati, or the 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. Ramanuja under 
the same Sutra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Pasupati. Kesava Kasmlrin calls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Pasupati.” Srlkantha-Sivacarya calls 
them the “believers in the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara, or 
the great god”. The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Yalabhl dynasty, called 
themselves Mahesvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahesvara, at which the PaSupatas wor- 
shipped. It also follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of Pasupata sects ; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. 

The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only difference being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakullsa. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
Lakullsa, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha Cilluka. 1 2 This 
appears to be a general name app] icable to all systems. In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called an ornament to the 
Lakula school and another is spoken of as “ a hand to Lakula”* 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Somesvara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine ( Siddhanta ) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiyayika and Vaisesika 1 . This shows 


1 Ep. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 92 ( Translation ). 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. VII, Sikarpur Taluq No. 107. 
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that he belonged to the specific Pasupata sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. certain ascetics are called upholders of the 
Lakulagamasamaya, i. e., the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of Kalamukhas. 1 2 3 Here evidently the 
Kalamukhas are called Lakulas, which is the same as Pasupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word sakti and ]Iya> which appear to be characteristic of the 
Kalamukha sect. In a fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to Nagasiva-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the Lakula 
system, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix siva. Nagasiva is praised for emi- 
nence in Agama and in Sivatattva*. From the ending suffix siva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in Sivatattva, it appears that Nagasiva was a follower of the 
Saiva school and at the same time he was a Lakula, or Pasupata. 
A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
son of N&gar&si, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Lakulin 4 . The suffix rasi is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Pasupata, or the Kalamukha school. In a seventh dated 1213 
A. D. a certain religious man is represented as the upholder of 
the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i. e. the system 

1 Ep. Carn. Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 64 ( Translation ). 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 135 ( Translation ). 

3 Ep. Carn. Vol, V, Arsikere Taluq No. 89. Another holy person of the 
name of N5ga with the suffix rasi instead of siva is mentioned in Insor. 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq ( Ep. Carn. Vol. V, p. 137 ). A grant is therein 
recorded to MSdhajlya, a disciple of Nagarasi, who belonged to the 
Kalamukhas and was himself the disciple of Padmasiva-Papdita. Another 
Nagarasi is mentioned in Inscr. No. 48 ( Ibid .)* The grantee in this case 
is KalySpasakti, disciple of Siva^aktideva, who was himself the disciple of 
N2gar5si, “ bound to the Kalamukhas This Nagarasi, or these two 
NSgaraiis, appear to me to be different from the Nagasiva mentioned in 
the text. And the use ef the termination r2si in his case, he being a 
Kalamukha, and of the word sakti in the case of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these were characteristic of the Kala- 
mukha sect, the former being applicable to the Pasupata also. 

4 Ep. Carn. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 103, 
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©{ the learned Lakulin 1 . In an eighth dated 1285 A. D. the 
grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lakulin 2 . This 
perhaps refers to the later school of Lingayatas. 

Thus it will be seen that Lakula was the general name by 
which the'Saiva sects were called, and the specific name Kala- 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakulisa founded, a 
Saiva system corresponding to the Pancaratra system, whichthe 
Vayu- and Linga- Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with 
•it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
*done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
.system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
.name of his work,” the PancadhyayJ, or Pancarthavidya, has been 
handed down, as will be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ma- 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bhasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion therefore 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the same as that explained . by 
Madhava as Nakulisa-Pasupata, and that three other systems arose 
out of it in later times. 

Tho commentators of Sarhkara state that there were four of 
, -these schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Karukasid- 
dhantin and Kapalika. Vacaspati, however, calls the third 
Karunikasiddhantin. Ramanuja and Kesava Kasmirin mention 
" the same four schools, but call Karukasiddhantin by the name of 
Kalamukha. The word Karuka is probably a corruption of 
Kaurusya, the name of the third of the four ( according to the 
, JPuranas,) pupils of Lakulisa, or this last name may be the Sanskri- 
tised form of the original Karuka 3 . A work of the name of 

1 Ep- Cam. Vol. V, Arsikcre Taluq No. 46. 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 45 ( Translation ). 

3 These four schools are mentioned in the Vayaviyasamhita of the f Siva- 

• Euraua (II. 24, 177). The Saiva school, however, is called SiddhSntatnSrga 

and the KSlSmukhas are called Mahavratadharas. . , , 
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Pancadhyayl, dealing with the five-topies allude dto above and 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Kesava Kasmlrin and is 
quoted by Ramananda on Kasikhauda 1 . This must be the same 
work as that which is quoted from by Madhava in the section on 
N akulIsa-Pasupata and attributed by him to ITakulIsa -or Lakullsa. 

YII. The Pasupata System. 

§ 92, The five topics mentioned by Samkara and explained by 
his commentators are these (1) Karya, or effect, which ; is Mahat 
and the rest produced from Pradhana; ( 2 ) Parana, or the cause 
which is Isvara or Mahesvara and also Pradhana ; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Orh, 
contemplation, concentration, etc.; (4) Vidhi, bathing (in-ashes) 
at the three points of time, i. e., the beginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to Gudhacarya, i. e. Incognito 
movement ; (5) Duhkhanfca, which is final deliverance. This % 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Pasupata Beet. 

I. Effect (Karya) is that which is not independent. It is of 
three kinds •• (l) cognition (Vidya), (2) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in- 
dividual soul (Pasu). Of these cognition is the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (2) fntemal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and '(2) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, which is educed by the ‘ instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Oitta). Pot by -fee 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness ifobtMng 

1 See Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. The VSyaviya Samhita (II, 24, 169 ) also mentions 
this work, which it characterises as the highest theosophy (YidyS^ of $iva 
and gives Pancartha as its name, i, e, Panoarthavi&ya. This PaficSHha ap- 
pears to be, alluded to by Madhava when he -refers hisreaderto-the Bahe&r- 
thabhasyadipika in his section on Nakulisa-PSsupata. In €in Inscription 
in the temple of HarsanSth, which exists in the Sikar principality of the 
^ Jaipur state, a person of the name of Yisvarupa is mentioned as the teaOher 
of the Pancartha-LakulSmnaya, i. e., the sacred ‘book of Bakulin; nailed 
PaficSrtha. The Inscription is dated Y, E- 1013 = A. D. 957,s6tthat-‘ f $iere 
can he on question that the Pasupata system was attributed 4© human 
author named Lakulin, the work composed by him being called PafieSitba 
Ep. Ind. II, p. 122 ). 

The occurrence of the names of *the schools and of this bookih the l Pui^ha 
shows that iti composition was later than the foundation the^ehbdls, 
which, them fore, must be.' considered as owingnothing to it. 
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that has been apprehended definitely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external object. The internal cogni- 
tion is of the nature of virtue or vice, which forms the objective 
of the individual and determines for him the body of precepts he 
has to follow. Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds : (1) effeots, 
and (2) causes. The effected organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Pasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Panca- 

rthabhasyadlpika and other works. 

; , ’ (. . 

II. The cause (Karana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
etc. To be the lord means to have the unbounded power of know- 
ing and acting. He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To be a 
Sadya is to be possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

III. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 
through the conceptual faculty (Citta). It is of two kinds, con- 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
consists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The second, or cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
( Sarhvid ). 

IY, Yidhi, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( Carya ) which in- 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2) means or doors, The vows consist in besmearing 
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the body with ashes and lying down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahara ), muttering and circumambulaiion. Thus has Nakullsa 
said: “ One should besprinkle one’s body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practices are six. 
These have been stated by the author of the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara, prostration, and inaudible repeti- 
tion. With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making of the sound ‘ ha ! ha ! ha ! ’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing ^should be resorted to by con- 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the representa- 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing and 
gesticulation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasat. When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. 

The means, or doors, are these : (1) Krathana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake ; (2) Spandana, which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralysed j (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were 
disabled ; (4) Srngarana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful young 
woman ; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what should be avoided; (6) Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 

Secondary processes are those which are intended to help the 
conduct ( Carya), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. For this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after the worship and., wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a Lihga ( the image of the phallus ). 

V. Dul^khahta, or final deliverance, is of two kinds : (1) total 
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destruction of misery, and (2) an elevated condition consisting 
in tie possession of* the power of knowing and acting. The 
power of knowing is of five kinds : (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
object# whiefiare atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
ttraetiing them ; (2^ Sravana, or the miraculous hearing of all 
sounds ; (3 : )'H 4 anana, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
thought ; (4) Yijnana; or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
scienees* with- that ofthe treatises on them and the matter con- 
tained in these last ; and (5) Sarvajnatva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned] succinct and detailed, with their divisions and 
peculiarities; The peculiarities of the present system are such 
aethese : In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this* system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from- nomexistence-is an effect ; here the effect is eternal such 
asPasu, or the individual soul. In other systems the cause 
depends for its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great 
lord acts independently. With others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration* is the attainment of an absolute condition ,; here it 
is* the-^ highest powers. With others Vidhi, or 

process hais for-its fruit heaven and other places, from which 
thereis a. return to mortal life ; in this system the fruit is proxi- 
mity efem (tagged ), from* which there is no return. 

The* power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold: 

(1) Manojavitva, or the power of doing anything instantly; 

(2) Kamarupitva, or the power of assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort ; (3) Vikramaiia- 
dKarmitva*; or the possession of great power, even when the 
operatibnmf the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
these miraculous powers* of knowledge and action at the end of a 
long course of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Pasupata 
system. 

It wilTbe, seen how fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
in this system for the attainment of the highest condition are* 
Rudra-Siva was the god of the open fields and wild and awful 
. )regi6m ; aw^^ ••ttie* ; habitafcibns of men and worshipped by 

# 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times. The SIT. endeavoured to humanise Rudra-Siva ; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also Madhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 

YIII. The Saiva System, 

§ 93. There are three principles: (1) the lord ( Pati ), (2) the 
individual soul ( Pasu), and (3) fetters ( Pasa) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( Vidya ), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation ( Yoga ), and conduct, or discipline 
( Carya ). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul ( Pasu ), fetters ( Pasa ), and god ( Isvara ), 
and determines the importance of formulas ( Mantra ) and the 
ford presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ). This leads to 
initiation ( Dik§a ), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation ( Dlksavidhi ), which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con- 
centration, along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not possible. 

I. Now the lord ( Pati ) is Siva. Siva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds (Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man. He does 
everything ; therefore, he is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc, ; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras) 1 being imagined to be the 

X These five formulas, or Mantras, are contained in the TA. (X, 43-47 ) and 
in the Mah&narayaplya ‘JJ p. 17. The commentator considers these to* 
refer to the five faces of Siva, respectively, They are SadyojSta, Vama- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Is&na. They are also called forms of Siva' 
One of the D&nas, or charitable gifts, mentioned by Hemadri ( DSnakbantja 

23 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV . 1 
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different parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal- 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva : ( 1) formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantresvara), (3) the great god (Mahesvara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). 

II. The Pasu is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of Ksetrajna ( self-conscious ) and others. It ig 
eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eternal and 
boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli- 
vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i. e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pasu is of three kinds : 
(1) Vijnanakala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Kalah)' in consequence of the destruction of the impres- 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is Pralayakala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im- 
pression of deeds (Karman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Maya). Vijnanakala is of two 
kinds : (1) one whose taint (Kalusa) has ended, and (2) another 
whoso taint (Kalusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Kalusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidyesvaras. The Vidyesvaras are eight and are as follows : 
(1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva, (4) 

Vol. I, pp. 789-792 Bibl. Ind. ) consists of five images made of gold or other 
metal fashioned in a particular maimer of these five forms of Siva. In 
giving each a certain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
ident fied in a Saiva treatise with the earth, water, fire, wind an d ether, 
respectively, and they are considered as the creators of these elements in 
another, viz., Vira-Saiva-CintSmaiji, Sholapur 1908 A. D. 

1. See previous seotion. 
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the one-eyed, (5) the one Rudra, (6) he with the three forms, (7) 
Srlkantha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vests the Samaptakalusa ( one whose taint has ended ) with 
Vidyesatva, which is of eight kinds, and the A'samaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores. Pralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken off ), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wich is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahesivara Anarfta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(Kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantresvara of 118 Mantras, i. e. of so many kinds. Paramesvara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 

III. Pasa (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Rodhasakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un- 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout. Maya is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The obstruc- 
tive power is the power of Siva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of which names are given to things and thus 
their nature is determined. 1 

1. Sambhudeva's fjSaivasiddhantadipika, Sholapur 1909, 
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§ 94. This constitutes the first part of the system (Vidyap&da), 
the nature of the other three parts has been ' succinctly given 
above. A few details are these The second part (Kriyapada) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (J apa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
anointing of the preceptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one’s own initia- 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a wordly and for an 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-six principles ; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul ; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Maya and Maliamaya, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the mira- 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp- 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-circle (Muladhara, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalinga, of the 
visible Linga of Uma and Mahesvara, and of the lord of G&nas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and Nandin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men- 
tioned above are : (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; (2) the vilification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 
of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 
in the Saiva system; (3) the enjoyment of things belonging to God; 
(4) the killing of animals. 

§ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school are more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata schQol. This last, as well as the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika, 
or schools that are away from the path or go astray, and are spoken 
ofby Sambhudeva, quoted in the above paragraph, as revealed by 
Rudra. The Saiva schools he calls the Siddhantasastra, or the true 
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Sastra based upon the Mantras, and says that it was revealed by 
Siva. The Vayavlyasamhita also calls it the Siddhanta school. 

It will have been seen that both this and the Pasupata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con- 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Pasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
Siva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 

The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
represented by • Sambhudeva and Srlkanthasivacarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayaviya- 
samhita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Sakti, 
or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Ramanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates, This last is a tenet of the 
Lihgayai school also. 

IX* Kapala and Kalamukha Sects. 

§ 96. Ramanuja tells us under II. 2. 35 or 36 that the Kapa- 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the six 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) a necklace, (2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, (4) a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 
thread ( Yajnopavlta ). Pie whose body bears these marks is free 
from transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 
world and the next (1) eating food in a skull ; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 
holding a club ; (5) keeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of Rudraksa, one string of 
matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the body with 
^ ashes, and such other things are mentioned in the Saiva 
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sacred books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become Brahmanas and attain to the highest order by the per- 
formance of certain rites. For it is said “ One becomes a 
BrShmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint biy undertaking the vow of a Kapala”. 

In the Samkaradigvijaya ( chap. XV, vv. 1-28 ) Madhava 
brings Samkara into contact with the Kapalikas at a place' which, 
according to the commentator, was Ujjayinl. The preceptor of 
the sect came forward to meet Samkara. His body was besmeared 
with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a skull in 
his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Samkara : “ The 
ashes on your body are all right 1 . But why dost thou carry an 
unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull ? Why dost thou not 
worship Kapalin who is Bhairava ? How will Bhairava become 
pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the blood 
of men and with wine ?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 
the king, who accompanied Samkara in his wanderings and the 
Kapalikas. Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 
were all killed. Then Krakaca, the leader of the Kapalikas, 
coming up to Samkara, filled the skull in his hand with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Krakaca prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy ; but as Samkara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
Krakaca himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
Kapalikas, whom Samkara meets at Ujjayini, speak of Bhairava 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of Kapalin, *. e. 
Bhairava. Bhavabhuti in his Malatimadhava gives Srisaila as 
the principal seat of the Kapalikas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed- to 
them. The woman Kapalakundala wears a garland of human 
skulls. She carries away Malatl, the heroine of the play, from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of Karala-Gamunda 

1 Lines of ashes are borne on the body by ordinary Saivas also, and 

Samkara's body was marked with them. 
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near the cemetery to be killed and sacrificed to the goddess by 
her preceptor Aghoraghanta. 

It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedic conception of Rudra, and 
this has now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with his wife Candika wearing a garland of human 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to be a 
confusion between the sects of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. From 
Ramanuja 's account the Kalamukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect ; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva- 
Purana as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
the greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, 
such as eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
to the Kalamukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatimadhava, however, explains Kapalikavrata by 
Mahavrata 1 , and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
ascetics dwelling in the temple of Kapalesvara in the Kasik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant Mahavratins. 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of Kapalikas 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most 
extreme sect. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the Kapalikas and the 
Kalamukhas. 

X. Kashmir Saivism. 

§ 97. It is a relief How to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a 
system of Saivism more huulane and rational. The Kashmir 
Saivism has two branches, the Spandas&stra and the Pratyabhi- 
jnasastra. The authorship of the first is attributed to Vasugupta 
and his pupil Kallata. The two principal works of the system 
are the Sivasutram or Sivasutrani and the Spandakarikas which 
are fifty-one verses only. The first are said to have been revealed 

1 Aot I, p. 33, on 1. 127 of my seoond edition of the play. 
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to Vasugupta by Siva himself or by a Siddha, or perfected human 
being. They were inscribed on a rock on the.Mahadeva hill, and 
Vasugupta was directed to the rock by Siva. Another account is 
that they were revealed by the god in a dream, and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have taken 
place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second work, there are 
also varying traditions,, one ascribing the authorship of the verses 
to Vasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however, 
that Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu- 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
pupils seems to contain the truth. 1 What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Sivasutras which do not ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasutras were composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near -the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and not com- 
posed them himself* 

§ 98. Kallata lived in the reign of Avantivarman*, 854 A» IX, 
wherefore his Guru’s literary activity must be referred to the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity of God’s having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the World* Neither do they admit that he is himself the material 
cause, as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
Sbrile principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
Which are false. God is according to them independent and 
creates merely by the force of his will all that comes into exis* 
tence. He makes the World appear in himself, as if it were dis- 
tinct from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 

* 4 ]?or these -various traditions See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts during 1883— =-84, p. 77f. [ ^Volume II of this Edition p* 199L 
H. B. U*i 

% Btihler, Report of a Toiir rriade in Kashmir, p 78 
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the images reflected in it. Neither does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to Sulin, or Siva, who is repre- 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without a canvass 
and a collection of materials . 1 

Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material or prompting cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
objects by his mere will without any materials. God himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings into ex- 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life . 2 Thus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the supreme 
soul. But the former does not perceive this identity on account 
of his impurity. 

This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believes 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity is called 
Anava (littleness). Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
sptecies of impurity linown as Maylya, or effected by Maya. And 
when under the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man's consciousness of having done a good or evil deed 
which is to lead to happiness or misery in the end . 3 These several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Nada, which is the 


1 See Maidhava’s Sarvadarsanasanigraha, PratyabhijnSdarsana. This vers© 
is quoted in the Kavyaprakasa, Chapter IV; and by other writers on 
AlamkSras. 

2 See the first note on p. 80 of my Report for 1883—84 =[ Volume II of this 
Edition, p. 203n2 K B. U. ] 

& Sivasvttravimarssinl by KsemarSja under Sdtra I, 2 and 3, published by th© 
KSsmlra Government. 

24 l R. G* Bhandarkar’s works, Vol, IV. \ 
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female element constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and from which rises speech. 

Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
cannot stand, or assume a shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im- 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
with others which are personalised as Amba, Jyestha, RaudrI, 
Vfcma. 1 

The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla- 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought. When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him. 2 

§ 99. The founder of the Pratyabhijna school of Kasmlra 
Saivism was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was composed 
by his pupil IJdayakara, and contains verses which are called 
Sutras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana- 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Somananda/ 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 A. D., 4 wherefore 
Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter of the 
tenth century. 

The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school are the same as those maintained by the preceding one. 
But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system. There is an Upanisad text 5 , from 
which it follows that every thing shines when He shines and 

1 Ibid. Sutra 4, and SpandapradfpikS, V, 42. These several kinds of Mala and 
Nida correspond to Pasas, or fetters, viz., Mala, Karman* MSyS and 
Rodha^akti given by Madkava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
here for the PSsa of that system and Anava for its Mala* It is also called 
Anava by Sambkudeva. 

2 Sivastttravimardini I. 5. 

3 Bilhler, Report of a Tour made in Kasmir; extract from Nos, 465-66, p. CLX. 

4Ibid* pp. 81-82. 

5 KTJ. 5 15 ; SU. 6 14 ; MIT. 2, 2, 10* 
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that everything becomes perceptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of us j 

becomes an object of knowledge by his illumining power. 

Capable of knowledge and action as we are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him- 
self. But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
fact that we do not recognise that we are God, though we are 
really so. Just as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptures when she is carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature he does not feel, though he is him- 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him. But when he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e., when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it is that the serene bliss dawns upon him. The Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way. 

According to Madhava, these two systems do not enjoin res- 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline which the other 
schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 
cut themselves off from the old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism or Kala- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet Pasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was 
claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XL The Yirasaiva or Lingayat Sect. 

§ 100. The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the son of Madiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect. His story is given in the Basavapurana 1 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. H e, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of the 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Visvesvararadhya, Panditaradhya, 

Ekorama, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now. L 

Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for f 

the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of j 

Vlrasaivas. 

From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His was a life of political turmoil. From his native 
place Bagevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala*or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157—1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of the king's treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came ta the 
notice of the. king Vijjana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit. These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to punish him ; but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. 



1 This book and a good many others appertaining to the Lingayat sect have 
been published under the patronage of an influential and enlightened 
ipember of the sect, the late Mr. MallSppE VSrada. of Shola^pur, 






. § 101. There is a work entitled Vijj&larayacarifca by a Jaina, 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Yijjana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But since the 
Lihgayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historical 1 . Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and could hardly have been the pro- 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a • new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lihgayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Vlrasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ramayya. An account of this per- 
son is also given in the second part of the Basavapurana, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and if it should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con- 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv ? sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where it exists, and when Ramayya compelled the Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they went to Kalyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre- 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the ‘king. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Virasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection with Diksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 

1 For the Lihgayat account see the translation of the Basavapurana, Journ. 
B. B. R. A. S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurana itself, printed at Poona, and 
for the latter see Wilson’s Mackenzie Mss.- 
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choose a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of Visvaradhy a, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments.’ The same 
list is given in another treatise. 8 These five vessels are con- 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
ed in a former section. 1 2 3 The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age 4 . Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Vlrasaiva, or Lihgayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
Siddhantadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before. 5 But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Ahga, Lihga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word aradhya, while in other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their names. 6 This was the name of a sect 
allied to the Lihgayats. 

1 VivekacintSmapi Purvabhaga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 

2 Vira»aivScarapradipika, Poona 1905 A. D., pp. 33-37. 

3 P. 177, note 1. 

4 PaBoSoSryapanoamotpattiprakaraija, Bombay 1903 A. D., p. 1. 

5 S 95. 

6 PancacSryapancamotpattiprakararia p. 35. 
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* Of the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic vessels, 
Mr. Brown 1 does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the Aradhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Vlrasaiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary Lingayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the holy Gayatrimantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor- 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed, very great respect. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the Vlrasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character. And 
thus these two sects of the Vlrasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

§ 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Cit), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is cahed Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakxti and 
Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 
( The first part stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos- 
sessions* It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistic Sthala (position). 

By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti), that Sthala be» 
% Madras journal of Literature and Science* Vol. XL 
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choose a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallio 
vessels full of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of Visvaradhya, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments. 1 The same 
list is given in another treatise.® These five vessels are con- 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
ed in a former section. 2 3 The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age 4 . Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Virasaiva, or Lingayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
Siddhantadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before. 5 6 But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Anga, Lihga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word aradhya, while in other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their names. 2 This was the name of a sect 
allied to the Lingayats. 


1 Vivekacintamapi Purvabhaga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 

2 Vira»aiv5o5rapradIpik5, Poona 1905 A. D., pp. 33-37. 

3 P. 177, note 1. 

i Paflo8o5ryapafioamotpattiprakarana, Bombay 1903 A. D,, p. 1. 

5 §95. 

6 PaficScSryapaScaniotpattiprakarana p. 35. 
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• Of the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic vessels, 

• Mr. Brown 1 does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the Aradhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Vlrasaiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary Lihgayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the holy Gayatrlmantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor- 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed. very great respect. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the Vlrasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character. And 
thus these two sects of the Vlrasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

§ 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
* / 

(Sat), intelligence (Oit), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatatfcva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is cal’ed Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
r Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 

( The first part stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of ail pos- 
sessions. It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-duallstic Sthala (position). 

By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti), that Sthala be* 
3 Madras journal of Literature and Science, Vol, XI* 
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comes divided into two : (1) Lingasthala, (2) Angasthala. Linga- 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Angasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kala-j and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is. free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli- 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper ; therefore, the former 
exists in the Lihga or Siva, and the latter in the Ahga or indivi- 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti, there is a union between 
the soul and Siva. 

The Lihga is Siva himself, and not a mere external emblem of 
him. The Lingasthala is divided into three : (1) Bhavalinga, (2) 
Pranalinga, and (3) Istalihga. The first is without any parts 
( Kala ) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
the highest. The second is to. be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired ( ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions ; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped ( ista ) with care. The Pranalinga is the intelligence 
( Cit ) of the Supreme Soul, and Istal'inga, the joy. The first is 
the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the third, 
the gross form. 

These three Lingas, corresponding to j;he soul, the life and the 
gross form, and being characterised by use ( Prayoga ), formulas 
( Mantra ) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called Kala, Nada 
and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into two; the first 
into Mahalinga and Prasadalinga, the second into Caralinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga and Acaralinga. 
These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or power, give rise 
to the following six forms. (1) When the Siva essence is 
operated oft by the power of intelligence ( Cit ), it forms the 
Mahalinga, the attributes of which are the absence of birth and 
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death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, subtleness, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
( Gaitanyarupa ). (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power ( Parasakti ), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakhya 1 which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti- 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle is called Prasadalinga. 
(3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
( Adisakti ), Caralihga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purusa ( a person ), and is higher than the Pradhana or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
permeated by the will power ( Icchasakti ) it forms Sivalinga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power ( Kala ), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge ( Jnanasakti ) it forms a Gurulinga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
intelligence. (6) When influenced by the power of action 
( Kriyasakti ), it is called Acaralinga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
is conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciation. 

It will be seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being considered in- 

m 

dependently. The second is the form in which we conceive of 
him as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 
is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 
material world. The fourth is a bodily form, the body, how- 

1 The S&dakhya is the product of the combination of the principle, the Siva 
essence, With the two of the five powers, Para and Adi. The SadSkhyas are 
five 2 (I) SivasEdakhya, which develops into Sadasiva ; (2) Amurta, or not 
finite, which becomes Isa; (3) SamUrta, or finite, which results in Brahmesa; 
(4) Kartr, or agent, Which becomes Isvara ; (5) Karman, or action, which 
develops intolsana. The Sadakhya alluded to in the text must be Sadasiva. 

25 ( R; G. BJiandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV, 1 
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ever, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like the 
body attributed to Har ay ana, or Krsna, by the Vaisnavas. The 
fifth is the form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer. 

Bhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It con- 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Angasthala, or the subject of the indivi- 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Yogahga, the 
second Bhoganga, and the third Tyaganga. By the first, a man 
obtains happiness by his union with Siva ; by the second, he 
enjoys along with Siva ; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the wakeful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Of the first, or YogShga, we 
have the two, Aikya.and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called Samarasa Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experience. The second is 
called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Lihga, or God, in himself 
* and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds: (1) Pranalingin and (2) Prasadin. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns* all the objects of 
one’s enjoyment to the Lihga, or God, and serenity (Prasada) is 
acquired. The divisions of the last are MShesvara and Bhakta. 
The first is one who has a firm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observance of 
vows a,nd restraints, whioh have Siva for their object, and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc. and a heroically rigid vow based upon 
a firm belief in the unity of the Lihga, or God. A Bhakta is one, 
who, turning his mind away from all objects by which it is at- 
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traoted and practising devotion and rites, lives a life of indiffer- 
ence to the world.' 

This represents the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to Samarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom- 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistic school of Saihkara. 

The belief of the Virasaiva school that the original essenoe of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Lihga or God, 
and Anga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ramanuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Vlrasaivas there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lihgayat school, therefore, is a school of quali- 
fied spiritual monism ( Visistadavaita). It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Ramanuja’s system. 

' Srlkanthasivacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I. 4. 22, 
he states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
i s used to express the supreme soul in BU. (IV. 5. 6), because the 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 2. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 

1 The above is an abstract of the matter contained in the Anubhavasutra 
of Wayideva, Sholapur, 1909, 
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and in his comment on IV. 4. 3—4, he represents the delivered 
soul as similar to the Supreme Soul, that is, as having the attri- 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 4, 2, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the 
Supreme Soul. Thus Srlkantha’s view appears to be identical 
with that of the Vlrasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (Pasupata and others), which are dualistic, these three 
Saiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism, 

§ 104 The highest class of Lingayats is composed of those who 
call themselves Lihgi-Brahmnas, the other castes or classes who 
wear the Linga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Brah- 
manas consist of two main classes, the Acaryas and the Pancam as. 
The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acaryas 
were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 
Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section 1 . They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony. 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vlra, Handin, Vrsabha, 
Bbrhgin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as Siva himself. From the Isana face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
( leader of a group), who had five faces. From these five faces 
sprang five Pancamas, known by the names of Makh&ri, Kalari, 
Purari, Smarari, and Vedari, which, the reader will remember, 
were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapancamas. Each Pancama has to connect himself with one 
of the five Acaryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem- 
bers of the same Gotra. These Pancamas have got Gotra, Pravara 
and Sakha of their own, and the Lingayats thus seem* to . have 
copied the Brahmanic system. The Pancamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of Siva 2 . 

According to the ordinary account the true Lingayats are 
divided into four classes : (1) Jahgamas, or priests, (2) Silavants, 

1 Ante, p. 177nl [ 3Sf. B. CJ. ] 

% Pancacaryapancamotpattiprakarana. 
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or pious, (3) Banjigs, Or traders, and (4) Pancamsalis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes men- 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acarya class are popularly called Jshgamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Virakfcas (passionless) and who devote them- 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and asceticism. They maintain a convent (Matha) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, which might be called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Chitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exercise religious 
control over the Pancamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jangamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
country from the Himalaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning the sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true Lingayats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half Lingayats. The 
Lingayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable' during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
alnong Brahmanic Hindus. 

§ 105 There is a DIksa ceremony among the Virasaivas corres- 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Gay at r I m antra of the latter, they have the Mantra ‘ Om namas 
Sivaya and have to wear the Linga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yajnopavlta. On the occasion of the DIksa, the Guru 
holds a Linga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the highest existing thing and so forth, he ties it 
round the neck of the disciple with a silken cloth by repeating a 
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Mantra used by the Brahmanas in putting on the Yajnopavlta. 
This is called the Lingasvayattadlksa. This ceremony is perform* 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Lihga like men. The Lihga is generally put into a box made of 
silver and suspended round the neck. The Vlrasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Gayatrl, the first two lines of 
which are the same as the Brahmanic Gayatri, and the last is 
1 Tan nah Sivah pracodayat 

In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the. bride is the same 
a6 among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated are 
the same as those used by Rgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage oeremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Linga, called Ista-Linga, worn on the body, is their chief 
divine worship ; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Linga therein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not concern themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 

§ 106. There is a traditional legend among the Lingayats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, he told him 
to create the world. But Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Ac ary as and Pancamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that' creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view. But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for themselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, though, as shown above, that 
framed by the Lingayats for themselves is a copy of that of the 
Brahmapas, which, however, is a reformed copy. 
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The impression that this whole account creates in one is that 
Lin'gayatism owes its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanic Hindus under the leadership of a body 
of men composed of Brahmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sect 1 . 

It will thus be seen that all the Lingayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lingi-Brahmanas, i. e., 
Brahmanas wearing the Linga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jahgama class is said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix aradhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanic descent 2 . As to the Pancamas, they probably repre- 


1 An Xradhya sect is mentioned by Anantanandagiri as having come into 
conflict with Samkaracarya ( See Sarhkaravijaya, Bibl. Ind., p. 37 j. In the 
corresponding portion of , Dhanapati’s Pindima which accompanies 
MSdhava's Samkaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur; so that it 
is questionable whether the Aradhya sect came into existence before 
Samkara, even if we suppose that the sect mentioned by Anantanandagiri 
was the same as the one we have noticed as affiliated to the Lihgayats. 
Or, on the evidence of Anantanandagiri the Aradhya sect may be con- 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of SamkarScarya,’ 
that is, before the ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
Lingayat reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Aradhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brahmanic practices. To 
this portion is to he traced the ArSdhya sect of the present day. 

2 There are Jahgamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica- 
tion with one such’of the name of Mallikarjunasastrin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect wich I have followed in this section, and also 
gave oral information on some points. He claims to be a Brahmana 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being the White Yajurveda. 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmanic system which followed 
the occupation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaisyas 
belong to the class of the twice-born, so also do the Pahcamas 
and hence they are included in the Lihgi-Brahmana group. 

XII. Saivism in the Dravida ©onntry. 

§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirunanasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Padigam, which consists often stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the authors name usually added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem- 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
Brahmanic 'Veda. In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upanisads. The author of this book is Manikkava&agar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in Irritation of 
the Devaram hymns. One of the writers is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom Bajaraja Cola, who came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tirumular. The eleventh collection is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which were 
written by Nambi Andar Nambi. The third of these ten forms 
the basis of the Tamil Purana called Periyapurana. These eleven 
collections together with the Periyapurana, which are all written 

The bead monk of the Chitaldrug convent alluded to above ■was on a 
visitation to Poona about two months ago with all the state of a spiritual 
potentate, having four elephants with him and a number of followers. He 
Was a good, courteous and kindly person, had studied Sanskrit grammar 
and Was able to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit. Some of the books of 
the sect are Written in Sanskrit, 
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in the Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana-Acaryas, which are fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantasastras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature. 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirunana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
Used. Sambandha’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and Jainas ; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Kuni Pandya of Madhura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faith 1 . 

In an Inscription in the Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore the 
king Rajarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tiruhanasambandha, before 
the twenty -ninth year of his reign 2 . The date of Rajaraja’s 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. DA This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscription 4 that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharastra, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of Rajaraja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam- 
bandha had come to be looked upon as so sacred that the recita- 

1 The above account is mostly taken from the able paper of P. Sundaram 
Pillai published in the Ind. Ant. Vol. XXV, pp. 113ff. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Pillai does not give us precise information as to whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandha directs his attacks or the Jainas. 

2 South-Indian Inscriptions ed. by E. Hultzsch, Vol. ’I, p- 252, No. 65, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vo’. XXIII, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. Inscrs,, Vol. II, p. 2. 

26 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol, IV, ] 
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tion or singing of them was considered an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by the followers of the 
Brahmanic Yeda. This character the hymns of Sambandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is consistent with the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh century. 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kancipura contain evidence 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. 
The Pallava king Rajasimha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him Rajasirhhesvara. Rajasimha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince Pulakesin I.\ who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Kirtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. DA 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seems to 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, since the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling* but there must have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the Rajasirhhesvara 
temple at Kanci Atyantakama, which was another name of Raja- 
sirhha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva* 
siddhantasi And the last species of the Saiva 1 terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called Siddhantas&stra composed 
by Santana-Acaryas. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the Saivadarsana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 
Siddhantas was, we have not the means of finding out, as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

The Periyapurana gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the Alvars of the 
Vaisnavas. Hie enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
to contend with were Jainas, and it appears to me that both 

1 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. T, p. 11. 

% Early History of the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 61 [ =aTolum« III of this 

Edition, p. 68 N. B. U. ] 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Buddhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern country. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on with their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
country before the revival, we have not the means of determining. 

XIII. The Saktas or Sakti Worshippers, 

§ 108. In the Yedic literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
we have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned. 
We have such names as Rudranl and BhavanI, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male consort. In the MBh. 
(Bhlsmaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the forthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following : Kumar! (maiden), Kali (black 
or female time as destroyer ), Kapall ( wearer of skulls), Maha- 
kall (the great destroyer), Candi (angry), Katyayani (of the 
Katya family ), Karala (frightful), Vijaya (Victory), Kausiki 
( of the Kusika family ), Uma, Kantaravasini (dwelling in the 
forest). Therms another hymn in the Virataparvan (chap. 6) 
sung by Yudhisthira. It does not exist in the principal Southern 
M>S., and is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
same matter as in a similar passage in the Harivamsa. The 
points an4 epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 
She is called Mahisasuranasini (or the destroyer of the demon 
in the shape of a buffalo) and she is fond of wine, flesh and beasts. 
She was born to Yasoda and dashed against a stone, whereupon 
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she went to heaven. She is called the most beloved of Narayana 
and the sister of Vasudeva. She resides permanently on the 
Yindhya mountain. 

It is related in the Harivamsa ( vv, 3236 ff. ) that Vjsnu, 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of des- 
troying time (Nidra Kalarupini) to become the daughter of 
Yasoda. She is told that she would become KausikI and would 
have a permanent residence on the Vindliya mountain. There she 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumbha and would 
be worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
Apya ( Durga ) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 

The goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, according to 
the Markancleya-Purana ( ch. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, v isnu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri- 
buted to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments. 
She is called Gandl and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Nisumbha, according to the account 
which follows, is thus explained. The gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvati came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then Siva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Parvati, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She was called 
KausikI, because she sprang out from Kosia or frame of Parvatfs 
body. When Ambika came out of her body, Parvatl's complexion 
became dark, and hence she received the name of K&lik£ ( dark 
one ). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumbha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Kali with a frightful face wearing a garland of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with aa infernal weapon (Khatvahga) 
in her hand. She killed the demons Canda and Munda, and went 
back to Ambika, who thereupon, since she had killed those 
demons, gave her the name Camunda. The seven Saktis, Brahml, 
Mahesvarl, Kaumarl, Vaisnavl, Varahl, NarasimhI and AindrI, 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods from whoip their 
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names are derived, are called her excellent forms (Vibhutis). 
At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the Vaivasvata 
Manu, destroy Sumbha and Kisumbha again by assuming the 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro- 
ceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambharl, Bhlma, 
Bhramarl, etc. 

§ 109. In the account here given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses who owed their conception to different historical con- 
ditions, but who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the usual mental habit of the Hindus. First we have Uma, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva. Then we have Haimavatl, 
and Parvatl which are the epithets of Uma, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain. 

Then there are goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 
VindLiya mountain, to whom animals and even human beings were 
sacrificed, and oblations of wine were given and who were also 
the goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 
Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 
names of Kar^la, Kali, Candl, Camunda, and others. It must be 
admitted, however, that the first two names came into use when 
in an early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 
which were considered his tongues, have those two names and 
five others. Probably the ferocity of the later goddesses of those 
names was due to this identification and not to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocious barbarous tribes. In all likeli- 
hood, however, both the elements contributed to give that 
character to Kali, Karala and Camunda. That an aboriginal 
element should have contributed to the formation of Rudra s 
consort in later times, as it did in earlier times, towards^ the 
formation of Rudra himself as he is represented in the Sata- 
rudriya, is a matter that might be expected. 

A third and powerful element in the conception of these 
goddesses is that of Sakti, or power. The powers of willing, acting, 
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creating, illuding, etc. were conceived of as goddesses as the 
noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The seven goddesses 
named above, Brahml, Mahesvarl, etc. owe their origin to this 
conception of Sakti and the powers of the seven gods. In later 
times some of the Brahmanic families came to have tutelary 
goddesses, and thus we have Katvayanl, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and KausikI, the goddess of the Kausikas. A further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary bland 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, and animals and human beings are 
sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, in which she is 
the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, who are so 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 

§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, constitute a considerable body of literature. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of a 
school based on one of these forms, that which we have called 
sensual. The goddess here is called Anandahhairavi, Tripura- 
sundarl, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of NIpa or Kadamba trees, in the 
inidst of which is a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion is situated a palace made of the wish-grving stone, 
where lies the great Isani, the great Tripurasundarl, on a couch, 
which is Siva, with Mahesana for its coverlet and Sadasiva for 
its pillow. The legs of the couch are Brahmadeva, Hari, Rudra 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging certain functions con- 
tained in the essence' of Mahesvara 1 . This is a mythological 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic cirles and of techni- 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to the highest position. 
Anandabhairava or Mahabhairava, which is the name given to 
Siva, is the soul of, or is composed of, the nine collections of 
things of which the world is made up, such as time and its 

1 Saundaryalaharl with Laksmidhara's commentary, Mysore Ed,, comment, 
on vv. 8 and 92. 
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various forms ( Kalavyuha ), existing things like the blue sub- 
stance ( Kulavyuha ), names ( Namavyuha ), perception ( Jnana- 
vyuha), the five faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelli- 
gence, and mind (Cittavyuha ). Mahabhairava is the soul of the 
goddess ; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity. When 
there is Samar asya, or community of joy or intense love between 
them, creation follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavi, 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of destruction 1 . 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Sambhava- 
darsana, on which the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these 2 . Siva and Sakti are the primordial 
substances. Siva in the form of Prakasa ( light ) enters into 
Sakti in the form of Vimarsa or Sphurti ( feeling or appearance ), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu ( drop ) ; and Sakti similarly 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out of it the female element called Nada (sound). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, 
there are two drops, one of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the Kala ; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
Kamakala. Thus there are four powers united here : (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world ijs 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu. 
Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follows 
simply from it. They only contain the materials of things, and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated with them 
by (3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannot 
produce, and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 
the male drop. 

1 Ibid. v. 34. 

2 Th© following contains in a recast form the matter given in pp. 89 — 91 of 
my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883 — 84. 
[ as Volume II of this Edition, pp. 219-223 N. B. U. ] 
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When all these four principles unite into one substance, 
Kamakala, the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them ( Vagarthau ), proceeds. Another substance called the 
Hardhakala is also developed, according to some, along with the 
Nada, when the female element first enters into the simple Bindu. 
In a certain text the highest deity, or Kamakala is spoken of as 
having the sun ( compound Bindu ) for her face, fire and moon 
( the red and white Bindus ) for her breasts, and the Hardha- 
kala for her organ of generation. This view provides a womb 
from which creation springs out. The creative agent, therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest deity and is 
called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika and Tripurasundarl. Siva is 
symbolically identified with the letter a and Sakti with h, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. • This h is called Ardhakala, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or womb, mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the letter h. This 
h, or the half part, together with a which stands for Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoism or individua- 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments ( i. e.. the whole 
creation) have egoism or individuality; and all souls are but 
forms of Tripurasundarl and become Tripurasundarl when they 
study and practise the Kamakalavidya with its series of Devl- 
cakras, or mystic circles. A and h, being the first and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them all letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the whole speech ; and just as all 
things are produced from Tripurasundarl, so are all words which 
express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinama, or development, and not 
Yivarta, or the generation of false appearances. This is the 
philosophy of the Sambhavadarsana, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, still it is 
thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre- 
dominant; and the highest deity is a goddess, viz. Tripurasundarl. 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become 
identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of his religious exercises 
is to habituate himself to think that he is a woman. Thus the 
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followers of the Sakti school justify their appellation by the 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
become a woman. 

Tripurasundarl is propitiated and eventually attained by 
assuming the vow ( DIksa ) of a devoted worship of her. This 
vow is of three kinds. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the Maha- 
padmav&na ( a garden of lotuses ), as possessed of a body which 
is pute Joy and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
one’s own self. The second is the Cakrapuja, the worship by 
•means of the mystic circles, which is a Bahyayaga, or material 
worship ; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial. It 
Consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the whole of which forms the Sricakra. The pictures 
are drawn on a Bhurja leaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf 1 . With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas : (1) Kaulika and (2) Samayin. 
The former worship the gross material object, while the latter 
have a recourse to imagery. The worship of the pictures just 
mentioned is resorted to by ancient (Purva) K aulas, while the 
modern ( Uttara ) Kaulas worship the organ of a living beautiful 
'toman, The Kaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
and themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish aud such 
other things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 
practices. There are even Brahmanas, who secretly profess tbge 
doctrines of the Sakta school and worship the goddess Tripura- 
sjindfri in accordance with the Purva-Kaula or Uttara-Kaula 
way. There ^re no distinctions of caste when the worship of the 
Bhairavlcakra is going on. Men of all castes become Brahmanas, 
but th$y resume their own castes when the worship is over 2 . 
There are several more innocent and decorous modes of wor- 
shipping the goddess tender the names of Lalita and Upauga- 
lalita mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The worship 
of -the latter comes off on the fifth lunar day of Asvina and of 

1 Saundaryalahari V. 41, commentary. 

" 2 Xufrecht’s Oxf. Cat. p. 92, n.. 

2? ( R. G> Bhandarkar’s Wbrks> V61v IV. J 
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the former for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood 1 . 

XIY. The Sect of Ganapatyas. 

§ 111. Rudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were called his 
Ganas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The natne 
Rudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Rudra and so 
was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, Vinayaka, denoting a spirit 
also came into use. In the AIL Rudra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called Vinayaka. 
In the MBh. ( Anusasanaparvan 151, y. 26.) . Ganesvaras and 
Vinayakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere ; and again, ( v. 57 •■) 
Vinayakas are said to remove all evil from men when praise*^. 
Ganesvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
as the former are in the Satarudriya, many in number and 
present everywhere. 

In the Manavagrhyasutra ( 2. 14 ) is given an account of 
Vinayakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) Salakatahkata, (2) Kusmandarajaputra, (3) Ufemita, and (4) 
Devayajana. When possessed by these a person pounds sods of 
earth, cuts grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur- 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Princes 
Royal do not obtain the kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other- 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and" there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course ' of student: Trade 
and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows such 
signs of being possessed by Vinayaka, is made to go through the 
ceremony of bathing in waters brought from four places and 
with a little earth from four different quarters thrown into them. 


1 See HemSdri, Vpatakhaigfa. 
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After- bathing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
.offered to the four. Vinayakas in. a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food. of many sorts, rice, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should be 
.put into a, basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first being covered with Kusa grass. 
Then certain deities; including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
f wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
satisfy the worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
.the persons haunted by the Vinayakas. , 

i Yajnavalkya in his Smrti ( L 271ff. ) gives the same ceremony 
■ and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
:in a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
. by stating that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed Vinayaka to 
-the leadership of the Ganas, ( i. e. made him Ganapati), .and 
: assigned. to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruct 
.tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vinayaka is only 
c addressed,. but instead of the four names occurring in the Sutra, 
six are given, viz.* (1), Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) Sala, (4) Katahkata, 
(5) Kusmapda* and (6) Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
. various kinds; of ffood has. been prepared, directions are given to 
c make an obeisance to Ambika, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ’ ceremony contained in the Sutra is un- 
questionably: more ancient than that contained in the. other work. 
:,But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
cthat had elapsed, between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
& the Smrti, the four Vinayakas had become one Ganapati-Vinayaka, 
having Ambika for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 
. .own nature, this last god. is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
, but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. , That the 
. Vinayakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
/ era, maybe taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhyasutra. But the one Ganapati-Vina- 

r yaka, the son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 

, . 

much later. ' ^ ' 
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None of the' Guptaj Inscriptions which I subjected to an 
examination on a former occasion 1 2 3 contains any mexltion of his 
name or announces any gift or benefaction in his-honour. But 
in two of the caves at Ellora, there are groups of images of Kala, 
Kali, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati®. These caves 
are to be referred to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of the§ eighth century 
the Ganapati cult must have come into practice, and the Smrti 
of Yajnavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, and ah old relic, Which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are fourid at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
is a column there, on the top of which there are four images of 
Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance is made to Yinayakh. 
The date of the inscription's Vikrama-Samvat 918 = A.D, 86 2 s . 

When and how the god came to have the'elepharit's head, it is 
difficult'to determine. The images in the cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in the beginning Of the 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
Malatlmadhava, as possessed of such a head. Rudra-Siva and 
the gods allied with him were connehted closely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found.“The hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was the 
hide of amelephant, and it perhaps suited the fanoy of some men 
to place the head ;of that 'animal over the body of a gOd originally 
mischievous. Ganapati ’s reputation for wisdom is; I believe; to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and Brhaspati, who 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati, of course; is the 
Vedic god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the Ganapatyft sect are tnehtioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called; in his 
Samkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in his commentary on 

1 See my ‘Peep into the Early History of India’ ;; JBBKA&, Vol. XX, 
Jp. 336ff, 

2 In KSvapa-ki-khSI, in the : cireumambulatory passage and ftSna«6v*ra 
temples. See Cave-Temples by Fergusaon and Burgess. 

3 Ep. Ind- Vol. IX, pp. 277ff, 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mahaganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should he 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, he 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
Acarya is given as Girijasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikninafa, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand bn jtV*. II. 
23. 1, and makbs Out this text to mean “We meditate oh thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indria 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others He should be worshipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a ydllow silken garment, hearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in MiS hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
Obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
j and Brahma a$d others are his parts. The worshipper hf this 

% Ganapati should tear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gana- 

pati ’s face and o&e tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then camb Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of tlcchibta- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the M§-hhfi38d 
path ( Vamamkrga ), which probably was set up in imitatioh bf 
s the Kaula worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati iheditated 

On is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste anibng the 
followers of this sect, hfo restriction is to be observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of #ine. The follower should have a red mark bn 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( Sariidhyavandana ), are left to a man’s own will- 
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e, The followers of the other three Ganapatis, Navanlta, Svarna, 
and Samtana, worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti* 
But since Ganapati is adored in the beginning .of every religious 
act, he is the chief god and all the other gods are. parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard the whole world 
as Ganapati and adore him as such. 

; ' Since the god Ganapati -Vinay aka was introduced about the 
.sixth century, it is questionable whether these several sects 
existed at the- time of Samkaracarya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was a custom common to 
them with the Madhva Vaisnavas, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sect arose. But the worship of Gana- 
pati without reference to any particular sect is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special oqcasions. His image made of play is worshipped 
.with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fpurth lunar day 
of the month of Bhadrapada (September), and at Chinch wad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
.of that god. * .v . 

\ XV. Skanda or Karttikey^i. 

§ 113. Another god whose worship was extensively practised 
: in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda or K&rttikeya. The 
.general belief is that he was the son of Siva and Parvati. But 
. in the Ramayana he is represented as the son of the god of fire 
;• arid 'Gang a ’( I. chap. 37). The foetus was thrown by Gariga 
- on the ' Iiimavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 
: stars constituting the constellation of Krttika* ( Pleiades ), and 
was thus called the son of the Krttikas or Karttikeya. In 
. the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 229 ) also he is represented as the 
* son of Fire,, but the mother was Agnfs true wife fjvaha, who had 
; assumed, the forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
: But here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
: that god. There are other stories connecting hixp with Siva and 
Parvati as his parents. But whatever the legend-may have been 
there is nc question that he was connected with , Siva, and was 
. the leader, of one of his Ganas. There is a Lihgayat tradition 
, reported in the section on that sect 1 that he was a founder of a 
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Gotra, and was - a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
for his vehicle is' also consistent with his connection with Siva, 
as peacocks are found in forests of which Rudra and his 
attendants werAgods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gana of Rudra; And Inhistorical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under P. V. 3. 99, Patanjali mentions the images of 
‘Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in his time. On 
-the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prince Kaniska, there are 
figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Komaro and Biz&go 1 . The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Mahasena, which is the second name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, which. is also a name of Skanda-, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Visakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 
there was no necessity for giving three names and three figures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Visakha undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patanjali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha us mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra’s thunderbolt. This is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two, as one person ; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fact that there are two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may.have been the names of one single deity. There are 
also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
or Mahasena in the early centuries. In the year 414 A. IX was 
built a Pratoll, or- gallery, in the temple of Svami-Mahasena by 
one Dhr uvaser man at Bilsad 2 . Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and Karttikeya are mentioned in 
Hemadri’s Vrata-khanda, and the worship of that god has not 
become obsolete .even at the present day. 

XYI. The Sect off Sauras and the Northern Sun-Worship, 


§ 114. Surya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
and not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity'* It is 
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tut reasonable to expect that the worship of suph a deity should 
not become obsolete in later times, since the orb of the sun is 
daily seen in the sky. In two passages in BV, ( VII. 60. 1 ; 62. 2 ) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varuna, and other gods. This idea probably arose from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
hag been done in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys $i ns. Kausltaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and ifl the evening, and having made offerings pf water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( KBU. IJ. 7). And this is what we do or are expected 
to do in our twilight and midday adorations. 

Water is sipped by repeating a formula expressive of a wish 
that the Sun, Manyu and Manyupati may protect the adorer from 
Sins (AG. Parisistal. 3, andTA. X. 25. 1). After thM* three offerings 
of wateir with or without the other ingredients made to the sun 
after Seating the Gayatrl, and then the water fe whirled round 
his head hy the adorer by repeating the Mantra - That Aditya is 
Brahman Asvalayana directs that, while adoring the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the Gay atri-M antra 
till thO whole disc of the sun has risen, and in the evening with 
his face towards the west till the whole has gone down and the 
stars have begun to appear ( AG. III. 7. 4 — 6 ). 

In the Upknayana ceremony, when the hoy is invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a students life, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, Addressing that 
deity, pr&ys <£ Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him* 
MAy he hot die ( AG. I. 20. 6 ). Khadira prescribes the adora- 
tion Of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for the attainment 
bf fame ( Khadiragrhyasutra IV. 1. 14 and 2 $ ). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he efitired his forest- 
re^idpnefe, and his having obtained a vessel from, him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, hi$ family and 
followers, are well-known. 

In the seventh century May ura, who lived At the court of 

E rr 4 u t 

1 Aaav aditya Brahma. 
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Harsavardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be- 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes i;he Sutradhara, 
or the manager, of the Malatlmadhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Yedic times for the 
removal of sins, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And such a school is that of the Sauras. Anandagiri brings 
Samkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Ananfcasay ana or Trivendr aim The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows ~ 

The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the wmrld, such 
as “the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things” 
( RV. I. 115. 1 ) and “ That Aditya is Brahman *\ Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
etc. ( TU. III. 1. 1 .). There is also a Smrti text in favour of this 
doctrine. There are six classes of devotees of the sun ail bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllables. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian as Isvara, the destroyer. He is also 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form. Others, 
observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, adore the Supreme 

28 [ R. G-. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. I Vo ] 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa- 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with- 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this creed like other sectarians inter- 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasukta ( BV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship .prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Varahamihira in the stanza twice quoted before ( Brhatsarhhita, 
chap. 60, 19 ) tells us that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
ceremony concerning that deity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to 7 arahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavisya- 
purana ( chap. 139 ). Samba, the son of Krsna by Jambavatl, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the Candrabhaga, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
’ accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He told him to get 
.Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from Sakadvlpa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Brahmana of 
the Mihira Gotra, He had a daughter of the name of Niksubha, 
with, whom the sun fell in love. The son of these two was called 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore, a girdle round their waist, which was called Avyahga. 
Thereupon Samba went on the back of Garuda, his father’s 
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vehicle, to Sakadvlpa, brought some Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 

The Magas have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gays 
District dated Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 
Six great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahmanas of that name in Rajputana and some other 
provinces of northern India. 

How these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jarasasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purana connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyanga, which according to the Parana they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyaonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. AlberunI, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas 1 . 
The idea of locating them on a continent called Sakadvlpa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
second or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mthira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what circumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
Samba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as we 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Candrabhaga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by AlberunI®. It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit Mulasthana, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 

1 Sachau’s Translation, Vol. I, p. 

% Ibid, Vol. I, p. 116, 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the coins of Kaniska there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro — Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
-the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra, the Avestic 
form of the Yedic Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Rome, 
and the proselytising energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east also, 
and of this extension the figure of Mihira on Kaniska s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 
which was its original seat must have bseu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A. D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandshahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D. to a temple of Aditya, or the sum A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarat 1 , 
The ruins of one exist at Moclhera, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Huna 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century. 

The form of the idol of the sun worshipped in such temples is 
described by Varahamihira ( Brhatsamhita, chap. 58), but the 
features mentioned by him which have a significance for our 
present purpose are that his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the knees and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v. 46 ), and that he should be encircled 
by an Avayhga ( v. 47 ). Accordingly the images of the sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have boots 

1 Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, Lopdon 19Q3, 
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reaching up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwards 1 . This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influence. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
mass of the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 

In the copper-plate grant of Harsavardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father Prabhakarvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rajya- 
vardhana are all styled great devotees of the sun ( Paramaditya- 
bhakta) 2 . This is an evidence to show that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 

XVII. Resume of Saivism & ©ther Minor Systems, Part II. 

§ 117. The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief in,* the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 

1 Ibid., Plate LVI. 

2 Epigraph'a Indica, Vol. I, pp. 72~73. 
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Rudras or Rudriyas, who were minor howlers. This god, when 
propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Samlcara 
and the benignant Sarhbhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts and 
savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe, dwells in fire 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity. 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious schools such as that of 
the Pahcaratras came to be established, one with Rudra or Pasu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who came to be known as Lakutin or Lakulin, 
the holder of a club, and LakulTsa or Nakullsa, the lord, the 
holder of the club. Paiicartha was the title of the work attributed 
to him, and his system came to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata. Two extreme schools were developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces of these schools have been found from about the second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth, 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and' fantastic character of the other two led' to a reaction, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmlr school; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another. These are very sober in their doctrines and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school of Sarhkara, though an escape from his severe spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. 

A further reform was effected about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the Lingay at school. The philosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to this ; that God is infinite intelligence apd 
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joy, is the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss- 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lihgayats was, however, combative, 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
which owes its origin to the Brahmanic system. All the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was associated with his consort Parvatl or Uma. She 
too had a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
KnlL But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation, of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele- 
ment of a more distinct nature came to be combined with his 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundarl ( the beauty of the three cities ) or 
Lai it a ( sportively graceful ) became the creator of the world, and 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites ; and thus 
came in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an 
identity with Tripurasundarl as the goal of their existence. 

Ganapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled with the idea of 
Vinayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com- 
bined god Ganapati-Vinayaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should he first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 

Skanda was more closely connected with Siva as the lord of 
his Ganas or groups; and afterwards came to be believed to be 
his son; and his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time of Patanjali downwards and has not become 
obsolete even at the present day. 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early times and his cult did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. But he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XVIII. Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisadsand the Bhagavadglta, I deem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis- 
tinction between Vedantism, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma- 
nence of God in the world in a work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to be interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 
work, but it is necessary to say something more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of the eighteenth century, 
according to which the world is a machine constructed and set 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that he enters into relations with men who 
worship him and appeal to him, they are probably right. But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence of God in the 
external world and in the heart of man is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God's tran- 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, influencing them, controlling them, pro- 
tecting them, and listening to prayers. That the ideas of 
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immanence and transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
sistent with each other is admitted even by European thinkers. 
The Theism of the Bhagavadglta is a Theism of this nature, and 
consequently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
means to be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
doctrines of varied sorts. 

Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated God, 
though undetermined ab extra , is capable of infinite self-determi- 
nation. Thus God, the causa sui, manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan- 
theist and pancosmist : God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God 1 .’ 5 The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this quotation. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as in 
the case of a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, etc. 
( ChU. VI. 1. 4)*, that when the soul is seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the Ksatra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul ( BU. IV. 4. 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected ‘T may be many and multiply It created light 5 \ 
This statement is to i;he effect that everything existing is a form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Samkaracarya’s 
Bhasya on the Brahmasutras 1. 4. 23-27. But it is by no 
means to be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is ; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists separately also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible into parts, eo that one may become developed into the 
world and another remain outside ; and this is affirmed in a text 
of the SU. ( VI. 19 ). This inconsistency is removed by B&dara- 

1 Encyclopaedia Britar.iea, Eleventh Edition, Vol* XX, p. 683a, 
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yana in Brahmasutras II. 1. 26-27. The argument is that though 
the Upanisads state that the constituent cause of the world is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( ChU. III. 12. 6 ; and VI. 3. 2 ). The 
two are inconsistent on the theory that Brahman is a spirit and 
not discerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent* 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the sacred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the difficulty is in- 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows that 
Badarayana does not agree with the latter part of Spinoza’s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that “ God exists only as realised in the cosmos : the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God The inconsis- 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman’s being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and devo- 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana ’s view appears to me to 
be correct, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not exactly the 
same as that formulated by Spinoza. 

But even this partial Pantheism is only one of the 'doctrines 
set forth in the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo- 
sophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man ; that is to say, Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. III. 7. 7-30 1 we have first “ He who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does .not know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
earth* is the indestructible controlling soul In the following 
passages up to 30 we have precisely the same statement about water, 
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fire, the sky, wind, the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Vedas, albsacrifices, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
skin, light, darkness, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, and still as 
dwelling in them, controlling them from the inside, and having 
these for his body. The whole section winds up with the affirma- 
tion that this controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer ; is not 
heard, but hears ; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought ; is not known, but knows ; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is no other knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism : 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower, that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objects, 
but dwells in them and controlls them. Texts expressive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the Upanisads. 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be the object of devoted meditation, and can be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza* 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the occurrence of texts expressive of it in such 
a fheistic work as. the Bhagavadgita. 

We have noticed above the manner in which Badarayana 
removes the inconsistency between God’s developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. Sarhkaracarya fairly explains, 
I think, Badarayana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop- 
ment of Brahman into the world is fancied by ignorance and is 
nofc true, that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parinamavada and the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development This last is 
the doctrine of Samkaracarya, wherefore his system ( should be 
called Singul&rism rather than spiritual monism ; while the first 
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is that clearly held by the author of the Sutras. This is evident 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which every- 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and into which 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from the manner in 
which in the first Pada of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being; 
cannot develop into non-intelligent or insensate matter ; and 
Samkaracarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment on 
II.1. 14 that the author of the Sutras follows theParinama doctrine 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that Badarayana has in view the ordinary or illusory condition 
of things in doing so. 

Samkaracarya ’s Vivartavada it was which the later schools of 
Vaisnavism and Saivism contended against ; for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (II. 1.14). 
Most of them adopted Badarayana ’s Parinamavada, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development. By this quali- 
fication they also steered clear of the inconsistency pointed out 
by Badarayana in IT. 1. 26, so that his mode of satisfaction was 
not necessary for them. Ramanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he develops 
into the world, thus giving rise to the three distinct substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and Godasthe controller. 
Nimbarka maintains that the other two substances do not 
characterise God or form his body, but are dependent upon him 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his power or' 
capacity, which develops into the animate and inanimate world. 
Yisnusvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, ; the 
individual soul, and the supreme controller, but in the course of 
develop nent his attributes of intelligence and joy are concealed 
by his mysterious power, and thus is produced the material 
yvorld, while, his joy alone being concealed,, individual sou|% 
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come into existence, and when the three are manifest or uncon- 
cealed, he becomes the supreme controller. Vallabha adds two 
other forms of Parabrahman or Purusotiama, as mentioned in 
the section 1 on this system. Madhva rejects the doctrine of 
God being the constituent cause of. the world and consequently 
that, of his development, and. lays down the five eternal 
distinctions between God, man, and the world and between 
different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 
Of the older Saiva schools, the Pasupata brings in the. 
PradhAna of the Samkhyas with its developments as the material 
cause of the world, with Pasupati as the efficient cause. Srlkantha 
Sivacarya in his comment on Br. S. II. 2. 38, states that according 
to his predecessors, a certain branch of the philosophy based on 
the sacred texts revealed by Siva ( Agamas ) held Siva to be only 
the efficient cause of the world. This must be a reference to the 
Saiva school which, as we have already stated, was a dualistic 
or pluralistic school. The Vayavlyasamhita according to him 
states that Sakti, or power, first originates from Siva, thence 
Maya, thence Avyakta ( I. 7. 3 ). By Maya is to be understood 
the wonderful creat ve power of Siva, as is evident from the 
following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Pradhana, as appears 
from that verse as well as verse 7. He gives another verse which 
sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 
from fee essence of Siva, go that Siva through the Sakti is both 
the efficient and the coifctituent cause of the world* This Sakti 
is* brought in by those who hold creation to be the development of 
&iva, while it is not wanted for those Saiva philosophers who 
would keep the creative principle Maya or Pradhana as distinct 
from Siva and undergoing independent development. Srlkantha 
explains the expression 4 Siva alone existed ’ occurring in SU. IV. 
18, under I. 4. 27, by 4 Siva, with whom the Sakti ( the power ) in 
the form of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alone existed so as to form one entity so that he here under- 
stands Siva as possessed of the Sakti to be the constituent cause. 
In this respect his doctrine is similar to that of Nimbarka.* But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Cit and the Acit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 
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of Ramanuja. Practically he makes no distinction between the 
two. The theory of the Lihgayats is the same as the first form 
of the theory set forth by Srlkantha Sivacarya. Siva as qualified 
by the'Sakti is the creator, that is, is the efficient and the con- 
stituent cause of the world. The Kasmlr Saivism attributes the 
production of the world to the will of God without any 
material cause, or affirms that God makes the world appear in 
himself. 

Thus most of these schools avoid the Pantheism of Spinoza 
and the incompatibility between God’s development into the 
world and his transcendency by holding that the rudiments of 
the material and the spiritual world associated with God as his 
characteristics, of as his body, or as his power only undergo 
development, ' he himself remaining pure. Visnusvamin and 
Vallabha, admitting, as they do, the development of Purusottama 
info the world and at the same time his transcendency, follow 
Badarayana. The mysterious power which causes the differences 
by rendering certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the self-determining power of God involved in Spinoza’s 
statement. The Kasmlr Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 
as a constituent cause undergoing development and seem to 
admit the doctrine of creation out of nothing. 
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Adhiyajna 24. 
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Avitatkara^a 175. 
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Ayyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Avyahga 219, 220. 

Ahamkara 20, 74. 

AhimsS 10, 46. 

Agama 169. 

AcSry abhimanay og a 77. 

Apava(mala) 185. 

Atmagu^a 30. 

Atman 86. 

An&nda 86, 111, 191* 

Abhlra 51, °Palli51* 

ArSdhya 188ff. 

IjyS 56. 

ftSna 149* 153f., 159. 

I6vara 73. 


Uttamapurusa 38. 

Upanisads, their composite character 
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Yajnas in the U. 21; the germ of 
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40 ; IT. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71, 73, 81, 225. 
Upamanyu 161f. 

Upasagara 14. 

UpSdana 56. 

Upas ana 39, 40, 80. 

Uma 158f. 

. Usmita 210. 

Rsabha 59. 

Skantikadharma 10, 17, 37, 40, 54. 
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Atipanisada 72. 

Kapardin 147. 

Kabir 94 if. 

Kartabhaja 122. 

Karman 20, 22, 35, 185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 

Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 

Kala 17 3f., 207, 208. 

Kallata 183. 

Kapalika 168, 182L 
Kama 207. 

KamarUpitva 176. 

Karapa 173f. 

Karukasiddhantin 172. 
Kami^ikasiddhanfcin 172. 

Karttikeya 214, 215. 

Karya 173f. 

Kalamukha 168. 

Ku4ika 166. 

Kn^mSijLiarSjaputra 210, 
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Krsija 6, 14-17, 53, 54 ; cult of K. lOSff. 
Kevalin 76. 

Sesava 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Kaurusya 165. 

Kaulika 209f, 

Krathan ^5 A yr , 

Kriyamarga 55. 

Kaatriyas 5^ 19 ; as active speculators 
: *di 'rlliifofe^mlMrs 12, 13; gotras 
of K. 16. 

Ksara 33. 

Ksetrajna 30, 31. M 
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Buhkhanta 173f. >IS 
Devayajana 210. .|£Yi 

BaivI sampad 34. .801 sdiumSBOL 

JM idi&oX 

Bharma 6, 9, 


Nakullsa Pisupata 166. 

Nandin 164. 

Nara 6, 45, 46. 

NSga 105. 

Nada 185, 207. 

Namadev 124ff. 

BTSrayapa 6-11, 37, 46 ; N. as the 
resting place of N&ra 42 ; cosmic 
character of N. 43. 

Nididhyasa 86. 

NimbSrka 87-93, 228. 

Pahcama 196ff. 

Pandharpur 124. 

Patafijali 4, 5, 12, 17, 18, 164. 

Para ( mode of Isvara ) 74, 75. 
Paramahamsa 159. 

ParipSmavSda 119, 22? ff. 

Pasu 159, 173f. 

Pa^upati 147 ff, 159. 

Pa^upSsavimoksa 159. 

Pancar&tra 6, 17, 44, 54-58 ; 6 samliit& 

54. 

P§sa 179. 

PSsupata ( vow ) 159, 160; °yoga 161 ; 

( Saiva sect ) 165f. 

Purusa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86, 191. 

Purusa NiMyapa 44, 

Fury ast aka 179, 

Pustijiva 111; Pustibhakti 112 ; Marya- 
dSEpust»ibhakti, Pus^ipustibhakti Sud- 
dhapus^ibbakt i 113; Pus$im3rga 109. 
Prakasa 207. 

Prakyti 6, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 30. 31, 38, 

55, 74, 77, 84, 86, 90, 154, 191. 
PrajSpati 7, 13, 19, 43, 161. 

Pradyumna 8, 13, 17* 18* 75, 120. 
PradhSna 181, 229. 

Prapatti 76-79, 92. 

Prapanna 56, 76. 

Prabandha 31 ? 

PralaySkala 178. 

Pravapa 26. 

Premabbakti 113. 

Baladeva 3, 12, 15. 

BalarSma 18. 

Basava 188, 189, 1% 

BSdarSyapa 226f. * 
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Buddhi (prakrti) 17; ( sviflV^Of S3* 
36, 67. 

Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 

.18 s^d.s! tqcn.s5i.i3S 

Brahm^pir'tana 38. . ^ 8 S f''^S 

Brahm^ohM gB ? ;CB!iu - i - BjliV2£I9 ’’ a 

Brahmaloka 9. ,*.71 bivrhnB 

Brahmanaoehaihsin 15. _gg aS&sh&B 

Brahml ( condition of 

,75 B’idinS 

PBaiafi, 781 >1 .81 1| ,5 .1 flrtBsinjinwg 

Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU.. PaninfeYanka 
40, 54, 73, 76, 77„$ft &2; 13.7ijl92;:il94;; 
e Yoga 31, 32 ;l?£nISga,t«g,£e ,08 US 
Bhagavat 6, 20, 23, 36 ; as aPP&Uation 
of the Buddha; 

of Siva 153, 155- .78 ,88 ,12 J; , nwi;; S 

Bhagavadgita, the religion# 

*editt‘e)«B d5oftipB?Sti{PS ,flt i?l 
stance of®.nlfe37ilt BPWfts; rftf, the 
qreirgietn ;dfc »4 .#■?#(; ii*S ;P s ypkplogy 
*i49p81); }ts; egsent;iaJlx. ! theisti<s. nature 
22-24, 26, 29 ; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation aoc^lij^^i^ 
36, 37, 144, 152, 153, 157. K , e ^ E g 
Bhava 147f. .I ll «v[rjvjg 

Bhagavata ( Vasudeva .Wdrship sJiStooJfc 
11, 15, 54-58. -718 .CIS aiueB 

Bhava 156. -888 M& ,W8 'abaaM 

. rex ,061 elfidiB 

Maga 218-221. - yJ 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, 81ff, 2®9i aa*bttBq<i 


Mudrika 181. ’ . . , ’ - 

Muni 22. r; ^ ‘ J 7 

Murfci 8, ’* 1 

Yajna ( worship ) 20 ; ( nietaphorrca] ) 
2i. . ^ 

Y ajnav alky a 211 . "] ^ ~ * ~ ^ 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, ^2, 23,-' 25, 
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Manojavitva 176. 

Mandana 175, 

Maryadajiva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74. 

MahSdeva 148, 159. 

Mahapusti 112. 

MahabhSrata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M. 50n ; 
position of Rudra-Siva iu M. 160. 
MahabhSva 120. 

Mahavrata, 0 dhara 168, 183. 

M5ya 24, 110, 121, 154, 229. 
MSrkandeya 45. 

MShe6vara ( = PSsupata ) 170f. 

Mitra 165* 


56, 152, 157, 163, 17|f. f */ 

Yogamaya ( mystic poVflr );|4, " ; ' _ 

Rahasya 56. f m 7 

Rahasyamnaya 55. tCr ' iJ ” • 1 ‘ 

BSdhS 58, 93, 117f, 126. •«-’ ‘f- ■ 
Rama 65-68. 

itSmSnanda 93. al,! ll! i' ' ' ' 

RSihitfujii 54f Tl-Sl, m'iSS, 22Sf . 
Rukmini 127. 

Rudra 145f. (plural) 146; as the siipre&e 
gadjluOpU?,;. as, orator, J§1._. . 
Rudra-Siva indan'tical; tmfc 

.1*6 .87 .85 ,5cS. BviEsI^-idiag 
,£55 ' . 

Lakulin - R akulin 166f. M 
Linga 190f. ; •sthala lm&mftfo ' 
prana®, ista® 192,6 [So5S5»,..^rii:d 
Lingayat 187f, 230. . 55 cy h t n S i 

,T0^ v-£ddm£<i 

Varenya 91. .M x**M*t* 

fhila*bh^d5rya'58;^ 2 ; 2&. * ^ " ■ 

Wdgii^tal^. imo 

Vasudeva 11. r ■ <y ... 

Vakovakya 39. 

Vasudeva, belonged #lh§^|in^ 

mentioned in inscriptions 4/1^ ofder 
than Panini 4; religion 
logy of the word V. 9; V, as the su- 
preme soul 8,9, V. the name of an his - 
torical personage 12-15; not merely a 
patronymic 12 1 the -"YSsudeva-Kpsha- ■ 
cult nearly contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
... is • V. identified with Krsna 15-17 ; 
with Narayana 18, 42-47 ; with 
Visnu 47-49 ; 75,144, 157. 
yikr^aijadharmitv^ 176, 
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V aisnavism, fiaivism &c. 


Vijnanakala 178, 

VithobS 124ff, 

Vidhi ( Saiva ) 173, 

Vi nay aka 21 Off. 

Vibhava 56, 75, 

Vibhuti 18, 28. 

Virakta 105. 

Viraj 11; 28. 

Vilasasakti 120. 

Vivartavada 119, 140. 

Visnu 47-49. 

Vistaradharin 105. 

VIrasaiva 187 ff. 

Vrndavana llln. 

Vrsni 5, 11,28, 54. 

Vedavyasa59. 

Vyasana 113. 

Vyapivaikuntha llln. 

Vyuha 10, 17,’ 18, 55, 56, 58, 75, 90, 120, 
207. 

Vratya 163. 

Sakfci 181, 191, 229 ; S. worship 203ff. 
Saiiikara ( deity) 1471, 160 ff. 
Samkaracarya 2n2, 56, 72, 90, 195, 214, 

, 225, 227, 228. 

Saraiiagati 85. 

Sarva 1471 
Sskadv'ipa 218, 219. 

Sandilya 55. 

Sambhavadarsana 207, 

Sslakatankata 210. 

Siva 1451, 153, 154, 156 ; as Kirata 160; 

characteristics of S. 162° bhagavata 
/ 165. 

Silavantas 196. 

SuddhSdvaita 110. 

Sudras, forms of worship open to S„ 

# 76, 127. 

Sulagava 150. 


Srhgarapa 175. , 

Sramana 41, 

Sricakra 209, 

Sri- Nath a ji 109. 

Srlsampradaya 81. 

Svetadvipa 8, 44. 

SvetSsvatara-Upanisad 1511, 157. 

Samvid 174. 

Sariisara 33. 

Sakhibhava 122. 

Sakhya 57. 

Samkarsana 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18; 55, 
75, 120. 

Saccidananda 92, 110. 

Sat 86, 92, 110, 111, 191. 

Sat vat a 11. 

Sanaka, °samprad$ya 93. 

Samnyilsa 21, 22, 27, 

Samayin 2091 

SSmkhya 19, 20, 21, 36, 156; S. doctrines 
mentioned in the GTtft 38. 

Satvata ( vidhi ) 6, 9, 10, 56 ; worship- 
pers of Vasudova 9, 11-19; (incar- 
nation ) 59. 

Sadakhya 193. 

Sadya 174, 

SSyujya 114. 

SomSnanda 186. 

Saura 215, 217- 
Skanda 214, 215, 223. 

Sthala 190, 191. 

Sthitaprajha 19, 

Spandana 175. 

Sphurti 207. 

Sm&rta 50n. 

SvSdhy&yana 56. 

Hara 150, 152. 

Hari 6, 10, 11. 
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Aborigines, the influence of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163, 177, 205. 

Xhlrs 52. 

Aivyaonghen 219. 

Alvar 69, 70. 

Banjig 197. 

Brahmanism, revival of, 71, 203. 

Buddhism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Caste differences, ignoration of, 100, 
118, 213. 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 
53, 54, 80. 

Coins of Kaniska 215. 

Cosmogany ( Sakta ) 207. 

Devaram 200. 

Dualistic philosophy, ( Vaisnava ) 104, 
106 ; ( Saiva ) 181. 

Ecstasy, religious 92. 113, 120, 121. 

Founders, as historinal personages of 
some Vaisnava and Saiva sects 14, 
15, 171, 172, 173, 183, 184, 189, 190. 

Gates engraved with sculptures 57f. 

Henotheism 2. 

Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 82, 
104, 105, 127, 128, 131. 

Incarnation 3, 9, 13, 21 ; evolution of 
monotheism out of polytheism 17, 205, 
206, 215, ’2l6 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57 ; I. of Visnu 58, 59, 

Jainism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Jatakas 54. 

Kusti 219; * 

Magi = Maga 219f. 

May3 doctrine, its rejection 72, 81, 87. 

Mirro = Mihira 220. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176,180,182. 

Mithra 220. 

Monism and pluralism, ( Vaispava ) 
72, 81, 82, 89, 90, 91, 141f ; monism 
denounced by the Vaispavas 144 ; 
[ Saiva ) 181, 195. 


Padigam 200. 

Panoamsali 197. 

Pantheism, Egvedic 29, 224-30. 

Persian Sun-God 221, 224, 

Phallic worship 163. 

Physical attributes of God (Vaispava) 
90n, 111, 112. 

Pippal tree, universe compared to the, 
33. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116, 117. 

Ramaini of Kablr 99f. 

Religion of devotion ( bhakti ), in the 
Narayaplya 9 ; its early formulation 
in the Gita 10, 11 ; as old as Panini 
12 ; Vasudeva as the promulgator of 
the R. 13, 24, 28, 39, 40, 107, 108, 
139-141 ; open to the Sndras 42, 76,93 , 

Religious sects, in the fourth century 
B. C. 3 ; founder of new R, 18 ; 
ekSntika 7, 8,10, 19; principle of unity 
in all of them 21, 25, 26; toleration 
27 ; spiritual theistic 104. 

Renunciation 35. 

Rites, their performance without desire 
19, 86 ; condemned 118, 1 29, 135, 141. 

Sacrifice, animal ( discouraged ) 7, 10 ; 

its inefficacy felt by the people 1, 10, 
/ 27, 42. 

Saivism, early beginnings of 145f. ; 
and Vaisnavism 151 ; lihga wor- 
ship 163f. ; influence of the beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164 ; Siva 
worshippers 166-169 ; the fourteenth 
as the sacred day in S. 168 ; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, 172 ; its 
characteristics 175, 176 ; eschatology 
178, 179 ; Kasmlr 183f.; diksa ceremo- 
nies 189, 197 ; in the Dravida country 
200 . 

Salvation (nirvapa, mukti), in the Upa- 
nisads 2, 156 ; the early Vasudevism 
32, 33 ; the Bhagavadgita 36, 37, .40, 
41 ; in the PancarStra system 54 ; 
according to Ramanuja 76 ; Madhva 
85; in the Gopala-Krspa cult lllf. ; 
according to Gaitanya 121; Tuk$r2ma 
138f. ; with the : Saivas 175 f J76, 186, 
187. \ 




LECTURE L 


GENERAL LAWS GUIDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE { 
.. .THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT. 

The occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the Univer- 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. * But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called professor- 
ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the, Bombay University are no exception to the 
general rule. In other times learning flourished in the country 
under , the fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvati are, in a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it 
is Sri alone at all times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvati, and enable her to live and grow. Hence it is impossi* 
bie that the Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
Sfat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannot take her place among 
the .intellectual nations of the West, and compete with them in 
the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
tlaeir proper function, unless we have professorships in connection 
with them for. the cultivation o| science, philosophy, history and 
philology. 

31 [ R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV, J 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance- 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro- 
duced while within the walls of his college. The reproach is 
true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that since the 
first school or college was opened by our Government we have 
had very few or note among us who have devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable pustakas in the Sarasvatl Bhandfi,- 
ras scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But in 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the circumstances in 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do so. Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know- 
ledge of English and of English literature and philosophy is, in 
the first instance, sought for only for its practical benefits. A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A. very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, Is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A Sastrl or Pandit i6 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen ; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he enjoys no 
consideration. The very word vidvan or ‘learned’ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, however, viz. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, 
Vut ift this cft$e J;is heterodoxy, which is . the result of hie 
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English education, would stand in the way. But there are indi- 
cations that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa- 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
circumstances ; and the Hindu’s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed ; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con- 
fined its endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prince, and for which 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance- 
ment of learning among their countrymen. How the test and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the means, is by founding Uni- 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 
when his friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi- 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret that the 
Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, 
I may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 
devolved on me. 

* * * * 

The subject on which th e lectures are to be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages derived from it. 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus ; and all their ancient anil most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in our daily prayers and 
in the performance of our various religious rites is Sanskrit ; 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language. 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in which 
we find some old books written ; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore, is 
to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera- 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un- 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 

India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
Sarhhita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of 
the dawn of linguistic study. 1 The Brahmanas of the Vedas, 
1 ^ rgf %tpr 

^ w gunTr ftr w wH 

o^TffprTT Speech was once inarticulate and undistinguished .( into its 

parts). Then the gods said to Indra, ‘Distinguish our speech into parts.’ 
He said, ‘I will ask a gift of you, let Soma be poured into one cup for me 
and VSyu together.’ Hence Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and 
Vayu together. Then Indra g ling into its midst distinguished it. Hence 
distinct speech is now spoken, Tait, Samhita VI. 4 t 7, 
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which rank next to the Samhitas, and even the Taittirlya 
Samhita itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanciful 1 . One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com- 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the grammarian Acaryas were Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati- 
cal system at the close of the 18th century led to a total revolu- 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before this time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of linguistic facts, etymo- 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived “from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait. Brahmana rives the etymology of q-q- ( III. 9 ), of (HI- 23), 
of SfltrT ( VII. 13 ) ; the Tait. Samhita, of ^ ( I. 5. 1 ), of 1ST ( II. 4. 1, and 
II. 5. % ) ; the Tait. Brahmana, of ( I. 1. 5 ). of (II. 7. 18 ) 
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of it ; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that 
the languages he generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this new science, 
the Germans, of all other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which we are here con- 
cerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a Ceylon Civilian, 
and a Danish scholar, Fausbbll ; and of a Native Grammar by 
Kaccayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman ; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers . 1 The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Colebrooke's essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Linguae Pracraticse, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, has published an 


1 This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader to remember this in going over this short sketch. Many and 
valuable additions to Pali publications have been made since then, espe- 
cially by the Pali Text Society, 
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elaborate analysis of the language and contents of a Jaina reli- 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the language 
of a collection of Prakrit songs by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-Prakasa by Vararuci ; and Dr, Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the “ Sanskrit Texts ” to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D T Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Krama- 
disvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica, and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a Sasfcrl 1 . The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan’s College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beam.es s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
and last is expected . 2 Mr. Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun ; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the ‘grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Guja- 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some cases to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastri* named Vrajalal, has written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular . 5 But upon 
-the whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has been 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pischel's edition of Hemacandra’s Prakrit 
Grammar and his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss der Arischen 
Philologie have been published, besides several other minor works. 

2 Since published, 

3 Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg’s 
Hindi Grammar, Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India have, among others, 

published sine 9 theip 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development fend growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village, and the only means abhis command are 
the roots and independent words in a language such as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses a village is JTTfr, and 
another which signifies the interior is MW. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as ITIMMW he conveys the idea the 
interior of, or in, a milage. Now this word MW is pronounced 
HF33T or M3£ by persons who have either not been taught to pro- 
nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to writ or MW and thence to Wf or M? - , and ulti- 
mately to MT or it. In this manner 3TMMOT becomes »UMM| or hi Mil , 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying in the interior. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of one who makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words qpff pot and 3FTT maker, and uses the compound 
After a time, by faulty pronunciation, the a? goes out and the 
word is reduced to jpuTT. In the same way, as before, the persons 
who use the word have no consciousness that they are 

putting together two words, one of which means a pot and the 
other maker ; but the syllable MIT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 
the base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
were originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If you examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do, they put together 3? do, 3 now, and TM I, and said 3J3JTM, 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to ?mri(M. In the 
same way means do now he do now he ( and ) thou, 

Mi being a corruption of T% a pronoun signifying ihou, and 
do now thou. Or they expressed present time by using a pronoun 
equivalent to here or this and said TtufM know he^e he, the 
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being the same as that we find in the forms srcfr, 3TO T^, &c. 

and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able to trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parte of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
to be in the analytic stage. The change of 3TOT to m or JT, or of 
35TC to 3TTT, or of cfl% to rHi; or cT: is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two woi'ds in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
a language arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said t© be in the 
analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some stages of its history it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life ; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at different points in its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means* In pronouncing 
32 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IY. ] 
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certain letters the glottis must be stretched or expanded, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The breath which comes out when it is 
expanded is called svasa or simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal chords, it 
becomes what is called nada, t. e., tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When ' nada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both svasa and nada are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms S’, and with the lower lip a little further off, % ; while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstructed in its passage, we have =£ which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes n, and when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of ff. If the svasa is in the same condi- 
tion as nada when it forms =C and % we have % and ST. When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
have a;, <jr, U, and a. When the contact is effected higher up 
and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
and % If the middle of the tongue is brought near the 
palate, nada passing through the intervening space forms the 
vowel ? ; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have T ; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us % S’, gj;, and 5^ as before. 
When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly W, % K % and f. If the intonated breath is 
allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel 3T, and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate ft. The vowel portion of and differs 
from st in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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to the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing m the two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apart ; so that the vowel 
sound involved in m is the closest, srr, the most open. The diph- 
thongs T and 3TT are sr + f and 3 T + g- pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs-are brought very close 
to eaoh other, but do not form a complete contact ; so that the 
breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce a; when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel 3 T; for % the position is the same as that for f, the proxi- 
mity only being greater ; while ^ is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the tongue, and ^a little below the cerebral. The sibilants 7 , 
and g are continuous sounds made by letting off the ivasa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
Locke, labour for labour’s sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 
necessity of making oneself understood. Hence is transformed 
to SS i. e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce ^ 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact 
is saved ; becomes qjsttjsig, and thence and %ar, where 

also you will see that the contact is avoided ; 3PT becomes ST^T, in 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i. e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 
is further changed to 3TTT in which the pressure is avoided, but 
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the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetic 
decay is so powerful that if not counteracted it would in .the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speeoh, often mispronounce words, and if they were left 
to themselves, the language of a country would .undergo very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in schools 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly, 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is afforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. If a man is care- 
less about his language, he will not be understood. He has there- 
fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
•language. The speech which does not approach the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is 
greatly diminished when a language comes to have a literature. 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserve it in 
a comparatively pure condition ; there are others which corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the case of the former, accidents in its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race conies 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to lie 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 
properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted or 
its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as to render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imitated. 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to ns, 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly pa t° 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry’s challenge for “ who comes there ? would be a 

• puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most by this process of decay, 
and after a time they are confused with each other or dropped 
away. When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
fall back upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on 
pertain words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express the 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the -analy- 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some? 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drive® 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several cases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is W, and when it is 
applied to the root to give, we have strwfh' he mil give. This 
W is very likely a compound of the root 3Tu; to be and ST to go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a soot two others expressive of going fg 
be ; therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, i. e. 

he does not give, but will give since he goes to do it. Now this 
$I«rGr in the derived dialects becomes first then 

<4TWf, and if in order. Phonetic corruption h§s 

thus reduced this form to TT? or if, and that for the present tense 
I give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them ; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The flindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by pur early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of nu to go, which is *T3TT, changed tq m 
by combining the vowels, and thus %UT, the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone that he [may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history pf 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root g to hear takes the augment 3 in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is 
STOrmt. Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi- 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended ft t°. the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became SUT=^<Jf instead of g 
This root has descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way sKT to buy became T%<rr, =rr to know, 
5rmr, ft*. to know, g3|r and so on. All these exist in the verna- 
culars so augmented. In the same way, though is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding 7 to the base according to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms fprfwT &c., in Prakrit it is 
conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has or This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of g# from UT, T§T55' from TIT &c., they use 
from though the correct Marathi form is and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed. ” and “ you was ” that 
Diokens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic 
corruption. 

Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
' simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social and political development, which in an 
• early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man ; and though even 
in a high state of civilisation a language grows, .and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 
objects. £®#lr the earth is that which is broad, *tt«j the sun, that 
which shines, the sea that which has water, fmj father, one 
who protects, fffT daughter, one who milks cows. But you will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
defeet of ativyapti, i. e. are too wide. It is not the earth alone 
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that is broad, nor the sim alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi- 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. ‘What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so -to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words/ Thus, 
^[?rr etymologically signifies £ a feeling/ 'a sensation/ thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain ; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, ufSrofr in Sanskrit denotes ‘ a female that is 
pregnant ’ but the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals; cTTT in Sanskrit means ‘heat* generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of cTTT, it signifies a parti- 
cular kind of heat, viz. ‘fever' though the word has not lost its 
general sense ; f^r denotes originally ‘the heart/ in modern 
Marathi in the form of Tfsqrr it signifies ‘courage/ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense ; in Sanskrit means ‘a ball*, generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of it is restricted to this 

ball of flesh and bones, ‘ the body * ; in Sanskrit signifies ‘an 

attendant \ but in the form of it denotes in the Hindi ‘a pupil 
or disciple ’, who, according to Indian custom, is his master’s 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of =3% and ‘ a boy * or son, who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the root^rt^ originally signified 
‘ looking or searching for a cow ’ ; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching and lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi ‘ to find ’; originally ‘ the lord of the gods, ■ is in 
Sanskrit used to signify ‘the lord ’ of any class of beings, such 
expressions as &c. being very common ; and a notable 

example of this process is afforded by the word which in 

Sanskrit means ‘ a king \ but, in the forms of WT or is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction,. and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a rav. Sometimes, when 
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by means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms, 
each of the two acquires a distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit is 
in the modern languages corrupted to 5|T H„ S., «po B., and 
in this form it means ‘ an old man. ’ It is also corrupted to 
srt H., *rit S., 5R B., ust G-., and *$3 Goan. M. in which form it 
signifies ‘ great, ’ * large, ’ or ‘ more advanced in age \ In this 
last sense, the termination & or T is appended to it (M. srf^r, S. 
srrt). The Sanskrit word becomes 15W in the sense of ‘a festival, ’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but *PT in the sense of * a moment.’ In 
Marathi 3tJT is further transformed to Rut and Rtrr in the form of 
%<jf also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The Sanskrit in the form of M., H., S., 

P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of M., 
H., G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it 
acquired by the first process explained above, since a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances, 
means in Marathi a dwarf and humpbacked. This last 

word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit ^t. 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out. The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
Jnanesvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older'hooks unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into* importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
ife admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
a" great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
the^ite regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
With a foreign nation brings about the same result. These causes 
account ini a great measure for the fact that so many words in 
our languages have become obsolete. Jnanesvara ’s Prakrit 
had to make room for the Sanskrit UUTT. for itUR and UR for 
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sffsT; and the word WIM has well-nigli supplanted the old gf , as 
IpfpT has done sn^rr, which itself must once have driven out such 
a word as STFtrrr or wr, the Prakrit forms of 3TT5TT and srr^r. 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevi 
and the other cognate dialects 5 the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian ; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland ; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi- 
navian group, i. e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, but the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater number of ancient forms than any of these languages, 

hinc© it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology. 

33 l R. G. Bhfln^rV^’a Tr.t - 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the language ; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, he clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the Rgveda 
Samhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Bsis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families. 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Samhita, 
bears the names of Visvamitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to Vasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so anti- 
quated that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense 
was not understood even by the fisis who flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our pur- 
poses we may neglect these differences and consider the Yedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these : — It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete or 
changed their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater variety of verbal derivatives, such as #TH in the sense 
of #uiu ‘worthy to be seen, or handsome', sfrupr, epvrr &c., abstract 
nouns from the roots H#, 3P* &c., ‘ something that is pro- 

duced ’, ’TTT, UTsr, srflr &c:, nouns of agency having a past sense 
( Panini III. 2. 171 ), which govern an accusative, signifying 
‘ handsome ’ or ‘ favour,’ &c. The nominative plural termi- 

nation of nouns ending in 3T is ( Panini VII. 1. 50), as in 
as well as 3PH, as in #TH u?snr5r??T #T: ; and the instru- 
mental plural is or'#: ( Panini VII. 1. 10). The vowel cases 
of nouns in 3; are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Samdhi rules; as avun or ctgug, accusative singular of fig; 

and UPP:, genitive singulars of Jig and The instrumental 
singular is made up by affixing 3TT, UT, or 5UT, instead of Hr, as 
rrerr, SHUT, sfuur, &c. ( Panini VII. 1. 39 ) ; sometimes of 

other nouns also, as PUUUT, HTUUT &c. The nominative and voca- 
tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in sr often 
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end 'in srr? as wkm fk^r totot mm RV. II. 12 . 4, stPcrt ss^rcrr 
rRT BY. I. 3. 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in f is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
( Panini VII. 1. 39 ), as ^T%^T JTefr RV. L 82. 2. The locative 
singular termination is often dropped, as in mis ; or its afr 
changed to err, as in OT for ( Panini VII. 1. 39 ). The 

Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is fTT^T 
( Panini VII. 1. 46 ), as TOT TOT% RV. 1. 1. 7, and that of the 
third person plural is often % or as f% or Other forms 

also admit of this T, as ergsmTO. The B* of the Atmanepada termi- 
nations is often dropped ( Panini VII. 1. 41 ), as RV. 1.71.9, 

There are eight different forms of the mood called TO, by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense ; W ** rr TOff 1 sr 
zrnfk rTTHW, RV. L 25. 12, *r TOTTO RV. I. 1. 2. This is lost 
in classical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, but the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as §pi fTO- There 
are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as perfect. 

Sometimes guna is substituted before the rT of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in sprier. 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations 
W, 3n*%, TO and TO ( Panini III. 4. 9 ), as sfN%, fkms, ^rTO, 
f*=TO« These are etymologically the forms of the dative singular 
of such nouns as ^ , fror% &c. A few other datives are 
similarly used, as fss^t &c. ( Panini III. 4. 10, 11 ). The 
accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by ( Panini III. 4. 12 ), as B* k BFTORffU; 

RV. X. 44. 6 5 also in other places, RV. VII. 86. 3. 

The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in as which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as the dative of which, 
mk, is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding TO, tr, and ( Panini 
III 4. 14 ), as ?Nt mqgmmsferr & RV. X. 14. 2, b to to srrr^f RV. 
VI. 56. 1, The first two, however, ought properly 

to be considered as infinitives. The absolutive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of TOB ; as BTOB. There is such a form m 
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for wsr ; and such others as sftt and «rMt for ff^r and <fterr 

=i 

oocur often. These last, as also the usual or classical absolutives, 
are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives ; f^FT 
appears also to be an instrumental. There are a great many- 
other peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and which you 
will find collected in the Siddhanta-Kaumudl. One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
in these respects a very great difference between the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same phonetic stage, i. e. 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are a few such instances, as *rer for and tpj; for in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the terminations wt and sravr for ttu; and 
; but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Yedas, 
and no general conclusion can be based on these few instances. 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall speak of 
differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. The 
following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit : — • 

ft fwr rrarr sr toot =rrnr i fSrffmfF' ufeffh ti 
irr sruFr w mCraTFTFr fmr: i w fcrR^r h 
h. -Err srafSpr htht aRmt i n 

t^r #tt vcuttu i hr u 

fh wre wsmr trc?rrTFrr i T-rrerrHmr 53 ^: n 
3 mr f%t%rsrf erru qw 3 ' 1 Fyarffr ur =sr 11 
^ srt ^vr>Tr grTcT 1 it or cTTf^rFi: 1 1 

spr f srrmr v 1 1 1 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute the chief 
difficulty of understanding the Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of f%rr after uvr is unknown to the later dialect, 
that particle being found joined only to the pronoun The 

preposition sr, though connected with is separated from it 
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by three words. Though the root of this verb is given in th© 
Dhatupatha or Panini’s list of roots, it has gone oufe of use. In 
modern Sanskrit we should use instead, zm is not 

now used in the sense in which it occurs here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use instead, stf t^TR’ means 
here £ day by day ’ ; in classical Sanskrit the word means 
4 heaven ’ only. The verse may be translated : — <c Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Varuna ! '* Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rajan, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. cPT means £ killing or 4 execution ' in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since 4 killing ’ qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

5*3 is obsolete. is a participle of the Perfect of or 

5T^[. The form is obsolete ; and a verbal form of the root is not 
ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does occur, 
prfR also is obsolete. 

44 Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, ” i. e. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5, signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Ksatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here ic is used in the primitive sense of 
4 valour \ 4 prowess \ ^ does not mean 4 man 7 here, but is used 
in its original sense of manly . 3TT and are separated by a 

word. * 4 favour ' is obsolete. 4 the reach of sight’ , 

4 visual power has also gone out of use. 

44 When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favou rus?" 

7. ^rgriftr: This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 
later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
f to 

44 Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. 

10. 44 Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.’ 7 

11. argrTT, the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
propped ; sprsf is Vedic for ; here also is dropped. 
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“ From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds don 
or to be done.’’ 

12. and mfr'TcT are forms of or the Yedic subjunctive, 

“ May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives.” 

19, spt. Conjugated as a root of the second class, with fh as 
the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetic 
purposes. 

“ O Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious, 
I call on thee, desirous of protection.” 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Rgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit, the nomina- 
tive plural in 3TUY , for instance, and the instrumental plural in 
qpW: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as ( Sat. I. 

4. 1. 10 ), and enry ( Ait. II. 11 ) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Such terminations as and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in jjn being mostly used ( Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23 ). The 
language is in most respects the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms. 
There are some antiquated words such as snj ‘ an extremity’ 

( Ait. II. 2 ), sPTtur ‘ a shaft, ’ 1 a bat ’ ( Ait. III. 26 ) ; HST=r 

‘ ultimate referee ’ ‘ one who pronounces a decree UUW, 

’ prosperous’, mr for fffiT ( Ait. V. 14 ), W ‘ food ’ ( Ait. VIII. 7 ). 
sparer ‘ powerful ’ ( Ait. VIII. 8. 23 ), * a destructive instrument, 

flame’ ( Ait. VIII. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as sfvRU irm ?UT: ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) ; 

^rsr; ; the 5T of the third person singular pf the . 
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Atmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as grtcTT 
% ( Ait. VII. 16 ) ; a few roots form their Aorist in 

another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as st^TcT 3T 3T^r 
3T?aT: ( Ait. VII. 14 ), where stands for % W 3ffir 

ft (Ait. VIII. 23 ) where sr^ST: is for 3TS¥: ; the form of "the infini- 
tive governed by the word f*gfT is that which ends in HTO; as 
t 5 ^- £ s ( Ait. VIII. 7 ) ; and appears in the form 

of spa; ( Ait. III. 26 ). In the seventh and eighth Pancikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Panini writes the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa. But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Paninfs 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri- 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of 
the rest of the nonWedic literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
4 proximity/ OTT%r?^T in the sense of 4 finding * or 4 observing 

g; 4 signification, * in the sense of 4 as to ’, ROT 4 variety/ 
‘ unable to teach \ %l%^r ?TW?T 4 invested with 
sovereignty ’, 4 subordinate ', 4 celibacy &c, There 

are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as 4 weak terminations ", iTO or 

4 augment ", 4 a nominal termination ", &c. After 

the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
pj- writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a 
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verb may always be analysed into an attribute of the subject and 
the connecting link or copula. When one ’s attention is directed 
more to the attribute than to the progress or course of an action, 
one will use verbal nouns or adjectives. Thus instead of 
a man may say arranr^'g:, instead of 3% TO, instead of 

to rrht totto, wreraTOrov; instead of tott irfroror 

&c. In the same way a verb may be divided into a noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as 'rarer, may be analysed Into to? 
^ff# or TO and to# into TOT TO#. The later Sanskrit and 
the modern Vernaculars are full of such formations. The case 
forms may also be similarly analysed into attributive expressions; 
as T13T: STO: into TOTTOrat 3TO: or Trim into vrTO#??: *?:. 

The mode of thought which gives birth to such forms of expres- 
sion leads also to a freer use of compound nouns by means of which 
a whole sentence may be compressed into a small attribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may be considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal style it may be called the 
nominal style. In the earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the con- 
struction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and an abundance of 
verbal forms. Even in the time of Yaska this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a scienti- 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written serval centuries afterwards. 
In the time of Panini also verbal forms were in general use, as 
I shall presently attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the petrified or nominal style began to supplant the other. Some- 
how it commended itself to the genius of the Indian Aryas bf the 
times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which 
allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change. The 
Itihasas, the Puranas, and the metrical Smrtis are written in this 
style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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£&re and In others long and bewildering compounds are frequent- 
ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character of the Sanskrit in which the subse- 
quent poetic and dramatic literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes in a 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of his contemporaries, or because he belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy, dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we 
know of is Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on Katyay ana's Vartikas or 
notes on Panini’s Sutras. Nearly the whole of the philosophical 
literature of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. An Indian author does not lead his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down *, in other words, he dees not tell us how he 
has come by the opinions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that may 
be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddhanta , certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reasons given in support of them ( purvapakta ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahabhasya is written in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in his own person, may be expected to use, It therefore 
really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 
one who maintains the purvapaksa , and another who lays 
down the siddhanta . Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are shert, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contra- 
distinction to that of the Brahmanas and also of Yaska, is 
observable ; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and 
is perfectly natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the Itihasas and Smrfcis. Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on 
Gotama’s Nyaya Sutra, and Sabarasvamin's on that of J aimini, 
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as well as the Bhasyas on some of the sacrificial Sutras, are 
written in the same sort of simple and li vely style, though how- 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has come to be 
what it is now. SamkaracHrya’s Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great Acarya's 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent Naiymjilms, but it has been more or less used 
by modern writers in all the Sastras. The movement which began 
with a less frequent use of verbal forms and the employment 
of attributive expressions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought and spoke 
about all matters as the Naiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It would almost have no verbs, 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could not he carried so far in other subjects. 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier speci- 
mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the early 
philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion 
of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a new character to the language, 
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which may be thus described '—Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future ; partici- 
ples are frequently met with ; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed ; and 
a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. 
If the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
I have above indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which the language thus assumed to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need be supposed. The 
change may in some respects be likened to that which rendered 
the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it w r as the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con- 
cluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Katyayana, who observed it in Ms 
time and made it the subject of a few vartikas . Patanjali discusses 
the points raised in the following manner. An objector or 
Purvapaksin is introduced, who says : 

PURV. \ There exist ( some) words which are not 

used; for instance, &T, 'Nr. (These are forms of the 
second person plural of the Perfect. ) 

The Siddhantin, or the principal teacher, who advocates th* 
doctrine that is finally laid down asks 
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Sid. What if they are not used ? 

PURV. You determine the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

SlD. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
be not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
( utter them ) and say ( in the very breath ) there are words which 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be considered correct (lit. 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words ) ? 

PURV. — This is not inconsistent. I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by [ laying down ] 
rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to [ your remark ] “ What other 
worthy, &e.” [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me. 

SlD. — What then ? 

PUR V.— Not used by people. 

SID.— Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

FURY. — Yes, I am one, but am not ihe people. 

Sid.— ( V art. appnrs fl? §# %grr*r ). If you object 

that they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid), 

PURV. Why not ? 

Because words are used to designate things. The things 
do exist whioh these words are used to designate. ( Therefore 
the words must ha used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist ). 

PtJRV. ( Vart. STJTifm: )■ ( It does not follow.) Their 

non-use is what one can reasonably infer, 

■ SlD.— Why ? 

PURV. Because they ( people ) use other words to designate 
the things expressed by these words ; for instance, in 
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the sense of OT; f? *2?T HTOn in the sense of ^ ^sT^Ffr: in the 
sense of ^ qwsRcT: in the sense of ( We here see that 

participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense. ) 

Slf). — ( Vart. ) Even if these words are not 

used, they should be essentially -taught by rules just as long 
sacrificial sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial 
sessions are such as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, simply because [ to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from Jtsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart. ^ ) all 
these words are used in other places. 

PuRY. — They are not found used. 

SlD. — An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used ; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
ahgas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryu 
( Yajur-Vecla ), the Sam a- Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvrcya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Puranas and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places. Thus, is used in the sense of motion 

among the Kambojas *, -the Aryas use it in the derived form 
of prrm is used among the Surastras, Wfl among the 
eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only qrfiT is 
used in the sense of 4 cutting ' among the easterns, among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also seen used. 

PuRV. — Where ? 

Sid, — I n the Veda. Thus, wr# i srfr ^Trfr ^rr fnsjr t 

^ sr§r ^ i srsrr srw i 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore they should not b§ 
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taught or learnt. The instances that he gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfect parti- 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddhantin, but he does not allow that the forms should not be 
taught on the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be current in some other country, conti- 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Pat ah jail, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and partioiples were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for constructing the innume- 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a striotly scientific basis. Nothing is more clear from 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Patanjali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the inventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some soholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no doubt whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Brahmanas, but our grammarian does not inolude these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or Ohandas and 
Brahmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or current language, the grammar of which he teaches in 
his Sutras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was current in his time. In Panini ’s time, therefore, the fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may.be argued that though he refers these forms to the 
Bhasa, the Bhasa he means may not be that which prevailed 
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when he lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Panini bastd his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Vedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini ; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un- 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhasa, which word literally 
signifies the “ spoken language ” or vernacular. And the occur- 
rence in the Sfitras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words 

‘allowing one his own way, ’ f^rr^Wrr 4 excommunicated, ’ 
‘ eating/ ‘ including/ ut 4 marrying, 7 

‘throwing up, ’ STW'T £ equitableness ’. You will have seen that 
the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjalib comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
the later literature. 1 Among such may be noticed and 

< to strengthen 7 , ‘ to be silent/ and 

‘ to fulfil one’s longing/ &c. occurs in Yaska also. Most 

of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
WTi ^ must also be so considered, such as 5rT^rnRc£ hTsptr ‘ feeds 
every Brahmana that he finds ^rar: ‘ rained till the clothes 

were wet ‘supports by his own means/ 

1 withers standing/ &c* A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Panini b Sutras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance which shows that Panini b 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Katyayana’s. Katyayana b 
Vartikas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini, 



1 Professor GoldstUoker has used the argument based on the occurrence of 
obsolete Words in the Sutras and that set forth in the next paragraph, to 
prove the archaic character of the language as it existed in Paninfs timd 
and some of the instances quoted in the text are the same as his. 
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The purpose of a great many of them is the proper interpretation 
of the Sutras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini’s notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not an indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre- 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 

For instance, according to Panini’s rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending in such as srgra; and HTIPI is Wgra; and 
»rr*ra;, but Katyayana in a Vartika on VIII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
srsrec or 3T?r and HTTUT or HTUT. 

Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of %fpr and are 

optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns, i. e. we have 
either or ftcftarUT: or &c„ but Katyayana 

in a Vartika on 1. 1, 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and according to him we have %fnnu' or fitffrwT, ricfnrra; or %fr- 
&c., while Panini gives us only the first. 

Panini’s rule IV. 1, 49 allows of OTgOTfir only as the feminine 
of tns&.but Katyayana gives also ; is not noticed 

by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as in 

the sense of ' wife of the ’. So also 3TTO? and ^rflrarr are 

according to Panini, ‘ a female Arya ’ and a female Ksatriya ’. 
hut Katyayana gives struitt and STigUTufr as well as stTuf and srfstUT. 
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A good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. • Are we then to 
suppose that the forms stw, wfr &c. of the vocative 

singular, %fhrOT of the dative of &c., 

srrafnfr, and many more such, escaped the observa- 

tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them ? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini ’s time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in Katyayana ’s. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis- 
cussion, may be thus stated : — In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be 
used in Katyayana ’s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Panini’s. 

Panini ’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Brahmanas and YEska. Hence it is that the Brah- 
manas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana, 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classical. 

Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
ih the development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Yedic period, 
to which the Pgveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
Veda, and the more antiquated part of the Atharva-Samhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look back- 
wards to the preceding, that is, they present the Vedic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Panini’s Bhasaj and 
later on, we have Yaska and Panini. This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is the Classical 
period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
Kavyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smrtis, and the gram- 
matical work of Katyayana. 
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Panini ’s work contains the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
Katyayana ’s that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, as he 
himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few forms 
which differ from Katyayana ’s, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language ; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katyayana and Patanjali are now generally acknow- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 



lecture 

Pali and the Dialects op the Period 

In the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in whioh it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it has 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
for a considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as if has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of Kanada, Gotama, 
and Vatsyayana, nor those used by NSgojibhatta, the same as 
those of Katyayana and Patanjali. But all these changes have 
followed one direction. The efforts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, direoted to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under- 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves understood. Old modes of thinking giv§ 
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plaoe to new ones, and ideas spring up ; and both must be re- 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes accidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
. and other causes obey certain laws ; and hence the possibility of 
a Science of Language. 

Now, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it.. We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the saored 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 

I will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen 

nrnrfhnf mw an^ratr i jr f%i%3r- 

rtrnjrgssr t #ar rr 3rn% i iRkEpfr 3r£h% fqtfr 

JRRr i 'urgfprr i rrrar nyr 

arsm grrw h fnir an? i brR %sr arThwrfw 

wR* ap-erR *t#rr i fh tr *r#r ^ eh^iwrifr i arur f% ^R«n% 
3warr fh i nrn it * stra- fw jpRRufiR i fit htsrrfi *rrt 

1^4^ % fi vr fi rrw- 
m\ 1 3hr%=Rjn% i fit ft srrsfwr g^r 'trtrek rtr i ft RfR#arwtf*fr 
«r?i^r 3T5 tt% i 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to he a vernacular. The follow- 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient : — 

129. rftrRci tr# yprfer snafit i 
3RR a f^wr a u 

•131. pfi fit Rta ffifwfit i 

^jrsRTRt W fit a M 

; . !# ; * i 
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133. wt totto qfrroro qsi% itot T ra rofeg to t 

IHfr ft tor^s-tot qft^crgT srf^ ft 11 

134. to% Wroro sptotto s-q^rot qror i 

«fro grot# frosTOrro TOR^ror to to re ^rf ro n 


The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows : — 


srnrroqf totto arsrafr^r. i cT?r toto 

TOTOapTOlg=ETOlTO I rT^q^E=nPNj%qt wr?: I TOTOT ’fT^ITOWTO' 

qnrfdn TT'rrft : tottot ! 



toto# to %|<mfJraTTnr TOTO5%roTO3[T<TOq- TOfWro i tot toto uto^tjto TO re vl i frqi TO i 
srq f% tototototto sugrirrm i totto 5r to wto toot qrf fmral i ff i to 


totto^'TOTO-w totto toto % Iw ^ifqrqrsfrrr i 3 ttorto to to^t 
nsj i to TO^tf tot stotto ^tosto qrfifTO i ?Rf^r qrororo totot 

to^ttototo i 


129. TOTO TOTOTTOr TOiTOTOT TOTO frovqTTO ^?qt: l 
^rf«RyM«i totftot to s^rorer nrroTOd; ii 

131. ^^wth tr TOTOnro tot totjtoto ttottotoi% i 

3TOTOTTO: yyiCFTORTOTO TO TO TOTOTO 5PTOTO IP 

133. TOT TOPTO: TOT qff^rTjT: yMTOigTHIITO I 
^:T3T ft totototottot yfd^u^i: tojsiuv^ito h 

134. TO ■d^Kqfq T T TOT? 5ETTOT1TOSTO TOTOT I 
qro TOTfrf% froroTtfr tohtotot to tototo ii 

“ In SravastI there was a Brahman of the name of Adatta- 
purvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before'). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said, “0 Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medical treatment.” “ Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense ” ( lit. lessen my money ). “ What then will 
you do, Brahman ? ” “I will do what will not involve expense” 
( lessen my money ). He then went to physicians and asked, 
.“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? ” 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he went on doing so, 
f% disease was aggravated. ” 
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139. "All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking 
one 'sown self as a model, one should not kill and cause to be 
killed.” 

131. " He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury 
upon oreatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death.” 

133. " Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you. ” 

134. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you 'Will not 6tir yourself ( utter ), then you have reached Nirvana, 
and you will have no angry altercation, " 

(A) 

Phonology of the Pali Dialect 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrup- 
tion, we have in these passages vr for w as in gw for gar, for tF as 
in *TfT for *RF, and for K as in TW for UTF, and <*r for rj as in 
for This change is usually oalled assimilation of oonsonants. 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vooal organs to another without letting oif the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difficulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
first acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vocal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering foroi- 
bly.and with a jerk the Vowel that precedes the conjunct, i. e. at 
for instance in the word uwr, just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render- 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is • thus uttered 
yuth the preceding vowel and the second with the following, 
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©ms, if pronounced In the manner I have described becomes^ 
but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro- 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc- 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
UWT for UW, 5TWT for U33T for W, ^ for sr^r, for frsr, 
for r»Tf, for m, for BTjjpr, ^ for 55®*, for ^T, . 3VX 
for 3P*T, d'-H'i for fumr, 3 Tw for 3TPT &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go iD, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to it, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac- 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy svasa or simple breath of e;, 51 , 
and X in the conjuncts W, fcr, X, VI, and ^ is combined with 
the distinct sounds %, 3[, and and we have ^T, $r, X, %and *af 
for those conjuncts ; but, when preceded by a vowel and pro- 
nounced with the usual conjnnctal characteristic, they become 
S, ?«tand as in wreYSrc for suwriK and for 

in the above, and in * 3 ^ for crew for for 

<rfcfnr, s o fter for 1 % for fr?, xS for ts, for 
for X&SX for VFX*, and $«fr for 3 «T. 

In H, wr, w, -tTj ahd «*T, the consonantal portion of the 
distinct sounds, being made up of nada or intonated breath, the 
heavy svasa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy 
•nada, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate ff and we have 
*i?, or for these conjuncts ; as in fra* srer, for year, 
for sn%, 3PPf for and for ifrw. These correspond 
to the % S' &c., in the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
ftre pronounced as such in certain places ; but when : preceded by 
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a vowel they must have, as in other cases, the characteristic df 
conjunctal sounds, and be pronounced as cm? or wf though 
they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi-vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant,, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi- 
vowel if does not so merge into the preceding ; and this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal v and 
the labial % have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways ; — one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from and if ; and 
another Jn which they are kept more distant. Hence the confu- 
sion between if and and 5f and that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes if of the Sanskrit y and in most cases 

of % and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent. In the Hindi we have many such forms as srfRT for *OPTT, 
3rrw for srfer for 

The heavy or close pronunciation of if, is favoured by a pre- 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form if, the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with whioh its , 
tip separates acts downwards ; hence if a if has to be pronounced , 
afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the if is always light ; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental *1, since a large portion of. the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word ihrin . 
the passage I have placed before you, and in srer, mu &c., the if, 
being heavy, does not glide or merge into and, being the latter ' 
of two successive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct- 
ness ; and the preceding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examining, communicate all its elements to it; except 
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of course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy % be- 
comes a complete sj;, and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes In such words as TTW, 3W, TOnamr &c., the pre- 
ceding has got its heaviness of nada or tone to communicate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the ^ becomes and 
thence ^ ; and so we have &c. In JjFf, hmr, 

&c., to the 33; formed as above must be added the hardness or 
svasa of T, i. e. the letter 3if must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore we have ^ and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic, W. Those words therefore become 
and W. If ^precedes instead of g;, the heavy svasa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to "St, and so it becomes and 
thence ; as in for tsut, hq-.iy for gqsu & c . 

The semi-vowel a; is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vowel, and thus we have gsir for 
for tM, See. There are also instances of this pronunciation 
when % is preceded by a dental mute as in fo r gfbg f or 

&c. In 3TW the preceding V, as in JT^r, transfers its heavy 
nada or tone to V, and makes it % and so wehave TOT ; but 
is changed ^ also. 

The conjunct 8J; or must in some cases have been pro- 
nounced in ancient times like ?5J , as it is invariably so pro- 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than 3% first because 
the passage from the guttural position of to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of <T, and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of when 
fi*® middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 

hold it there. Now in this TO - ,, the sound of being the latter of 

the two, is by the general rule more distinct than the other; 
and the complete contact. of ^ being transferred to it, it becomes 
3, because sibilants are produced by the heavy svasa as the hard 

36 [ B.G. Bhaudarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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aspirates are, and thence 'sg 1 ; as in for smr for gur in 
the sense of ‘ a festival for §pc, &c. 

In such words as and arceyxy, the prevailing sound is that 
of which, with the complete contact of the preceding a; and s., 
ought to become so;, as becomes ^ in the above case, on the 
theory that *r is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth as cf, % &c. are, 

but considerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a 
part of it further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, i. e. the 
middle. The sibilant ^therefore, has no mute corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-palatals '% "'f > X answer to it completely, being formed 

in the same position as itself ; so that X when the organic con- 
tact is complete, should become the Marathi 'at But these sounds 
are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Hence, 
that sound which should properly be the dento-palatal X become 
the palatal x and we have ywg- for y?xr, arsarr for spyryiy and 
for iTctry. 

The dentals following a y. in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
often changed to cerebrals ; as in 5r|irr for sp-Str, sqrffr for sra?r, 
for ^*TTcT, for 3p>f &c. Here, as in the cases we have 
examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as we may observe even from the optional form 3W for Scfa, and 
3T?ar for 3m. But, as before remarked, in all these Pali trans- 
formations of Sanskrit conjuncts we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pro- 
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nounces the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing he feels that nothing like the sound <? 
can be produced at the position of T, and hence gives it up and 
passing onto the lips forms cTct • but in ^ the ?£ that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a great deal more like cT than and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position. But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between ^ and 3T did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their conjunct, but 
passed on to the dental ; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed. 

Such words as T*r 3 \ &c., differ from ^ &c., in 

having the Rafter the distinct sound, so that the speaker resorts 
first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct sound there, 
is not carried away by the following T to the cerebral position, 
the sound of C, being weaker. But if in the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond- 
ing cerebral ; as in for UTK and V 2 PRT for SHOT. The cerebral 
element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker's ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of sr 
into qr, which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro- 
nounce the two consonants together, has not brought it out. He 
therefore realizes it by changing the following m and $r to R' and 

But if a consonant of another species follows, or if the con- 
junct ends the word, he cannot give effect to this impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse- 
quently gives way to the first are W, ^T, W, $T, 3T, 

•N . -V.. ^ -s. • rv , *N 

gr, sr, sr, ST, W, W, IT^r, ?sr, s. s=r, W, &c., which have a semi-vowel 

*N «*v -v *S ^ "N *S 

for their latter member, and |T, ? 1 T, |T, ST, &c., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have for or ilW, for 3UWPT, qrr’T for 

?nrq-, for ^rar, ers^PvrT for snsjnnr, for tkjth, fiw for ttpt, 
^TIT for 3TTTT for suit, ttTtT for TTTST, 3T5^ for' for WX, 

itvq- for ratr, 3 t«t for era 1 , smrrr for arrsrfr, for sum, ma for 

Sir, qgr for qur, for ithts#, ^rgrt for Hrgy=r, ratsr for f%r, 

3R[r for 3T«TT, 3TW for 3T»«r, &c., and art# for 31#, srar for STTfJTT, 
35 for 35 T, for &c. The semi- vowel % after 5 in going: 
out turns the 3 into the palatal this latter representing the 
combined effect of both ; as in 3T^3T for 3 }?u, TT3TS5T for &c. 
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We have noticed above the change of $T v to but more fre- 
quently it is transformed into ^ This change is due to the 
latter % being pronounced not incorrectly like % but correctly as 
a cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of This last is distinctly heard, and the effect 
of ^ is only to add heavy svasa to it and render it and thus the 
whole becomes as in for wmw for W for 

&c. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso- 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri- 
stics ; and thus we have for m or sot as in for and 

’THU? for <rrrW, and for as in for in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and srst for as in ^Hjfr for ^rft, 
where the u; must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter ; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri- 
stic cannot be reproduced ; hence there is no double consonant. 
Thus, we have for for 5CTTOT, m* for 3PRT, *RW for 

&c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso- 
nants which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is. 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to ‘hear 
and re module the two consonants immediately after each other, 
by putting their vocal organs into two different positions, or they 
iabov. o uuide a oh vs: cal inaptitude for doing so, their, tongue 
not b n 1 ? ficiently trained for the successive movements. But, 

short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the svasa , light a&d 
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heavy, the completeness of contact, and the force of utterance, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to to to wcm to 

sfr and fx to and rifr, %var to and to 3TI*?- 

The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial 3* in the syllables ^ 
and owing to the influence of the following % 

The conjuncts ^ and £ are almost invariably dissolved into 
and in ^XWT, 3TR*T, ^TPT, r%%r &c. and ’TTIT, 

&c. for or 3TPT, f?r, &c. and 3T#, w, &c.; and in one 

or two instances, we have the first change when the ^ is preceded 
by a consonant other than T as in for 4hqr. Tnis change is 
to some extent due to the u; being pronounced weak, i. e, almost 
like f . 

In the same way, we have f%W3r, fhStr, T%R3TnT, T%^5UT, %^tT, 
r^rra*, nrr%£, Rfr* or rrr &c. for sgpr, 

*SJTsrT, £5^, ITFcT, ^sr, =rr &c. This mode of 

utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved, 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible ; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put bis vocal organs into two consonantal posi- 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some cases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms HW® for %£T 

foy for *ancr When, however, its pronunciation 
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became stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we 
have for and 3T«r for sen?. 

Some conjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialeot ; as ar in 
the words 3T§r, srsfrffT and s*r in =*rrT%, Hrprn, S5R*T &c., $ in 3 E?np, 
ggW, and $sr, in &c.t Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso- 
nants. An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant ; as in TO for <r^, 
for TOT, for s«r, for W* for gr &o. The heavy 

svasa that forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made such 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi- 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
the simple breath or svasa of a previous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in for winfR 1 . The cere- 
bral unaspirated sonant % between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel ^r, as in fTT5ff?r for for 

qf^, H5TOS for rTTO? &c. This peculiarity distinguished the old 
Vedic Sanskrit also ; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral T of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add for fwtTRT, srotr 

for 3rcT, for $rsr &c. In some instances, this change takes 
place without such an influencing cause, as in ivtrR and for 
and ^r, and iTf for 3Tf. The same phenomenon is observa- 
ble in some conjuncts, as in for fysru, for aruwg and 3T or 

cT 

gT for **IT in the several derivatives from that root as 3!#, TOTT, 
SjJPT &c. The dental nasal =T is also similarly changed to tg; in a 
few cases, as in tot, #otcT, emrfra, nf5r£ for *rR, srsRcT, smnr, 

&c. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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exists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
osyia other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit ^ and ^ are changed to which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not neutralise the advantage they possess over the palatals by 
their position being more distant. Thus ^ is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing ^ and as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. 

When, however, in a few cases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
$f N was distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted ^ 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres- 
ponding mute of its position, L e. to which resembles ^ in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it We 
have thus for for and for 3TT3T. The change of 

«P3[ ‘ six 7 to & is also to be similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like 5T S . Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, such as the softening 
or toning of surds as in *I?T for *33*, or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in fTTST and fgr for and 

arTOTa;. But these will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a much wider range. 

The vowel W is changed to 5? as in for 3^, for ^sorf, 

for W, for ^,*^Tfor ^ &c.; to f as in % for fm for 
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<JW, fm for l*r, mm for gw, for W &c. ; and to sr as in for 
W, si for Sf, for W, I^T for for 31% &c. The last 

change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences- that 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
srandf. Now, the vowel is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinate, d to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy 1 . In Pali this consonantal element dis- 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of W is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, e. in the position of the gutturals; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, in the position of 3T, or higher up, 
in that of f, while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or ^element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as for and 
for 33T, and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in for 31%, for ^ for &c. From these 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con- 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like 3R, fT, T^or R as is supposed by several European 

1 This fact is accounted for by the authors and the commentators ol the 
Prati^Skhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the ? s on all 
sides i. e. precedes it and follows it. ( See Vajasaneyi-Frati^ikhya, in 
Indische Studien, Volume V, p. 145 ; and Atharva~Pr3tis3khya, edited 
by Whitney I, 37.) 
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scholars. If W were really or JjTCT,- the Pali corruptions 
would be 'ETfr or m^T; and if were IsEff, or were 

we should have or ?nt^r instead of ^epar and frr%r, and there 

is no reason why and should have lost their r and become 

35 and fflr if they were really pronounced like Rf or Tg and RTT 
or TIV. 1 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs $ and 3TT are like those 
of 3T? and ST? uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming 3T, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed but a little opened ; while f requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
% and art it is necessary to pass from one vocal position immediately 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to cr and 
aff which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of V the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of 3T; 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of ?. Similarly, in pronouncing # the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of ^ ; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the case of 3T. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of 3T and ?, and at and 
S’, combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, i. e., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have ■H<?1 for fnj for cTHT, 
for rttt for 3TTFT, for *fri% for &c. Similarly 

3PT and 3RT frequently become V and 3TT ; as in ^JfTrT for 
for for ;rarr?r, rttu for srtv, 3iiranR for 

for &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 

of if and art in this respect, that the of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs ; or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first 3T is one rriaira 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the 3T of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel % and while that 
of $ and aft - has the corresponding vowels £ and £ after it. When 



1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce them at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the PratisSkhy as* 

37 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV. J 
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3Ttr and star are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs % and 
err, which by the rule just discussed become T and #. 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant ; as in for JTPT, <TrT for STOT, prcror for S&m, f%I% for 
for #lt, for cftsr, SW for ^T, for &c. The strong 
pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen- 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
uttered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrit teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way tire real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in STOer, has the metrical value of a 
long vowel, i. e. is equal to two niatrus or syllabic instants. In 
the original far'*!', on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia- 
tion of qT, being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time ; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura- 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these words having made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word ; and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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We have thus for qhr for qre, ^T*PT for to, &c, It is, 
however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a double conso- 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as diw (3RT%$rq), %% 
( ), %tT ( ir* ) f ) vum ( vmr ), wm* Sea., it follows 

that the vowels q and sfr were in such cases pronounced short. 
Similarly, when before doubles ? and ^ are changed to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of f and s to q 
and sir arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the jerk with which the current of breath is sent- up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt to prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation of f or or they are 
apt to be forced down by the current. And q and differ from 
f and 3" simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, sif£ for TO, qTWT for 5^, for for 

for %frfq for retire, for &c. In some cases both 

vowels are in use, as in the word which has another form 

TffcRq, Sometimes, especially before % q was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in 
for W for m, for ^rtpv &c. The vowel aft was 

also similarly treated in a few cases, as in sPi'ftfvrrfH for ■ 

Thus then not only has the Pali a short q and 3TT, but the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, there are stray 
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examples of others, such as and for m and in which 
the ^ of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, for WST, in which the semi-vowel % is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel S', and thence transformed to short #, 
HtT for in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vowel 37 with the preceding 3* 
forms 37T, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten- 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Fali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifths, of words 
altered in one or other of the modes explained above. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant ; the 
words, so to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of and 
3fr into q - and aff and the assimilation of consonants are so uni- 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few unimportant ones ? The principle which guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi- 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, 
and in several other processes. But in the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in Mi play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
the people who spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants 
nd the diphthong it and ^ pronounced by the speakers of 
as correct! :• as the other iertor- : ;. which they did not 
corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These pecu- 
liarities may have been natural or acquired. If natural, the people 
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who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which came into close contact with the Aryas 
and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Such 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expected to have occasioned greater phonetic decay in 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. For, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea- 
voured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and correct in every other respect ; but they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organs. This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose ; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the coniuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounce the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 
existence of the short q; and 3TT in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 
original language of this people, so that they were unable to shake 
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them off entirely, even when they left their own tongue and 
learned that of the more civilized Aryas with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con- 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the#passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
BRrrqf, derived very likely from stto; ‘ mind ’ or 4 heart y and 
‘to obtain' ‘to meet,’ so that the word signifies ‘something that 
comes up to the wishes of the heart ‘ pleasing \ The word 
is from with ^prefixed, which ur seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit before W, though it has there an independent sense 5 as 
in : ( Sakuntala ), Often used together in 

this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, must have 

come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
&c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in 3 T and erfnfcp. The portion WFPE then 
came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is or ‘agreeable’, ‘pleasant’, 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as ^2$ or formed 

from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as nrgj, ysg, or 
qTp? &c., and meaning ‘that which is or deserves to be touched \ 
or ‘ pleasant to the touch Other instances are ‘ an 

ornament ‘ plentiful * &c. 

■■(B) 

Grammar of the Pali Dialect 

We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our Aryan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati- 
cal forms, as the Yedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
Qf them and rendering the grammar simpler, 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the occa- 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi- 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in ? and z of the neuter gender prefix s* to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added do those 
of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also in tt ^t for 
^c?Tt: in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 3T which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by adding % the pronouns and cTT come to have V and 
rT for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit ^ and 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the 
first, in which sr is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting between the two letters, and adding the termina- 
tion to the final ( f£5TT% 3rd person singular ), and we have f 
The root ^TT takes the form of ^rr in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign’ ?rr, so that it 
becomes STRT. Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the A orist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of ^rr, and in other 

places we find STTRWm as one of the forms of the Future, The 
special forms f'sgr, TW, STtrr, gw, and ^ are similarly generalized, 
the last four being phonetically changed to VW, 3PT, and 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, or 3TT<T 
is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in W and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have 
for in the above passage. 

The termination r3T of the absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and ^TT is used in all cases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar of Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and according to the law of analogy ; 

but 3T^TcT from ^ wrn, from and from 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect. 1 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when 4 giving ’ 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relations expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in ®r, and of these the singular is 
ofiener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith- 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places. 

The of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
optionally changed to The locative singular of masculine and 

X My authority in this portion of my subject is KacchSyana, as edited by 
M. Senart. 

* The ablative do, however, occur in the literature, 
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neuter nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono- 
minal termination TCHf, phonetically changed to fw and ; and 
the ablative in the form of mt or is used optionally in the 
case of nouns in 3?. The termination m of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should he 
remembered that in accordance with the general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal ^ is changed to an anusvara, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus for qm;, for wrq, *r for srra;, &c. 
The f of TCHrar and of the syllable 3pj; occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to anusvara. 

[ The Noun ] 

Masculine Nouns ending in 3* 

The nominative singular always ends in sit. In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short 31 or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in q as f%. When the 
final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The q appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we have 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. Hence , 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two cases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

38 [ R t G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IT. ] 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is as in 
or, with the mute element dropped, 3ft which is traced to the 
Vedic 3 ft: in such forms as 33HT:. But it may he explained other- 
wise. The Sanskrit 3%: becomes 3% by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to 3, and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to 3% was added the instrumental 
termination fu or ft which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 

The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in Uir or *wr and rUT or f% in addi- 
tion to the old, ones. In the vocative singular, the final 3T is 
optionally lengthened- 

Masculine Nouns nr? and sr 

The' nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the cases, as smTT and smuff, and 
TOF(jpn\ Now 3mff and T*RR3 are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
errfra and firjgu, and smurf and the nominative plurals 

3RUT: and ftc^r?- - . The distinction between the two is lost, and 
both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of the instrumental plural is ft or ft. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres- 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in ?3 such as formed 

by the addition of 3, as stmUTt and srfwrft and PPFgft. 

They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, viz., 
and and stmnfiT— -i% and fvRFlfUFr— % ; and the 

dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru- 
mental. The vocative is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in 3" which ends in 3f or % as WR# or 1 %R#. The rest 
are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the syllable Tff 
of 3Tlfr being optionally dissolved into fmft in the nominative, 
singular. 

Masculine Nouns in m 

The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms ; as mur and UPNRt 
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for $TIW and ^rrarR: from The accusative plural is the 

same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of the 
Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. wm? for ^TRcUT, is taken as the 
base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, 
and declined like nouns in 3?. The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as The 

instrumental singular has the new base and the old termination 
err ; and thus we have ^nrr. The genitive singular has three 
forms, one of them being the old one with the final ^dropped, as 
and the other two made up by taking this form as the bsse* 
and appending the terminations which nouns in s as W¥*j take, 
as or The singulars of the accusative and locative 

have the Sanskrit forms, as ^rrt and WW ? ; and the vocative 
singular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as WV or Bern You will thus see that there are four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, and 
generalized from the nominative, and WQ, from the genitive. 

Masculine Nouns ending in a consonant. 

There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso- 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 

In the declension of the noun there are two new bases 

•3TtT and 3TxTiT 5 generalized from the forms of the singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals and others, 3TRJTT 
and 3TRSRT &c. 9 and declined like nouns in 3T. The first is used 
in the singular of the accusative, and ^urals of the genitiv< 
and locative, which are 3 StT, 3TtTDT and - d the second 

the plural of the instrumental which . .i>, ^r«.i£*03\ The reirwir 
forms are old, the portion being corrupted to : they are 
STrU nominative singular, surraf nominative and accusative plural, 
^rrU# accusative singular, 3TtRT instrumental singular, 
genitive singular, and 3IWR locative singular. The vocative is 
3 TtT or BlrTT, like that of nouns in 3T. 

In the declension of the noun the base i\'*i is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative al^o, and the forms are and WWT ox V&W* 
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The old forms are found in the nominative ( ttrt, TTHRt ), and in 
the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms TTST and 
TTRU, and the plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars of the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but 3T being 
changed to 3sr, we have rusrr, Rsrr, and TBoT In the last two 
cases the conjunct is also dissolved into rr, wherefore we have 
UTIRdt and vri%R also. The genitive plural is Rot and, 5T being 
dissolved into the form is used, in addition. This ^ 
is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative ; 
and thus we have rrjjftr-ff and THJg. The vocative singular is 
like that of nouns in 3T. 

The suffixes sr and HU. of such nouns as ?Ppr and URTHU. are 
regarded as if they were =TR and HR, and the nouns declined like 
those ending in 3T in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni- 
tive and locative; and, according to the commentator of Kacchayana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as SjnrsRW, 
ajoRR, jjorrr, 10RR, sgraRRR and IP R Ri g ; also 

and The old forms are preserved in both 

numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as SEtrraT, JUJRRf, CTTd l, 
uniud, suKdiT, 5OTUR, and sprat The nominative singular is made 
the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as sort, uomu and or HPHR. The present parti- 
oiples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as u~>U. 

Feminine Nouns 

The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in f ; as «E33TTdt. The singulars of the instrumental 
and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel ; as ^35TRT, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular have the old forms; as 
instrumental and ablative plural, genitive and dative 

plural, and «P55TPi and locative singular and plural. 
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The final member sr of the conjunct which appears in the case- 
forms of nouns in f such as is dissolved into fsr, and thus we 
have ?TT^fT from the Sanskrit : ; and this and ?r^T from the 
Sanskrit are both of them the plurals of the nominative and 
accusative; the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
5T%rr, and also ?rsr T : of the ablative and genitive which, after 
dropping the visarga, becomes and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form from srsrrec. 

There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short f are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacchayana gives 
such forms as TW and in addition to UrUrr and U%7 for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in gr or 3T follow completely the analogy of those in f ; 
the forms of snj, for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of ?rff ; as nominative and accusative 
plural, «r3*TT singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

Neuter Nouns 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns ; as or ^qiR nominative plural, and or 

rfk accusative plural ; 3ufr ( like surrjt ) or nominative and 
accusative plural, 3Rr or 3RJTR nominative and accusative plural. 

As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the , : old forms 
are preserved ; as *RT or *R nominative and accusative, ITOT or 
JR3T instrumental, genitive, IRI%, ?R or ?Rl%T-r% locative. 

Pronouns 

As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in^rt, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in 3TR or 3T and 

* The Sanskrit form corrupted to RRT is also found used. 
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that of the locative in tf, as in the case of the corresponding 
nouns ; as frnfr nominative plural, fmr or awr, IHTT or 3T$qr 

or 3TSn*n genitive singular, and ar? or cRij, prnr or apgq- or 

3TgW locative singular, of ?T3\ farm and All pronouns of the 

third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding ^ from the Sanskrit trim;, and also rum which is made up 
of the pronominal, and m, the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as ?r^r or 
fftrrm, fovt or HTOTm, &c. Similarly, the bases Ctcff and frir which 
are substituted for and fJTT in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and eft which optionally replaces <TT in these cases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination ; as a^trr, tot 
or raremnr, mpRUT or fm?ur or amtrmr, where ?UT, Sanskrit 

ruT:. is the pronominal, and arnr the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form, as 
ft, mvg, cTT or HFft, &c., and the instrumental plural of the mascu- 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination qr$ or tpff. The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The correlative or remote demonstrative aT, has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another m which has all the cases st,^T, &c., 
except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from 
the qvra, "FR 1 &c. of the accusative, the singular of the instru- 
mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, i. e. in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
has two bases, at and pr. In Sanskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and so 
we have fH, fTOmT, , fWtJTT, f*TW, ffTTClT, and fttg ; ftTW, 
fTOWT, &c. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are arm, afam, qft, 3 pe*tt &c. The pronoun ara^has the base an' for the 
nominative singular, andarg for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural ; as argar, argil, 3CSTOT, ars*g, argu; 
arg^gr, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is atf. 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; as art, *T, fOT, im or if, and tnv ; FT, 

t=RTT, am or I, and This syllable ?ar is optionally dissolved 
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into 5 in the, nominative and accusative, which have thus jpr, 
and changed to ?r in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative ; and so we have <T, cPTT and rffir also. The dative and 
genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit and of the 

former are in the form of and 3% used for both cases. The 
latter Jaas also the forms and and 5 %, the anusvara being 
inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of is 3# 
in which the initial W of the Sanskrit form is changed to *T; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 

in the form is declined Tike the masculine and the 
forms are sn%, 3H%ff . and 

The 5 of 5SR3C was probably weakly pronounced, hence the 
singular base 5 has been transferred to the plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of <$+■% is declined like cT3" in all the cases except the genitive; 
as 5 %, &c. The forms of the plurals of the last are 

like those in Sanskrit 5 as 3T*fTc£ and The accusative singu- 

lars of these pronouns have the forms Wf and m, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as abase. 

On the same principle we have and for the plural, 

but as the genitive forms have an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new case- 
forms, which is, we shall find as we proceed in our investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A. language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or when they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
is more in use and consequently better known to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns in 3 T, for instance, constitute 
a very large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less known* In 
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these cases these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the sr declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 
3TTCT, and even atfgr. And it is also clear that 
the new er base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as svh", sotuvcT, and 

i. e. ^rrcrrf. In the same way we have observed a strong tendency 
to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones. The same pro- 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con- 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation j in the formation of Pali 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Such are prttr the genitive singular masculine 

the nominative plural of 3T|Tand nominative and 
accusative plural of 3TT%r and snj, the general plural base 
of tho pronoun of the first person, and *TR genitive plural of I 
see no 1 cason why fWW should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have pr for their base, such ss strut, ?trt, 
&c., or why 'frgrr should be so and not the accusative plural ; 

and not 3Tgf and not sttjrt, or ffRT and not 3TRRJR. If 
these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former, 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same process of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 
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analogy of those that are more known brought them all into use. 
The forms and TO and and TO are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
■we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress- 
ing until now, in the' Hindi, Sindhi, and- other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 

II 

The Verb. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in the future 

of TO, or the general form in the special as TORT. We have also 
UTTOTTO and TO3R. A large number of roots used in ordinary in- 
tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation ; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten ; in many cases there is no practi- 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, viz. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of at, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as RfR, PKId, and Rl%, for CrtTO, tn%, and 
rh%, of the second class ; TOTO for 3RR, and ^ for TORR 
and TORR, &c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 
in Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way ; as or TOW or -TO3R, 

TOit, irkm or RW, TTOTfW, &c. from TO, to, fro;, Rf; with 
R, &c. The V in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit 3R, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

The second conjugation has gone out, except in isolated forms 
such as 5TOT for smfT, and the third has left some reduplicated 
roots, as SRtfiT, SRTR, &c. The fourth has preserved a good many 
of its roots but its V is corrupted according to the usual phonetic 
rules ; thus f w becomes f^T; TO, TOT; ir, TO'; TOT, TOR, &c. The 

39 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works. Vol. IV. 3 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the former take 
the termination of the latter also ; as 'TTS'JTtnT or for srisfWd; 

^DTtfar or for wria’ or for srasrrt &c. In the 

last instance the base is RU? derived from ^rastnr the corruption of 
35TWrf?r, thus showing that the forms in Ht are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first ; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as 3R[ and though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as fTSTtfar, cPThff or ePTOTfit; and the ninth adds >TT as in Sanskrit, 
as T%tJtTRT, ifrrra-, See. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugational 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voioes 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
ipJlcf, M*iid, &c., though passive, taking Parasmaipada 

terminations. 

The following are the terminations : — 

Present Tense 

Parasm. Atm, 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st pers. 

ft 




2nd „ 

ft 


t 


3rd „ 

ft 


?t 


Ex. 

vsrft 

cpsrftr &c. 

v=5nt 

&c. 



Imperative. 


1st pers. 

ft 



srra% 

2nd „ 

ft, or none «r 


3ft 

3rd „ 

3 


ft 


Ex. 


&c. 

'rent 

&c. 
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Imperfect 




i 

|; 

I 


1st pers. 



1 


2nd „ 



t 

* 

3rd „ 


gr 

?«r 


Ex, 


STT^&C. 


3W^ft &C. 



Potential 



1st pers. 

TwrfJr 

qsqn? 

(rtif 


2nd „ 

qronw 

q^ri^r 

qpsfr 

q*qsft 

id 

M 

CO 

vrm or q 

q^ 


qt 

Ex. 

<T% or 'T%rcr &C. 


&c. 



AORIST 



1st pers. 

f 


3T 

% 

2nd „ 

3R‘ 


% 

4 

3rd „ 

f 

# or Ilf 

3TT 

37 

Ex. 

t 

or 'iPThtra &c. 


arq^&c, 



Perfect 



1st pers. 



£ 

% 

2nd „ 

q 

rX[ 


”ir 

3rd ,, 

3T 

g 

c^T 

T 

Ex. 

TT9T 

&C. 

Ttr=?f«r 

<urRrt &c. 



FUTURE 



1st pers. 

wrm 

UU 



2nd „ 





3rd „ 

^rffr 

^ETFft 

ws 


Ex. 


■flfSuUUrT &C. 


<5 




Conditional 


1st pers. 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 

Ex. 


*fr<I 

3W3W1 &C. 

^r 

Tim 

3I*fraft«€ 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas am the same as 
in Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural w and % the W ot 
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the second person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption 
of it. This tense is m >st in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 

The other tenses,— -except the Future which, like the Present, 

is also entirely Sanskrit and the moods have preserved such of 

their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination ssr, and the first person singular frr and the 
plural IT, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person; as in % ^qr: 
mwMTtm S5k„ n W: t%r wJm Mrc„ &c. where the forms 
should be &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The second person singular is formed in two ways, viz. without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending er to the base, and by appending f% as is done in the 
others. The Atmanepada fT is changed to m, the being dis- 
solved into S’, since T<r renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural sspac is 
altered to # ; the £? and the mute element being dropped, we have 
sf the final vowel of which is transformed into sir through the 
influence of the preceding K. The % of the first person singular 
becomes or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have srnra* which is an 
old Yedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor- 
rupted in Sanskrit to eusff. The ci* and of the third person 
are the same as the r?W and sRTfu; of the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz., q% for T%c£, and for <r§3£:. The is doubled as in 
for im according to a general rule which we have noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding 
made up on the analogy of the plural and also of such forms 
as The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 

cases as %<vffsrr for it remains long. This form with the 

final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added to it to form the 
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corresponding person of the Potential. The Atmanepada q^t, 
and cr$n are the same as q'cT, and of the Sanskrit ^-con- 
jugations, the rT of qrT being rendered an aspirate and the W of 
qw: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular q*PFT as in is 

adapted for the Atmanepada in the form and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking q“W as the base 
and appending OT corrupted to eft and of the Present, 

In the Imperfect the W and 37 of the third person seem to be 
generalized from such forms as 3WRT. and The termination 

3^ is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in W and necessarily to firT and such as are reduplicated. The 
3TT of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous $r of such Sanskrit forms of the 
^-conjugations as srrsra;, when the final consonant was dropped. 
This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the er rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant. 
The second person singular is sxr, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit 3T:. and er of the first person singular to the with the 
nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular % is 
transferred from the Present, # is and f is generalized from 
the forms of the non-sr-conjugations, such as argft, srent &c. The 
Perfect has preserved the.tlrird person singular 3? and plural 3* 
and the first person singular 3T, of the Parasmaipada ; and k of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, q[ second person singular Parasmai- 
pada is perhaps the q; of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons ; and the f of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular f is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final ^ dropped as 
usual ; and the plural 3 is -generalized from such forms as. 

Some roots, such as ^ and f? have T% for the singular as 3rfr%, 
and .37^f?%, the f% of which is to be traced to XHUf Another plural 
termination is W in which we can recognize the Sanskrit The 
second person singular 3TV is from the wt. of the second . Aorist ; 
and the first person singular is £ resulting from the fusion of the 
augment f with the of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and .plural- and the first person singular of the Atmape- 
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pada are the same as the corresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numbers of the second person are the same as the 
corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfect, and the % of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing ^ = tg to those of the Present. The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however instead of #. i n 
one instance, vis., stfsrm, from ft, the W is corrupted to f. 

In the Conditional terminations the ttt occurs everywhere, but 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses. The ending 
3TT of the third person singular is of course the an of the 
Imperfect ; the 3% of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential ; the % and of # and mr are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present ; yfi is and the ffT of the plural is from the 

Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the w in the Conditional ; hut here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which cannot be thus explained. Such are Atmane- 
pada first person plural of the Present ; ?«T and of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and Par third person singular, 
psfr second person singular and first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect ; P£T second person plural and *5T first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and ?ar and third person singular and 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect ; 
pst second person plural and ffr first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same; first person plural Atmanepada of the Future; and 5IT 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con- 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root 3T*b tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the ter- 
minations of the Sanskrit Aorist *?r, W: and tff, which themselves, 
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as you know, are forms of 3^, Of these, the Parasmaipada 
second person plural c$r is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit of the Present of stk and and first person plural 
to the W of srrw of the Imperfect and of the Present respecti- 
vely. The penultimate 3T of OT: is lengthened for the same reason 
as that of is in forming The Atmanepada ^ft of the 

second singular comes from the ymi of of the Imperfect, ^ 

third person singular, from the of STCcT of the same $ and and 

first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as and Of the last two, #r appears to be a new 

formation form W, and is the old Vedic archetype of 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a particular mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential ; and secondly, the 
forms of the root srt . You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re- 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel?; but in 
some cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit ; as 
ywitf Sanskrit The temporal augment sr 

is often omitted, as n*TT or or sPTRr, nTO^TT or 

The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of *T as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment t, sometimes without, ia which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules ; as 

The forms in a good many cases are 
the sarde in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as sfhra, 
in which cases we see the that the 3TT of is changed to $, and 
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sr^and 5ETST under Samprasarana. The causal is formed by adding 
■3TFT or 3TTW and q* or 3THT ; as or WI# and ^Rm 1 or 

These forms I have already explained. The Past Passive Parti- 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations gpr, 
and csrr. The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
% having only undergone Samprasarana ; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedic forms as RR, &c„ which have disappeared 
in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding g as in 
Sanskrit, or ctlr which, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic InSnitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have des- 
cribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence it follows that verbal forms of these 
wtre then currant in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahman as and Yaska or Fanini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to be used; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 

* * * * 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Pataliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 
edicts contain the king's religious and moral injunctions to his 
subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 
matters. Five different versions of them have been discovered, 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of tbe country. There is one 
at Gimar, near Jungad in Kathiawar, another at Dhauli in 
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Kattak, and a third at Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and examined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our 'existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugad near Ganjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
the Himalayas, and has not yet been published * Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 
answer to these. Another Inscription of Aseka has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 

These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called MagadhI 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of 55^for c, q- for 
the aft of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in 3T, 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali f%, and pjrq 
for The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 

this dialect. The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
juncts such as *T, and the sibilants 5!^ and T which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to % But it is a question whether these 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you 
short specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, edict VIII. 

araf Ararat teg r tu rwi i qar smart aremr? 

STWWPrfa I at W15W TT5TT tfft 3UTPT 

a a tffi i ffirerc wutht qfur ftffr si*?nrerwJTR ?adt =q- sfcro ‘wfr 

* Published since in Corp. Insc. A sixth version existing at Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made use 
of the latest readings of the versions. 

40 [ R. Gk Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV» ] 
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=et f^onr^f^rFT 'sr ^TT^q-c?-^ rto pr«i urrrg^sfr vimf^rr g i 
cT^twr qvrr *j?iw w?r "sRPrm^r mi;r%hr ttsSt *mr srer. 


Sanskrit : — 

3# *Rf* T nf{ TTJTR'r %TWTarT MWT1%1: I 3f=T ’POTWIVp #ma^TRT- 
ftn»ranwr>8jre( i *r ^WTffitr: m^fr Tr^rr ^^rrfqf^rF: ^raqigrf^trrais; i 
h~;m wrrar i srh^ rmm gT^vrsTRurmf #4 ^ ^ vr f4t%tt<jtt ^r 
f^mruRfhuR =ar 3 tr>p?pt ^ 535ft OTprraw =sr i 

ft t iw^ r r wr ift fon t ^ttht raw wf rawrftg; i 

Translation :-- 


“ Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. '■Hunting 
and suck others were the diversions here. But Priyadarsin, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
( course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, viz. seeing Bralr 
manas and Sramanas, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king Priyadarsin has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world.” 


It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Plence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara 
followed by the nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change ; srft we see becomes ITT and ^becomes optionally and 
^raftf the nominative plural, vr^rr for Toftr the genitive singular, 
frftr the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by ST, as in Pali. But there are some dif- 
ferences ; qfiiKff is qrUWtr in Pali as it is in the other recensions 
of this same inscription, srpr is 3#*E, though 3Tf^ agrees with 
the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language ; 
the it of is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may 
have committed a mistake ; sraw is for Mrarq;, w being changed 
to tf before the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. 

is siTSPir in Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ;-and the ®r is lengthened in frsrl 
probably through mistake. There are thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Khalsi and completed : — 

srrffcftT 3WST 1 * * cstjthi re f p gt rn t ?rm i %t mm r 3Rrf% r 

2 qf%*rrR sttwrir # i % %str m mpfr 4 #f 

H«W S Wtfij I WTRT 6 fcTT3US1R ^TFR3T 7 }RR PPT «£T ^ 8 

gSR PR R Tf^RRRSRT R I 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
of^to«5;and the nominative in q\ We also see for 

Imi qfpriR for qanpvR, piR or i«r ( =?3[Rr) for Ijtft. and 
or for sttstot.. So then here we have another dialect. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi version: — 

^Rfsw ftpusf pr fHaEWS sr unu to r iutstr 
RrmrriR sprs - *rr ^srtsr rrot rt pmfht%cTf ?ETcTt r^r 
?Rr amrar 3R ?tf frfa ®trtrepir ^ &c. 

Here we have the conjuncts R, arr,?, &c., and the three Sanskrit 
sibilants ; and also ftf^TR for 3£'ij HR 

The reason why w r e have not one same version at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, viz. the nominative singular of 
nouns in 3T ending in q' is met with even in the Girnar recension. 


1. ^TR 1W Kh. 2. IftflTR Kh. 

3. pr for ftR «T Kh. 4. Dh. om. 

fi. <RR for |HT Dh- 7. P Kh, 


5. Hmm r Kh. 
§. pr r Kh, 
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which may be explained by the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the king's dialect but were translated into the 
dialect of each province,’ the translation however being not 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy for 
calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of Magadhi. Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism ; though some Bud- 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karla, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
topes, we have Pali or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Gotamlputra. The language of these latter is Pali ; and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as 5rT and T%cT for which the Pali 
has r?<nrr and tpfr, Past Passive Participles of 5fr and W : and % for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being \ or In Usavadata’s 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the conjuncts g, sT, and $r often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as ant for 5iy, for 

sifter, sriw for yy, for 3lf $ 5 , while the Pali forms of these 
words are 5ft, *rw, and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third century, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become the sacred 
language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom the 
caves were intended and even educated lay members of that per- 
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suasion understood it *, and hence it was used in these inscrip- 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The style of G-otamIputra ? s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, L e . wrote to the dictation of “ respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. ” It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamiputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the patrikas or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure Sanscrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 

And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 

\ ir 

instance, we have: — 

You will here see that +HW, srir, and msr are as in the Pali 
treated like nouns in 3T, aif is dissolved into are?, and there are a 
few other instances of this process, such as for fj^r, ifHr, for 
sfr, ftft for fr &c.. but that generally the conjunct consonants are 
retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you have for HWW genitive singular of HTOT, 

3T3Tfa?*r RTfer*; Imperative second person plural, 

for &c., and even such words as which are Pali in 
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every respect. But along with these there are other peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as trtft for for ’jUrT when 

governed by 'sqHfhi, wr^r for hrarr m%gicr, &c. Such con- 
structions as err^vr for ansrr 

STqTtT^ for are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics at all. We 
have seen that in such words as eEH, sru and above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns in 3*. But tr^is used in the Sanskrit form also, as qjh$- 
and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as sr^n'ra' noted above, 
which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali ^forc^ra-, 
such a Sanskrit one as 5pr3T% is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers 
of the Gathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ac piainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words o'! the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute ! the speech of the 
uninstructed. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 
men ; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero- 
geneous compound as we have seen. 


LECTURE III. 

The Prakrits and the apabhramsa. 


On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists., and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic decay. Then by the law* of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and conjugational forms have 
been in many cases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and consequently better known. So that in the voca- 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open- 
ing lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect is in what may be called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. We then examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which e zhibit a 
much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so-called Prakrits. For a know ledge of these languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin- 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

The Prakrits. 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Vararuci's Prakrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar is known by the name of 
Haimavyakarana , the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prakrits. Hemacandra s treatment of these 
dialects is fuller than Vararuci’s; and his observation was wider. 
He shows a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or Brahmanical. 
His work, and especially theiast portion, is full pf quotations. He 
must have availed himself of the labours of former scholars, since 
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he often mentions Purvacaryas. Hemacandra also wrote a Kosa 
or thesaurus of the DesI words existing in these languages. 
Vararuci gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
Maharastrl, SaurasenI, MagadhI, and Paisacl. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 
which will be hereafter considered. The Maharastrl is called the 
principal Prakrit. For instance, Dandin in his Kavyadarsa says- 

“ The language prevalent in Maharastra they regard as the 
Prakrta pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in it 1 .” 

Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
Maharastrl, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari- 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastrl are given, and in other respects they are to be con- 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method 5 but he does not mention the name Maharastrl and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
language or prakrti and give rules about the various phODetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaccayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even Panini. 
Vararuci and Hemacandra derive SaurasenI also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the SaurasenI the Prakrti or basis of the MagadhI and the 
Paisacl. This appears to be the tradition ; whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re- 
spectable people was the SaurasenI, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries u sed by persons in a lower scale of 

1. ttfRremrrT nm s mt sw i 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of the SaurasenI, 
and come nearer to it than to the Maharastrl. Hemacandra gives 
the grammar of two more dialects, the Culika Paisaci and the 
Apahhramsa, the latter of which was according to Dandin, the 
language of Abhlras ( cowherds ) and others. Another gram- 
marian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasutravrtti 
the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemacandra ’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sadbhasacandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmldhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadbhasa seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharastrl derived its importance from its literature. 
From the manner in which Dandin speaks of that literature it ap- 
pears to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena, whose “fame,” Bana says in Ms 
Harsacarita, “ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Setu.” I find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end -of each asvasa 
or canto, sometimes ( thus in the Dasa- 

xnukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some- 
times, ( thus in the Dasamukha- 

vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena ). Some 
kings of Kasmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hala, which is called 
the Saptasatl. We have an edition of this in Roman .characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kavya by a poet named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Buhler about three years ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The Kavyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and Sarhgadhara 
also gives a good many in his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 

41 [ R. G. Bhand&rkar’s Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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branch of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-MagadhI. But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or Maharastrl, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanic 
brothers he calls Arsa Prakrta . 1 In giving his first rule about 
the MagadhI dialect, viz., that the nom. sing, of Masc. nouns takes 
the termination T, he says : — “ As to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa ( works ) being composed in the Ardha-MagadhI 
dialect in such words as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-MagadhI dialect’, they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow . 2 Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha- 
Magadlu on account of this MagadhI peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so ; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit ; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians . 3 * 5 


1 arm i x > i arf# uiw snpj i mumrpr ^r- 

igunrp I arn ft fvmfr 1 He has also said before, that the 

rules he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal. 


trrRTP? praurpar qr ffm r PTag rarer i 


3 The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weber’s book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these 
1. That uninitial 5 St, ^ and other consonants are dropped in the 

MaharEstri leaving only the vowel, and preserved or softened in the Pali, 

While in the J aina books is substituted for them ; i. a., the different 
stages of phonetic corruption in this case are, the consonants in their 
original or softened forms, then for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 
is preserved in the Pali, and changed everywhere to in the Mah5rSstrT; 
While in the Jaina dialect initial ’T remains unchanged except in enolytics. 
3. That the loc. sing, of nouns ins* ends in f^r or % Which we find in the 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy- 
orders ; SaurasenI, to respectable ladies in their prose speeches, 
and the Maharastrl or the, principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. SaurasenI is also assigned to inferior 
characters ; and the MagadhI and Paisac! to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpana assigns MagadhI to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, ArdhamagadhI to footmen, royal children, and 


language of the column inscriptions ; while it is a nd in the Pali and 
fjyj in the Prakrit. 

Now as to the first, the is not prior to the elision, but contemporaneous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation ; i. e ., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of qT^ foot is qrT3T, but in Marathi we 
have qpT’ so Skr., *T3T Pr., H. ; Skr., Pr., ^TT 

M., &c. &c. The ^ occurs not only in Jaina books, but everywhere, e . g « 
in the Gaudavadhakavya (see below) ; and Hemacandra doe 3 tell us in his 
Sutra STglcR that the 31 that remains after the elision of a conso- 

nant is pronounced like a soft ST, With regard to the second, initial ^ is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a great many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle q- } in 241 for in 

245 irfH-T for ffT^T, and in 251 rn> for *R3T. These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no great search was necessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra following another, sfj* says that 
the initial «3(is sometimes changed to $[, sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination may constitute a peculiarity of the language, hut 
it is by no means an index to its higher antiquity, since it occurs in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are several peculiari- 
ties in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This continues still to be my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject. Dr. Hoernle, in the introduction to his 
edition of Caqda’s Prakrtalaksana makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of \Tararuci and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 
$iffjpult to see that hp is altogether on a wrong track. He says there is 
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merchants, Pracya to the Vidusaka and others, AvantikI to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, Daksinatya to 
gamblers, Sakarl to Sakaras, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to celestial 
persons, Drayidi to Dravidas and others, Abhlrl to cowherds, 
OandalikI to outcastes, Abhiri and Sabarl, also to those who live 
by selling wood and leaves, and Paisacl to dealers in charcoal. 
Hand-maids, if they do not belong to a very low class, should 
speak Saurasenl. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were actually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exact dif- 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter- 

t 

mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. 


nothing in Hemacandra corresponding to the rale given by Capda about 
dropping the final vowel of the first member of a compound when the 
initial vowel of the second is followed by a consonant, in such words as 
dhana + ddhya , devaj^indra, <&c., which in that Prakrit have the forms 
dhanciddha, devinda , &c. This change, however, does come under Hema- 
candra’s rule I. 84, which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant, The short vowels corresponding to 
q and sq a re«r and ; and among the instances given by Hemacandra, we 
have narindo for narendra , nharut.tha for adharostha, nlluppala for nilot- 
pala <fec. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of u to short o 
are later Prakrit changes. But be will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialect than any Jaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Capda. Canda’s work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeavour is made to classify facts ; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel takes the place of another vowel ( II. 4 ). The instance ginhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form genha did not exist, much less that the change 
of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the ‘‘older Prakrit” of Capda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra, One of these is 
“ the preservation of the dental n in every case,” For this statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority of a Sutra in which we are told by Oap<Ja that 
W. and ST^do not exist in the Prakrit, as compared with another version of 
that Sntra which says that % and do not exist ( II, 14 ), This last 
version no doubt provides for the change of ^ in all cases ; but the other 
which denies the non-existence or affirms the existence of ^ cannot mean 
that it exists or is unchanged in all cases. Tfie denial of pon-existepoe o* 
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Still in those cases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of each can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
MagadhI, Hemacandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two policemen in Sakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from the 
Mudraraksasa, and Rudhirapriya from the Venisamhara. 

The points in which the Maghadhi chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and SaurasenI are these : — t and ^ of these are 
changed to w and sr s ; w and $ of Sanskrit to and z to & ; and 
^ is not assimilated as in from the nom. sing, of 

masc, nouns ends in q* instead of arr, which is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing, of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in arr^as 
and the form of the nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun is fit- 


affirmation of existence only proves its existence or remaining unchanged 
in some cases. Besides we have a specific rule where we are told that a 
letter of the ?£ class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the 
class ( III. 16 ), thus providing for the change of to or ; and the instance 
given is *jjrroT tor But this rule, the Doctor thinks, holds good in 

cases, for which however there is no authority whatever, and he gives 
none. Again, he says that his statement is proved by the uniform spelling 
of the Prakrit examples with n in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemacandra, viz., that initial n is optionally changed to n, while 
medial n is necessarily so changed. The instances are . — all the case- 
terminations which are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
in them, such as off, fof, and of: ifSfofr for gfffaf (I- 1), TOTOff for 

TriSnsrr A ■ d- 21 \ irmfr (i- 24 ) f° r gnsfr, jtafremf for 
$1*51 rsrf (if- 14 <srrof ( H- 15 ). jr*m for wor ( n - 21 ), qrsw for 
(II- 24 ) t srpjf for ( HI- 6), ^ji^af for (HI. 15) and 

for (III. 30). The second point is “the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of k” 
This simply means the preservation of c, t, and p which according to the 
other grammarians are generally dropped. Capda agrees with these in 
dropping not only k , but g , j, and d. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, t, and p , supposing that Canda really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in III. 12, he does provide for their 
change to j, d, and b ; and the change of t to d is a SaurasenI, i. e, 
a local change, qr4 does pot indicate priority of tiipp. Besides, even 
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If- we apply the test furnished by these rules to the severa 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrcchakatika as it is in 
existing editions, which play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the Candalas, the Sahara, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhiraka and Vardhamanaka, is Magadhi, though 
the rules about yg, «J, and are scarcely observed. There is 
hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his Candalika and Sakarl 
respectively in the first two cases, and Ardliamagadh! in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of Magadh! characteri- 
stics constitutes this last dialect. . Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the ArdhamagadhI, as Lassen remarks, in 


the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him. 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu- 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him con- 
tain the older version. Thus we have forqf^ ( I* 12 )> 
or for < 1» 16 )> for 15 ^* 3 ; (I. 23 and everywhere else), 

for ( IL i- )• f° r fr#fra; (n. 3), for 

sfsfera;; Sspn’ for s„-€ r wpj ( Tr - 4 )> for ( n. 4 )- w for 
for ^ r -gn ; TR? for ( H. 5 ), Jrsg-g: for ipsgrft, for 

( ii. 10 ), or ^rr^rrar for *ti%r ( n. 11 ), ur?-f for ttH; for 

$n^f: (11.17), &c. &c. It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 
in all these cases have set aside the readings of his manuscripts and in- 
vented his own with the ^ and ^ standing in the words, instead of be- 
ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been 35 ^ but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
^ was the Prakrit word in this case, it must have been so in all those 
cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes it ^ 
throughout. But it did not strike him that if *the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that 5 ^ was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it as such. How 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Ca$da, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal, and there were as many instances of softening as of 
dropping. Besides, I have already said thatCapda’s work is perfunctory, 
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ilie Prabodhacandrodaya. The dialect used by Mathura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrcchakaiika, is somewhat 
different. In his speeches, we sometimes find ^ and $r s used for 
T v and , and sometimes not. The nom. sing, ends in as in 
the Maharastrl or SaurasenI, in some cases, in others it ends in 
as in the Magadhi, and sometimes in sr as in the Apabhramsa ; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in srif as in the Magadhi. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksinfitya which Visvanatha 1 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the Magadhi species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur- 
poses to be six, viz., those mentioned by Hemacandra,Trivikrama 3 
and Laksmldhara. 

and does not show accuracy of observation and statement. The third 
point is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants 
with the only exception of kh : i. e., ^ ^ are preserved. But III. 11 

provides for the change of these to ^ ^ and sr, if we look to the sense of 
the Sutra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
to is a SaurasenI peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion ofg- to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, 
about which I have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 
which is given in the work edited by Dr. Hoernle, is not older than Hema- 
candra’s. — ( 1887 ). 

1 Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is Daksinatya and Mathura's, Avan- 
tikl. Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite conclusion from them ; but so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference between his dialect and that of Mathura. 
The Professor is led to attribute two languages to gamblers by the anno- 
tator on the Sahityadarpana whom he quotes, and who explains ^ by 
. But if the word is to be so understood, the next line 

is not wanted, and neither nor RTOF. For, supposing the warriors 
and clever worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to them; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkatha written in 
the language of the ghosts, i. e., in the Paisaci. Dr. Bu'hler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it copied. 1 It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunadhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
SaurasenI which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language .used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen of each before 
you : — 


61. 

63. 

67. 

99. 


[ Maharastrl ] 

f^r[3Tj3tm i%r[3T] wmvs arTPirr UKt ftt%v?rr i 
% m% qtt i%tr[3r] sruf^r ft fXfjT&nx n 
#r»T3jm ft #ERjTlt fTTOT ftgt ft #rfvcT I 
*^qiwpu^w[3 : n-]f 3 ttvt ftwLaratr]? ii 
sirtf mx ft i 

ttf sot 3RWTJTT ftft ftmt? ii 

sifter ft^[3T]mu[3r]tiutiy^f?m[3ujfeHff^[3T]u^v^ i 

stowtt t% nfwi$i u 

( Gaudavaho ). 


The Sanskrit of this would be : — 


61. m^RT^T W I 

t uTftr sriii-erit^ sruvcff^ t Trcnpqq: ” 

63. tfuftft thjunt trf ftutft ^Tqrft i 
gr-tfrtf r% cBTft t*IT 3TT5R?t f^Ttft II 
67. 5TTwt iRWlt tpPSTUWTtr ?5tfft ^WT: I 
ttf mxmx g wrea r r%uft rti^ruft n 
99. srf^r Rqfrfcrft:tf'ri^T5BmfwT^tfm?f?r: i 



61. “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only. ” 


1 So Dr. Bxlhler told me at the time; and on a subsequent occasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all our search 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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€3. “Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity. J ' 

67. “Even a small degree of LaksmI when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvatl if imperfect is an un- 
speakable mockery. " 

99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters/ 1 

[ Sauraseni ] 

1 fwrriwrm i fq-ar^rir PFRJ err 

i 3TuuTnw srer it rn^rtft i 

f% 3T r\ oM cTv ^spinJT ftermtft rf ^TOT Ur ^ 

3T<#^ rf^TOfr Rnfr #snR^r 

rar xgw arraunpir i 

The Sanskrit of this would be : — 


itJTriwrm t .gsr: immur srrmrtmlx ? 
i nr% fmriwa reare r-. i 

RpNf5ldlt^W«IT SpSW iwm rT 5R fr WH !%Ptrf5U^fras- 

g^ f i Q^id^ r fi qr r n xnTmmsrt HftRtr 


“What ! thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
.a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. 
Moreover, with thy hands olasped and placed over thy head, do 
.at my request humbly say to that person, * Unfortunate as I am, 
I have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy face which rivals the blown lotus in beauty ”. 


In the MS- of the Gaudavadha, from which the first 
extract is given, 3T and W preceded by X and ?, are 
marked as n and m. In MSS. of other works, the n does 
not appear; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
in a note, this n is observed in some of the modern vern- 
aculars. But it is to be pronounced like n strengthened st or 3Tf 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obs«r- 
vations on the Pali. - 

(I) Phonetic changes common to Pali and Prakrits 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, 
such as may he attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu- 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususal pro- 
cesses of curruption have a wider range of operation; though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal to an ethnological cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel is 
changed to er as in W, <m, tot, &c. for f?r, ?PT, &c.; to f as in 
r%nr, f|sT3T, i%h, &c. for wr, f^r, &c.; to ^ as in sst, nrw, if, 
&o., for 'jfndt, srr€$, ?«r, &c. When standing alone, it is more often 
changed to fr than in Pali; as in f^r and for and ; 
Rvt or am, 15!^ or 3^, &c., for WT, &c., while the Pali forms 
of these words are ff%, 3TW, am and 3^. 

The diphthongs ^ and aft are, as in Pali, changed to <r and aff, 
as in%3TH, tear, %5=r, &c. for %gnrer, hi, %tvt, &c.; and in afjesm, 
#®f, &o., for uhw, &c.; but in a good many 

instances they are dissolved into their elements ai? and w, as on 
SW, NfTN, ^IN3T, TOT, &c., for t?N, TOT, t*RT, #T, &c., and T3T, WTO. 
m TO#, &c„ for TO, HTTO, &C. This change resembles 

the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. 'In 
it and # the first element or ST is rapidly pronounced, and the 
temporal value assigned to it by the authors of the Pratisakhyas 
is, you will remember, half amatra, while in the Prakrti trans- 
formations it is one matra. . . • • / 

The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants ; and there is the same or even stronger evi- 
dence of the existence of short <T and At. In Pali short? and 3 
followed by a conjunct are in certain cases changed to 1 and #, 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short- Here in a 
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g^eat many more cases, when so followed, short f is optionally 
Interchangeable with q, and short S’ is necessarily replaced by 
as in fqw or qrrg-, % or qq, or &c. s and *rnr§-, qiwr, 
&c., for fqtr^, fqgr, T%T ? &c. In several cases q, 

not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to q, as in Tqsprr 
or %snnT for qqqj, fqsn: or qa?T for qqv. &c. The q in. these words 
must for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and hence interchangeable with q. Sometimes 
the consonant following an q or str is doubled, as in w, ^rf, 
WWf, &C., for m, nrrq, flTcrsr, qhrq, &c., which could only be 
because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro- 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the q was so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others ; and so we have qg? or qsr 
for q% %5qr or %3T for %qr, &c. The syllables and 3W are 
changed to q and ait oftener than in Pali, the 3P7 of the causative 
and the tenth class becoming q necessarily throughout, as in 
snfor, qf%q, for qnyqm, qraufq, pto &c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to ?T as in the Pali, but in the 
Magftdhl dialect to qrrw, ST^T for ^TTW, &c. These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral 5$, and therefore we have 
in the place of the Pali and in some cases the original Sanskrit 
as in *TS3T, #3q for the Pali <TOT*T, and 

Sanskrit ¥T5T &c., or m&t or for the 
Pali sar, &c. and qrtq, for the Pali qraft, qra', &c. 

' There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring or without it. The 2^ and q which correspond to 
q and sq are in most cases softened to ^ and q. Thus we have q# 
for the Pali qf£, as in qf%TU, qfegR , for STOTT, sf?rqiT, &c., and 
q^trr, sqqsr, for sqnr, qq*, or qfor, or q**r, 

qsw or qsur for qTanr, qw, qs, &c.; sot* ( Pali qw ), Mr, 
for sm, fqnw, KT%, srh^, &c. 

In Pali the dental nasal q is changed to oj; in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; as ^tiT3T, totot, 
fspr, f or qsqq?, Sfqq, qqq, &c„ and ore or qq, orf or qf, tfrq or qq, for 
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HT, JPTtt, &c. The opposite process is however observable in 
the Paisaci dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit is changed to ^ as in 
?H, m, for Wt, ner, «Scc. 

The conjunct oonsonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, 5f v and ^ are 
changed to vor, and not to oot, as in the latter, as in ®nvr, ^wur, apror, 
^nrtnr, for 5nw, WT, OT^r, 53fg, &c. To be thus corrupted, 5T must 
in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of 3^ and q:: and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of ^prevailed over it and the 
whole became 3-a;, as in 3Tmr or or ^uor, rroftsr or Jtwftvnr, 

for \T#5r, nefisr, &c. In the Paisaci and the MagadhI, however, 
the Pali transformation is retained ; as in Hsssnr, 
srim-sr, for #qrr, &c. 

The conjunct y, is sometimes changed to ^ corresponding to 
the of the older dialect, and to ^ in which case the heavy 
nuclei of g is transferred to the ^ which takes the place of v; as in 
change of «T,to "33",. 

In Pali the consonants of ?r only interchange places ; i. e. it 
becomes^. Prom this and from the change of the initial un- 
combined u; to it appears that very often the Sanskrit sr, was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakrits arose. The SauraseW and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following a; is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal ; as in vrhsrr for Jppvr, 
for Iwt for f^ST for f^r for ^ for 

fjoTf for v=o3, =ET33Rr for &c. This seems to arise from 

the fact that ^ was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis- 
tinctive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and ^ which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the ^ is retained in these 
instances, and the 5 and sgr are changed to Sand ^ according to 
the general rules, and the «*; of becomes «rv. Besides the 

conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we 
have sf, and % also so treated in the Prakrit, sometimes optionally 
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and sometimes necessarily. Thus becomes srrsuw or 3|T3W, 

( P. vwm ) ; wm or wpm, { P, wrtm ) ; or 

( P, ww ) ; OTir^r, ( P. toww ) ; ( P. smw.l 

(II) Phonetic changes in the Prakrits 

Having noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pali exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in ~ 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the 
men who spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct ; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
instances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels £ and 3 are softened, as we have seen, to short 
and 3ft* before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ;that is, do not require 
the tongue to be raised so high as in the case of f and 3. They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assiftiilation. But the change of long f and 37 to long ^ and 3ft is 
due to softening alone 5 as in ft37*r for 3Tro?7 for smfRT, 
for for and qf^r for fe^r, ft 3 for jffe, for <fre, 

for crni^r, fftofrt for gyfir, sftc for and UW# for In 

the same way, f and 3* are in rare cases softened to 3 *, as in for 
£% T, for srf^§ 3 ;,and srrtfj^ for 37 requires no movement 

of the tongue or lips, while f and 3 do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi- 
ple to be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which w is softened has been already detailed. 

The semivowel ^ is often softened to f , as in H3M for sniif, 
f%f^T3T for wsfte, srfar for WR ? 3*fr3 for 33^3, sfts Tfj for wcf, &c f 
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He^e the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The qr of the oonjunct $ is sometimes 
softened in this way to f and sometimes to far. In the former 
case the resulting ? is transferred to the previous syllable and 
forms T with the 3T contained in it ; as in for 3p%y for 
3TW?, 3r«r%* for srgpmf, 1% for &c. Similarly ?ris changed 
to k as in fjtfr for 'with', for for *rmr, for 

^ for ^ &c. 

. The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as nr, u, •*, &c., are pronounced by 
means of riada, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
% 5, &c. are uttered by sending forth simple breath or 

svdsa, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus as, is 
changed to jj. as in JTTOT for rrm??r and OTjST for ; % to ?; as in 
n? - , and US', for mr, *tar, and mr, and in 'rfl' for srlct and the 
other instances given above ; 3 ; to ^ as in W?, tr?, OT?, fr?TT, and 
t?, for ire, ^tj, 3>ire, ^3TT, and <re-, and n and m to f and U as in 
for qm, mm for rnm &c. ( in Saur. ). The cerebral, and I. resulting 
from the original dentals a; and r q are also similarly softened to 
$ and a; as in for srfit ( qfS in Pali ), «T§% for for 

rttfhup, for sfnmfr, for yrm, &c., and Mfez for 
gstff for vot for spot, &c. The sonant answering to ^ ft n 

but this is further softened to ^ as in Wf, 35W, funr, a??, &e., 
for srrj, furtr, <rrre, &c. 

An original f is softed to <5, in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronuncia- 
tion of ^ being avoided, we have 5?r. This sound is similar to aiin 
the fact that the breath before the break of the contact or close 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is 
more difficult or harder because its position being higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronounciiig 
<$, the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertipn is saved by proceeding from at once to 5£. 
Wfi have thus W, OTTO, ^TfOT, m, OTft, for W*T, ; ; 
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ow, HTsff &c. In the Pali, however, you will 
remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have 
instead of <$. 

Sometimes W. is softened to ^ only. The position of this is 
lower than that of and the contact is incomplete. It is there- 
fore softer than ^but harder than This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue ; while in uttering X, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the ^ resulting from an original ^ in such words 
as 3TT3r, &c., for 5T^T, srt^T, &c., the % of 

which must first have become Jf. In and wf§TrT, for 

and ST^TF, we have instances of an original passing 

into 

An original X is changed to .ar which, as just observed, is softer 
than !;, as in ^Cr, flprsr, &c., for £%T, 

&c. When the forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
itself capable of becoming the whole conjunct becomes as 
becomes srre, ^ or &c< 

The sibilant which is the only one we have in the Maharastrl 
.and SaurasenI, is sometimes softened to K, that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound ; as in R^F, qTTSPJT, 3 [£ , 

<&c., for r^r, TTTFrr, a^r, §[T^r, &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop* 
•ping away of single uninitial consonants. The ^ is dropped, as in 
*T3TC, ^WTTT, for &c.*, ^as in H3T, Xtrm, for 

W 5! ^R C, &c.; ^ as in wm, for qj%, &c.; as in X9&H, 

XV%T, *T3T, for T3R, TT^Tr, *r3T, &c.; as in I%3TTO, W, for f^npTj 

*rf, &c,; ar as in itstw, tot, cesrt, for *£a^ 

! followed by any vowel except 3T, as in TC3T, ^f, for IT5, 

fSrw, &•; ^ as in for 3r^r, *R^r, &c.; f as in sfb*. 

for ^?fNr 9 f^RT, &c. The vowel 3T or 3TT that remains after the 
elision is, when preceded by & or W, pronounced like a light 5 * 
We find it written in mss. also, as in ^RT, Rc^RTt, &c, 
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In the same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of the sr s or the heavy 
,mda or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have 5$, 
fire, for ire, to reft, &c., ire, nre, reger, for ftu, reu, refer, 
&c.; ire, fftfre, sre, for rear, mgi, &c.; retr, ig, ref, for srft* 
res, ref, &c. 5 ref, retire, ^rer, for rew, rerere, retre, &c. 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them is 
very large. How, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings -about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others, 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the MaharasrtI, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern verna- 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a naiural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re-arranged them in some cases, If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural causes, the process by which Sanskrit 
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words were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English words father, mother , brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old %, sruj. ^ ( qp? ), and others ; while the 
Prakrit mm or qfor, mm, mw or ms, mm or W, and qra, and the 
modern vernacular t%, mv, m, *nf, mi, TO, and qT or m, have 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated cojunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces ; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the yowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peculiar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. In going over the Pali we had to attribute the assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause ; and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
same way. 

But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi- 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis, 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
BrahmUvarta and Kuruksetra, — that is the country about 
Thanesvar, — they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre- 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialects of the ASoka edicts do not show' instances of the Prakrit 
rule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of Asoka? 
I think not. The dialects of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor- 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
scale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
Instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in 
harmony with this view. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is 
gSfiimilfttion, We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
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members of a conjunct and of the dipthongal sounds $ and aft, 
and will now consider the application of the process to the 
different syllables composing a word. The ar of the second syllable 
of , and is changed to r, because the vowel in the 

first is ? or f, the e? of ^ror being changed to % ; and we have tfft, 
andra#ir. Similarly, the sr of Ttfrsr and «T#, and the ? of 
SIT are changed to f, *?, and y through the influence of the 
following S', f , and ? ; and the forms are fftfrar, ftjfir, and 

Sometimes, when ^ as a member of a conjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings it over to 
its own position, as in %®TT for for *T«IW, ftasr for snsr, 

&c. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in $TOS 
or for snsrfjr. 

In the words 5S*T for spq*r, TPRT for <RT, and 3TP% for STWfft, the 
adjoining vowel is changed to 7 to make it go easily with the 
labial 7. You will observe that it is at that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded 
by letting off nada or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it ; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the tongue and the lips ; so that if the organic ' 
position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the at current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant ; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with the other soundB also. 
Thus becomes TIT%3T ; 'W'T, 'TTTW ; VTtU, qrf&f ; 'TfWTT, ; 
<nrcr, 'Trow : and WTTPff, ftrftofr, in which instances W. % and w. are 
changed to *£, ^ and w. In other cases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes g ; as in 
for Tqrfep, RSTT for RTR, for 1%%, T# for **#, W for 
trtt, in which cases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, 'Trf&ST, THSRT, TWUf, 5TIT, and m The 
words TRT and become TRT and the £ resulting from the 

transference of the heavy breath being softened to 
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Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi- 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same as 
softening ; <T and \ for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to ? and and thence to $r and ^ ; 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel z. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since tr or ?, and efr or 3", to which sr is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as ? and ^ require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation of U and ait requires, 
or a complete one, such as is necessary for 3T. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into er and ?, or 3TT and 7 . 
But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to q 
and or ait and depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to tr or # first, 
and then to q or 3T, or at once to ? or depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for w and to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer q and eh or even sr, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change st to q in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in fqa? for qar, for arfir, 

for TO. for resr, and fSren* for 5^ ; and to q in Sffgar for 
qear for are, tw for 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar yowel is substituted for it in 
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one of the two. We have thus for ^7%^ for r|nw, 

5fWT for ssrfr, *337, .wav and H3T for W&Z, SfW and Sfy, f^t for 
f^ 3 T, SWW for g?5T, M3T or 33T for gg*, gafl|g for #rawg for 

qlfrff i n , 3T*W for sm, wi for SSf^rr, and *T*3T for 

The words sryfr and gysT for f|^T and sOrwH must also be 
considered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, 3T is subsi- 
sted for % throughout, and for 3" mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as instances in which the most open sound sr was 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers to w or 3T, as involving less 
exertion. 

The first 3T of UT%T%, sri^r, TTf^T, &c., is lengthened 

optionally; and we have 7rfrn% or nrraT% or 'TTf%T%, 'T-’Tmrg, 

q--’rrT%^r, &c. On the other hand, the 3TT of VUT, wr, 

grsgrm, surer, snw, i?liy.3b 3?wrT &c. is optionally shortened ; and 
these words become STf-ilT. rT?T-5?T, WSTg'- 

qrarar, ff^3T-5Tf^aT, &c. 

The f of qpfpr, *fNM ipffc, flrfpr, <jcfhr, &c., is necessarily 
shortened, and we have mfciar, arf^sr, *IT5T, 3T3T, &o. 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
nause a wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less open vowels 3T, and 3" have a 
tendency to become more open, i e., err, T, and 3Tt. Similarly the 
force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
occurring in the unaccented syllables often become short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing was 

pronounced with the accent on ny that would be a reason why the 
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sr Bhould become MT in the course of time ; and if Wag 

pronounced with the accent on U, we can understand why the 
fft should become short. 

But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. 
If the udatta was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by being on which, if could not have 
operated in the manner indicated above. The supposition that 
the svarita was the acute accent fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use very early, and others took up their 
place. Whatever may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem to have risen from an accent of some sort. 

The q of %^tt, and%WT is optionally changed to f ; 

for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding < 7 . It is thus reduced to the close vowel f ; and so w« 
have ftawT, =uf^T, frsrr and fem. The dropping of initial vowels 
as in for sruu, and for STOTlf, must also be traced to 
those vowels being unaccented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, as will be 
noticed in the next lecture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhramsa. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word becomes u<rgT, while regularly it 
ought to be oTpT; of and K thus interchange places. Similarly, 
xpfair i s transformed to sure, UTTPrt# to UTOTR#, to 3T5JW. 

stTcJPT to armTTSJ, 5*1 to fli ( «5f also being used ), UfRrjr to , &c. 

In the case of fNfpr for we have an interchange of vowels, 

for the ^ resulting from sr: is transferred t9 ®r, and its ? to U 1 . In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the new 
transformations come in the course of time to be regarded as the 
fame words and acquire a recognized position, 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its 
class as in TOr for HFT, srrTO for TOfe, for for 

TOt, *RR for ^r 5 and TOTO for These are optional changes ; 
the forms of the words with 3T or ^ instead of f? also existing. 
Though the change involves softening, since a portion of the 
breath is sent through the nose and the force of the contact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 

Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anusvUra into words 
which did not originally contain it 5 where also the breath was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In this manner, 
TO became TO ; TO; TO? SR?, TO; TO; TO?, TO? 

TO; sTO, TO**; «fiTO, ftgsr, wrstfr, Tor; srfaga;, qTOw, &c. 

The last syllable of the absolutive termination 3TW and of the 
case endings <prr and TO is also sometimes nasalised, as in TO 
or for ^T, and or st and TONl or 1 for iTO and iTO* 

On the other hand, the existing anusvara of a few words 
is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 
words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 
we have *TRT or TO for TOr, 3TO or TO for TO*T, 'TO or TO for 'TO, 
or 3 Tf#r for TOpff, and of or ^ as the termination of the 
gen. pi. The letter ^ is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 
necessarily, transformed into ot, as in oiTf^ or OTS3T, or 

5 ^ 1 ^, or^T or and or fTOr^, for ^T^T, and 

gyg r g . In the last instance 2 T is softened and made to exchange 
its place with the second and the 3T of or becomes ? optionally. 
This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Maharastr! or 
the principal Prakrit. The SaurasenI differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop 5 and but softens them into % 
and % as in JTTOt, mtT, Wf, &c., for WX, *Trkf?r, rrarr, Hm, &c. 
The conjunct nT is often changed to as in for 

l H I %yK , &C, 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the MigadhI the C. and ^ 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by ^ and St. as in 5T3T, 

for JTT, HTT^r. 3*7, &c. The w of a conjunct is not 
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assimilated but preserved, and the ^changed to *r„, as in 'T&jfcrtt 
ftfft for HW^'IrT f^fr, 3TV^ cnw for 'W, ««r, for &c. The double 

and the conjunct % are changed to and ^and sj to 
and 59 ; being thus softened to 3 r and Z- Thus we have wri%?tnr for 
Mflf^FT , , for for smw, for 1 M 5 , &c. 

The consonant ^ whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of 'U or d, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
tt, as in rrmrrf? for WTTfft, W for W &c. The conjuncts 3T N , 
and are, as before mentioned, changed to 33^, as in Pali ; and 
^to s^, as in M*T, s*T for T*®, &c. The Q of ^ and ^ 
is changed to *as, as in for MW and for 3TT^#. 

In the PaisacI, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed In the case of the Maharastri and SaurasenI do not take 
place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in pJWF or ffWF for 
; and an original or. to Z throughout, as in 5TO for ?Jui«roT. 
The sonant sr is hardened to <T, as in <TTHf<H' for ^WKf, WU for 
n^T, &c. The sibilants are changed to as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and 5T, and «r s to 35 r as in the former. 

In the Culika PaisacI, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in *T35W, hw, W, TT^T, WW, &c., for Wt, JTU, 
war, : rfrw, &c. 

Phonetically, the PaisacI appears to be in nearly the same con* 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for tooth for 3^t, know for *rr, &c, 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi- 
arities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the d enta- 
iling of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. Perhaps 
then, this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
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longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity resem- 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe came to India 
along with the others ; but living in the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this . 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to Campbell's Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries where the PaisacI is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as Gandhara or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, &c. 1 

III The Grammar of the Prakrits 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pi. is i%, the other Pali m having dis- 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect r 
is made up by adding cff, Skr. rf^, to the ft of the instr. pi, which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to 3sT, the termination of the . 
locative, and using r|?cfr and as the terminations for all 

nouns. This ft in the from of ft and $| is also used to form the 
abl. sing, of all nouns. This is according to Vararuci, But 
Hemacandra gives ft and 5 as the SaurasenI terminations and # 
and gr as those in the principal Prakrit, which is according to., 
the usual phonetic rules. The grammarian gives tfr as an addi- 
tional termination for both numbers, and sir and V to the plural 
also, and ftnft to the singular. 2 In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 

1* Names of other countries in Central or Southern India also occur ; but ; 

the reading of the verse is evidently corrupt. 

% I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemacandra, since 
he is full and explicit. Vararuci is indistinct in several cases, and his . 
"rules on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who have 
followed him; and he is incomplete, 

44 T IL Gk Bh&nd fkar’a Works. Vol. IV. 1 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have tTT; and the reason why this and and 
5 or sit and T are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex- 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses-, 
as JTnTfT: may mean f rom a village or villages. The gen. sing, 
from the W of Sanskrit nouns in at is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns ; and the pi. is formed 
by the old Skr. term, mp, Prakritized to tfr, as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. WT or has disappeared and the loc. 
%t or has assumed the form of f«T and is used for all nouns of 
the masc. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voc. 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in 3T 

The nom., acc., and instr. cases of nouns in at are the same as 
in Pali ; but here the nom. pi. form 3'-s'3T is optionally transferred 
to the aco. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in arrtr like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of ”. The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in arr, as in Pali, and a new one in anfij which is 
used in the plural also. This strft is used in Sanskrit in the 
words 3 %<Jrrr| and twr ®, 1 which have an ablative signification. 
It must in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina- 
tion fanr. The loc. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in <?. The voc. sing, has also the two Pali 
forms ^T, and another the same as the pom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in f and 7 

The nom. pi. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in as 3 Tr«Tofr and 'PTfuft. This 
does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms 3T«fr and arnrtfr, which latter is transformed into aircraft and 
; and PTf and PTipft, the latter appearing also in the form of 
Wpft and The acc. pi. has also the neuter form aftSftuft or 

ftr§uil in addition to the Pali arrcfr or PTg. Besides the general 
forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
aftrctoft or tnfurr also. The Pali loc. sing. ari?ui5f does not appear. 


J Prof. Lassen derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. 
The yoc. sing, is sror or TTTf*-as in Pali, and error or roff. We 
here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in to 
extended to all vowel cases except the loc. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in W 

Two bases, one ending in STTT as in TOT from *n§ and the 
other in 3* as srrj, are used, the former throughout all the cases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and acc. The 
first i$ declined like nouns in 3T, and the second like those in 3T 
as Trrg'. The nom. sing, has also the old form TOT. In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
cases, and the second in the gen. sing, only ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form only, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 
l FT<f, and srranj are declined similarly, the final syllable 3RT 
being shortened to err as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those cases 
where the base is used. The voc. sing, is TO, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in 3T or stf, as fro or 

Masculine Nouns in erg;, 3TcT ( present participle ), TO;, &c. 

TTTO has four bases. The old one TTTO with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted ( ^becoming otjt ) is used in 
all the singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pi.; as 
TT3TT, TT3TT0TT, TTSTM, TTOT, TTOt and Tuufr. In Pali it is used in the 
loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second TFjT, Prakritised into TT3T, 
is used in both numbers of all cases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom. sing, and pi. and the acc. pi. It is 
declined like a noun in 3T; as TT3TT nom. pi., TT3T acc. sing., TT3TT-TOt 
acc. pi., instr. sing., [&c. The third, TTf TO, is employed in 
the gen. sing., in the older dialect ; but here, as TITO, in all cases 
and numbers except^the nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit noun;in TO; as TTfoit nom. and acc. pi, TTfot acc. sing., 
T1TOT instr. sing., &c. The fourth is TTOR, Pr. TTsttut, used in all 
cases and both numbers. Vararuci, however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs in the t wordj3TT?TO in the form of TOT&T, and is 
psed in the plurals of the instr. and loc., while here -it is extended 
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to all cases. This noun and such others ending in 3T^ are in the 
Prakrit declined like ; the base in error is general to all and 
used throughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The 
voc. sing, of Trsrq; is ttst or Trer in the Sauraseni, the former of 
which does not occur in the Maharastrl. 

The base of the present participles ends in 3Rcr and they are 
declined like nouns in e=r. The Pali, you will remember, uses the 
old base in some of the cases and has the old forms-, but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly and rra; become 3R5T and JT??T 
throughout, i. e., end in 3T. Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes err is added. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The 7 of the instr., abb, gen. andloc. of nouns inland the 
ut of those in ? or f, are weakened into <7 or % or dropped, leaving 
only ar and err. In the latter class of nouns this srr is further 
optionally shortened to 3T. Thus we have JTraUhf'-ST and Jtt'p-f- 
3TT-3T, &c. 

The optional loc. forms in *r are lost ; and the ut of the 
nom. plurals and frr?UT leaves only the vowel 3Tt which is 

a ,ain shortened to gr. The abl. forms in ^r -5 or ait-3" are of 
course new. Fem. nouns in =£ substitute err for the final and 
are declined like nouns in 3TT; as, Horror, gui^reif, &c. JTHJ, 
ho vever, has another base HTcHT when it signifies a “goddess." 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, nraT, declined like 
masc. nouns in er, PTif, and RTHT. This last is used in the gen. 
pi. only along with nvarivr, and WRJff. 

The nom. and acc. of neuter nouns in ®r are in the Prakrit 
the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as sing., 
pi.; while the sing, of those in % and 3" have an anu- 
svara optionally attached to them, as 3[f% or sing., 3[5Tf-?-fSr, 
pi. The optional Pali plurals in art and tr are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in 3T3 and aro: become nouns in ar, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

: The nom. pi. in tr ig preserved, as in % &c. The gen. pi. has 
T% for its termination formed by adding a light ? to the of 
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Sanskrit, which, according to the usual rules, should be corrupt- 
ed to 3T, and is also fronted upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns; as or *FS?ror-tf, srftr or ^rnsr-oT, &c. The Pali has 
and its double gen. is wanting. The loc. sing; has the ter- 
mination f%, a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the f^T used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. f%R[, as in or srr&r or &c. This is 

further changed to ft as in Writ, STTf, &c., or better, this latter 
may be traced to the Pali T%. Another loc. sing. term, is c$r which 
reperesents 3T, as ^STcST, &c. The abl. sing. is optionally 
used after T%^, and only, in the form of as srs^T, 

and cPP^T; in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns ; as acc., ^P^ror, instr., 

abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in £ in the case of some ; as firrarr, &c. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no 
distinction between the two declensions ; the peculiar pronominal 
forms. I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fern, of 
cTar, *TT, and the gen. sing, is optionally WRW or HT% &c., 
where the base is cfr &c. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in f , as rTTSTT-f-^ &c. This base is used throughout along with the 
other in 3TT. In Pali it is used in the gen. and loc. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are m^rr and f^rr*T, 
the latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of HTOV originally Tfl#, 
where the represents the sr of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of and cPE; has also its 
genitive singular in ^T, as eTRT, formed by transferring the masc. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to 3WT. The genitive plural 
forms of the masc., such as and cftcr, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loc. sing, of srsr. and cT^ is optionally 
formed by extending the masc. termination ff to the base in 3TT, 
as cnft &c. These peculiarities are only optional ; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in 3U or f. Thus we 
have 3TT, smit-S', sfraT-T nom., *f, sTrait-T acc., fsnm\ 5TT$f, 

3frr£ instr., &c. abl. 

fsnsrr, smi\ ^nf%, 3T$r, ^nrr, sfrRr, rot gen. ? m ft, «ro, loc. 
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The optional instr., abl., gen., and loc._ singulars are sng-g-sr and 
5ftcr-f-3Tr-3T. 

The pronoun s? in the for;n of of exists as in’ the Pali ; fgg has 
two bases, 33, which is used throughout, as fflt, 3 ^ noxn., fw, 5 % 
acc., 3^or-f3rorr, fifit, instr. &c ; and 3T from which we have opti- 
onally^atat nom. ’sing., 3^3 and atl^fgen. and loo. sing., and 
and TO instr., and loc, plural, and instr. pi. of the feminine. 
33f 3 *TW, are also in use. The base sr is used in the 

Pali in the instr. sing., gen pi. and abl. sing. also. 

The demonstrative arrows one base only, arg, which is declin- 
ed like nouns in 3"; as 3tg, arguff nom., aug aug# age., ergerr, apjfjif 
instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuoi, 
five bases 3, gg or gg, jpgr, grg, gnr, gr and *T. The first is deriv- 
ed from the <g of fgg; gg or grr from the same with the g softened 
to ; g*sr from gvng through the intermediate Pali from gtj, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to sgr, by a rule formerly 
given ; g*g is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali ; gnr 
is another form of g* 3 ; gt is the old Sanskrit’ TO. ; and % seems to 
be derived from the of gi% as gsgor is from gTSTOT. Hemacandra 
adds gs3, to be derived from the Sanskrit , gvgg or from 5*3, ;ig 
being changed to gsgr, from gsgr by the dropping of g- r g*g 
and 3*3, other forms of gwrg; sf3, from eg by the insertion of 3"; g3, 
from g* 3 ; 3*3, by the dropping of the g of gig; and 3*3, by treating 
gsg in the same way. The Pali has only 3, g, and g»g; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have 3, g, gg, gg, and gtt for the nom. sing., these and gg and 
g# for the acc. sing., 33, ffg, grtg, girg, git, grrrg, and also gg, 3, 
W, and fg for the instr. sing. The form; gg : properly be- 
longs to the nom. and acc. cases and ft to the gen., ^ and fg 
being only 3 softened; but several cases are here confounded. The 
abl. sing, has ggr^-sit^-gt-g-ig-T^gf, gggt-ett See., gwgt-# &c., 
gsgrit-gt &c., jpgrTfetr &c., gg^rttr-aft &c.,f,also g*g, gsg, gi g,? and 
g»5T. The gen. sing, has i twenty-one - forms, viz. 333 , 3, gg, 
ft, f*, f*t, git, ggr, ggr, 3 , fg, g, 3 , g, gs*r ( 3 * 3 , 3 * 3 , gig, gggr, gig. 
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and l The loc. sing, has glr, 3 *rr?, ?ff , m, 3^, g^FST, 

ri«*u^, and The plurals are as follows:— 1 q, gsSt, 

3FS , 5%, 3*%, 1 %, 3 F|T nom.; qr, gw, g*% , g?tr, gt, 

t aoa; *T, &*fw, gstff, 3 *tlf , sstrft, Si%ff, gsfif and s*tft instr.; 

r, 3*s%-qr &c., ^frTT-^r &c., ^fTfr-fr &c., gTfrfr- 
qr &c., and gssrqr-qr &c. abl; *r, gcf, gw, 3WT, qwTor-nT; gqiur-or, 
3*nor-tfr, 3 §toMt, 3 *STor-or, §*£, gv^r, gs^or-ur, gen.; g$;, 3 ^- 

3*r~ife 3S-t^, 3^-vn-s^, 3*5~*ST-%¥* ^r-^T-^ffloc. 

The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit cqrq of the acc. becomes,’ when the w 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, ?q, i. e. t the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives ?r, g, 3 ^ and gsr 
are the same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded 3 and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms cTf, cTq, 3 *Tf, grrq, g^r, and 
(PUf are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit ^nrr, when the q is softened to q 
or £, becomes flrq or cTf, and so does the of the loc. ; and when 
the base 3 is seen to be interchangeable with 33 in the nom., the 
terminations q and f which are common to the two cases are 
applied to g3 also, 3 and its softened forms % and fq, and 3f are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; g*q, gw, g*£, are common 
to the abl. sing, and the gen. sing, and pi.; and 3 to the instr. sing, 
and pi. and the gen. sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected in 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &c, are 
used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identi- 
fication of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms 3^> gw, 3*f , 3^T> 3W> and 

all derived from the Sanskrit dat. 3 ^ and referred to the gen. 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
q of the nom. and acc. pi., ft of the instr. pi., W, qt, 3, and 3“ of 
the abl., -or or or of the gen. pi., and fw and 3 of the loc* sing, and 
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pi. are tacked on to them to form these cases. Here the tendency 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
cases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuci, 
the following bases : — i or art and jt from the Sanskrit singulars, 
WHT the gen. sing., anf from 3W and off from jto;, of which si*? - 
is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds *tK and WJH from 
and ^ from *% or IW. He also gives 3IT%, arfin, and fa for the 
nom. and sifinr for acc. sing. The first is clearly from aifirr 1st 
pers. sing, present of 3PT, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle ; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination fa of the loc. is a corruption of t%T3. The 
singular forms, therefore, are : — siffir, aif%, 3%, 3{?4 nom. ; 

Sir, fir, rfi, amn, ®t*?r, w*? - , *t, *rfi, fifi, art acc. ; ifi, fi, *rfi, *mq-, *mry 
W?, *HT, TO?, fir, instr. ; WFTW &c., *rfrnr &c., 

&c. abl.; fi, *r?, *r*r, *rs, *%, *rx?r, 3i*s, gen. ; fir, n?, 
*rHT£, *HT, fi, 3I*#JT, *rnfin, *l?l%T loc. The plurals are si*? - , an%, 
3TF?t, fit, srfi, it nom.; 3i%, 3T%T, fit acc.; 3i*%%, 3 T*?t%, ai*? - . 31%, 
fir instr. ; *r*rrfr, 3i*?rT>, n*rn?*tft-*s*fir, 3T*?rfi*fib5g*(it, 3*%- 

^sfir abl.; fir, <fir, srs^r, si*?, 3i%, 3i%r, aiwr, wmcr, H 5 TUT, trearrm - 
gen.; *T^r loc. Here also the same 

observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the MagadhI the art of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in at 
is replaced by <T ; as T3T for v<r s^:. The W of the gen. 
sing, is sometimes changed to £ and the preceding 3T is lengthened; 
as STtf&KT? i*5t for sfrfvraw $**!:. The plural of this case is 
formed by adding 31%, as ^rrr? for wutl«;. The anusvara 
represents the wr Of the original termination 3tT<Tr, and % is intro- 
duced from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms ^ftfir^T 
and are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 

meet with hereafter ; and they belong to a later stage in the decay 
of our grammar. 

IV. the Prakrit Verb 

Conjugations.— All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception 
of tile seoond in the oase of a few roots ending in a vowel, have 
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been brought over to the sr'type, i. e., to the first, sixth, and the 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their <JT in such instances as f%or, 
3TTUT, gwr, JFT, §tJT, — both conjugations being, as you may 
remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root 4 t?— pres, 
tense — the ? standing for *T; the fourth has preserved its *r 

assimilated in a good many roots such as OTsT, 

&c. ; and the seventh has preserved its 
k in and others. But you will see that to these forms 
3T is added and they are made roots ending in ^ ; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the JRJ of the sixth and the sft of the fifth, and 3T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, ^ being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the 3? takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have W T, and sfe 

Thus in the Prakrit most roots end in There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as ft and 3T; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly* 
There can be no consopantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
3 T*?t , have come down from thfi parent language only phonetically 
changed ; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condi* 
tion. The roots ending in 3* change it to ^ optionally, i e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinction 
between the special and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

ThelPrakrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire $ while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect such as from the root ^remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are 3rd pers. sing. Tf 
and ^ in Saur. and ? and in the principal Prakrit, pl.t% and^; 
2nd pers; Bing. and t, pi. ffsrt and S’ fof which last the Saur, 
has «r ; 1st pers. sing, nr, pi. HT. g, and *t. . 

m ts Of- these %, or<T,#and ^ of which the last is not given by 
45 [B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works. Vol. IV. 3 
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Vararuci, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in 3T only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. and the 2nd pers. pi. the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. sr becomes ^ in the SaurasenI and ST in the 
Maharastrl by the phonetic rules already noticed, and fil or its 
shortened form ® is the Skr. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree ; but IT and ?psrr are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of fsr. The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and ?«T is the Skr. T«T 2nd pers. pi. of 
root 3PRQ. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment £, 
which fir and gr also take optionally. The terminations fit and u 
are unknown to the Pali. 

Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi., made up by adding 
and or *ft, as in &c., occur in the 

plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations are evidently the Skr. RJT, 1st pers. sing., and W or 
W, pi. of spy. 1 You will remember that a good many verbs are 
made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemacandra 
notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pi. viz. which 
is transferred from the Perfect. 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding 5 Saur. S' 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and wj pi.; w and ft 2nd pers. sing, and 
Saur., % Prakrit, pi.; and 5 1st pers. sing, and fit pi. The original 
form of the root ending in 3T is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these %, uj, it or at and If from Atm. are both Skr. and Pali; 
f ( Skr. 5T ) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but 5 and 
fit are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina- 
tion of its present. Of these fit is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and s is made up by adding the sr which is peouliar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pi. takes ?T also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not notioed 
by the grammarians. 

1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root apFt^, but to the Skr. to which 
is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been pronounc- 
ed with some accent. But considering that many forms of 3PT. are used as 
terminations it is more natural to take this also as suoh a form. 
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Tie consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing 
W Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans- 
ferred to the future ; so that the SaurasenI and MagadhI future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The m of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara ; or the anusvara may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations ; as In the prin- 

cipal Prakrit the FT is still further corrupted to i% } being dis- 
solved into ? and *r changed to ^ as in filtf for $nfl% 

wNn%, &c. In the first pers, we have, in addition to thisfif, 
OT which is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form as 
well as W for the whole as in the SaurasenI, i. e., ^TT^^OT-fTlS? 
or &c. A beginning in the direction of the f| was, you 

will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petrified Skr, 
forms such as for sWrUT, 3TN# for which are more con*? 

ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures : as & c. We have also qsTf and 

^T# from ^ and cfr. 

The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as 
or or #5rr. The termination is the same as in Pali, the 

sq* of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to sr, and the general form 
of the termination sqr to 33T. After bases ending in 3T, or Sff 
becomeshr«r or tysrr, as in Skr. and Pali. 1 This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular .time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons ; and after roots in ST the 
terminations ^ and ft of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative 
are added to sar to make up new forms of that mood, as 

and another form is also mentioned. 2 This Potential 

1 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative. But the Precative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the Pali, The is not the 3RT of the 
10th oonj, as the Prof, thinks, but the which bases ending in 3? take in 
the Pot. in Skr. .. 

% Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the 
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form of roots ending in vowels other than ar is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to it to make up new forms for them ; as ttwTTf; fhsrr, 

rTssr;^, &c. 

The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only ; the termina- 
tion to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is rfr, ft, or frar and 
fat to those ending in a consonant or 3T, i. e., such as take the 
augment f or change the 3T to f. Of these, and ft are derived 
from the Parasm. ^ficf of the fourth form ; the first is found in 
Pali, and ft is only another form of it. The Pali has § also for 
th® 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to the affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment f. This is very likely the origin of 
far also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment ; but the 3T of this and of frar is difficult to explain. 
fTSi must correspond to some such form as rfcr or rntr which, the 
K being dropped after the augment f, is reduced to far. These 
prrv and trier are forms of the Potential Atm. of sw., and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of aw. are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the # 
of the Aorist may have been confounded with tUH the pot. of aru^ 
from its resemblance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination f is only phonetically changed to f in 
the SaurasenI and to 3T in the Prakrit. Roots ending in ar change 
it to f before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemacandra as well as old forma- 

tions, redraw. This arises from the fact of the analogies not 
being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 

Pali states that the Precative is found in. the Vernaoulars. But I have not 

found it. The forms cpfptfr H. I trace to the Prakrit 

Potential forms spoken of above, 
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■" The Infinitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of 5 ^ 
changed to the Pali cT> being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination 37trr ( for SaurasenI ) from the Pali gjr and. the 
Vedic or cqfnr. But the termination that is most used -in the 
SaurasenI is f3T from the Sanskrit q of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemacandra also gives for the principal Prakrit qvr 
and garrcT, the origin of which is the same as that of tTT from 
c 3 T, 5 by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of <qr, gfq by a confu- 
sion with the infinitive, and fsr which is used in the SaurasenI. 
Of these, however, 370 T is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding fq and both of which 
come from the Sanskrit q with the augment f prefixed as in Pali, 
the q being transformed to in one case and leaving its st only 
in the other or being dissolved into Hemacandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as from prf from 3 W, from 

from from &c. 

The causal terminations are q from $rq and arre from anqq. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds ar and anq* 
L «?., the q, answering to arq, Is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the a*q gives place to a? ; as 
srmrf. 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle ( 3T53" from Skr. ), and of the Future take the 
augment % which also is transformed into a short T of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunct consonants, as in 
qxrs' or We have thus or £%3T<ir, or |W, &c. 

You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the 
operation of those principles, which we found at work in the 
construction of the Pali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the more known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the introduction 
of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the language. 
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It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pali have come down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in fq or neuter nouns in ? or z has been carried much 
further in the declension of masculine nouns ending in f or z, 
Nouns in m, arq and arq have adapted themselves more closely to 
the model of those ending in 3T, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new ar base ; and the ar conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using such case- 
forms as Wf and JT^pr as bases, and making up the cases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate connection 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages which, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are acc. pi., the loc. sing, 
ending in the pronominal f% or ftr, the double gen. ftwPT, the 
2nd pers. pi. ending in of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the Pali represents generally an earlier stage of the 
game language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 

But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of the 
ablative in c[i and arrfir instead of the old pronominal JIT, the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, in ift or n; instead of the Pali JT, the 1st pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in g instead of the Pali ft, the SaurasenI 
absolutive in far corresponding to the Sanskrit Z, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sounds, there 
are a good many which could not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the fr of the Prakrit words ifsgr, ftir, ftq> &c. cannot 
have been developed out of the f or ar of the Pali f%, apser, amr, 
zz^ &c., or the a?? and arqr of such words as wa, 'F3T, WW, 
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&c., from the or and sir of the corresponding Pali words, or the 
mirror Sanskrit 5T from the Pali 3 sr , though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the mr for 5T or 7 in such words 
as 3TT3TTW, and tKT W fttt from the or of the Pali 

and MilHti. The Prakrit sounds must in these 
cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects ; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblance between the 
-Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the pastTtenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead ; and we find chat the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present ; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Vernacular speech. This could not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, which will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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language as either of the other two, and both were spoken or 
used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by'ordinary people. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Desya. 
Such words as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava. 
such as ?tnrr, ttu, ir«T, Epeer, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 
the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit as epjrt, &c., the phonetic 

laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
be referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 
we find used in Prakrit literature ; and there exists a kosa or 
thesaurus of Desya words by Hemacandra. A large number of 
these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as : — 

otsBT a sister, M. 1 arupr, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

3TTur¥t an herb ; M. STrUTlT. 
a well ; M. anw. 

uitu a kind of pulse ; M. H. the same. * 

Sf'f sleeps ; H. UUUT G. uuf . 

wonder ; M. cpfe old. 
a town ; M. UTC a fort. 

a basin of wood for water ; M. EPtaRT. 

a firebrand ; M. EPtftfcT. 

EPi$l%3T to mix a liquid with a solid substance and > stir it up ; 
M. EPrautf. 

a man, a warrior ; M. UR husband. 

UTRU? rubs, anoints ; M. RPT^or. 

r%tforr 

#rofr 

Iworrar 
rSwnat 

an ox ; M. Tte. 

a cow that has no milk ; M. TTHift. 

TTUlf slanting ; M. TfUej lying down with the face upwards. 

7T| belly ; M. Tt?, H. G.'te. 

Tfu? deceives ; M. wURtr’r. 


■ 1 H.— Marathi ; G.— Gujarati; H.— Hindi. 


^ an adulterer or adulteress ; M. 
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Srgrr false, vain ; M. 

a doll ; M. 3Hcil. 

father, a brave man: M. H. G. srnr, M. anvcrr an able-bodied 

man. 

There are a great many words set down as Desyas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above list 
may also be considered to be of the same nature. Thus 'k’y? 
‘deceives’ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word <rnsr ‘a 
snare;’ which in our modern dialects has the form of '?rhf; whence 
'thr? is ‘to ensnare’ or ‘entrap. ’ So also ^?, and the old M. 
are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. 
thrown upwards ; Skr. 3S;Wfr:. 
a lotus ; from Skr. 

sgfit humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. j 

and ^ is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 

disliked, evidently from Skr. f and 

^rnfr black 5 Skr. 

desolate ; from Skr. bright, pure, cleared of every 

thing, desolate. 

a bullock ; from Skr. 

rind, bark ; may be from Skr. 5 IW, 

3 T# whey may be from Skr. rnrr. 

touches; from |p; by a change of vowel. 

a tail; from Skr. 5 ^, by the consonants interchanging 
places, and the palatal ® having its vowel ?. 

the hind part of a house ; from Skr. 

VUTg , hgfg , a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. smr. It may also be connected with ST3*r. 

speaks; from Skr. ar by the change of *.to and the 
transference of the vowel to the first consonant-^-a thing often 
observable ; 

46 t E. 6. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL IV. ] 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the 
lexicographers is evident ; and one does not know how they came 
to be regarded as Desyas. Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. 

forgets; from Skr. srgvto steal, — a thing -forgotten is aB 
it were stolen. 

sarfgff a wicked person : from Skr. sifJPI, because a wicked 
person puts on many faces or appearances. 

an ass; — a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 

pregnant; Skr. originally * side, ’ came to signify 
‘womb/ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
child, hence lit ‘ having a womb ’ came to have the signi- 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 
in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas in- 
stead; as., a tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a Desi element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must be admitted. These words must have come 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

THE APABHRAMSA 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians pre- 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the Brajabhasa, and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trlvikrama, and Kramadisvara; but Vararuci does 
not mention it. The Apabhramsa had a literature of its own, 
Hemacandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by 
quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the VikramorvasI the Prakrit 
speeches of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it is 
a question whether they existed there originally* since in several 
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manuscripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra’s quotations are the same 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Braj viz. doha 
or copai Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
Sjarasa, written in the Apabhraihsa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
PraSenajita. He also quotes from another work 5 but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra’s Apa- 
bhramsa, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati. As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen. — 

Apabhramsa 

qri% ^rit sfrir ’str 1 

R3T ?T BTf It 

fTr®r WRq’ srjfete 5T3rfT3Trr u 

va 

<{l(uur R argRTK R3l%3Tf idu|-6« JM? 1*5 ft S I* 

sfr =jnr nte arcqtnr qtRT ^ tto i 

hti =IM U 

*T1f STT IpTW fti^fdr'4 I 

sprarl f^rRrenre swote fsrorfor u 

The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

arsr aar gft qt ^stfrfiw^T i 
iwn#r t^ert irm- sr tkott it 

^jTfT^rn - rl^rr sr^erarr i 

jfoTT ( rTR ) J P WW qT 5Tat%r II 

5fli%cf SR 9R: I 

t stcqar# RTO froi^rw iruTOT?T RTW: II 
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“ The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
this house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she 
does not remain firm anywhere.” 

“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence ], when he set out on his journey,’' 

“ To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards 
them as straw.” 

“ I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others.” 

“ He who dies after having gone to the Q-anga and to Siva- 
tlrtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in the 
habitation of the gods.” 

The Phonology op the Apabhramsa 

The vowel sr of the derivatives of the pronouns rpT„, 
and is changed to ? or T- In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to suoh a ohange, and one of our instances 
was cr?u for sia. From the same tendency we have in the Apa- 
bhramsa for *rar, ftc-g for aa, and for the a of the latter 
being replaced by in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns, 
In the same way “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes a?, is changed to a*T, to ! a*r, and 
f%«r^to %rr. This T is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to ? , and thus we have raw, t*m, and l%rr. Thus the bases 
pf these pronouns came to be considered as ^ or fa, or fa, and 
%, or l%, and so we have faer for a?rr, for mgr, and for 
spyjn;. The mute element being dropped, these forms become f&f, 
fas, and and further af , af and %§V For similar reasons we 
haye^rsr or fitfaer for Simaf or fsTirter for anrsp, %f%ar or 
for f&reg , &c., even in the Prakrits. 

The nom. sing, termination of nouns in ar is shortened to a, 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final a 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before ; and thus we have 35 and f%% for 5 ^: and T^RT and 
ffcsj, %g, &c„ in the above. 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word *TfT 
In the last of the above verses. 

The consonants ^ and ^ are sometimes softened to *r and % 
instead of being dropped, ^ and ^ to and % as in SaurasenI, 
and ^ and gj, to ^ and In the principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial a; is changed to * 3 ; in a few more 
instances than in the Prakrits as in STO and for and 
3T3W, and #RT or l%sr, or m$T, &c. in the above for H53;&c. 
The complete contact of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of W is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have I* for ^ 
as in for for z&em, &c. This is the prevailing rale 

in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con- 
junct *gr is changed to that is, the aspirate f[ has been labia- 
lized and assimilated to the preceding * 3 ;, as in for Prakrit 
and Sanskrit nTR. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. 

The Sanskrit conjunct is changed to ^ ; for as ^ was often 
pronounced as 3 ;, this ^ instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence as ^ does, 
when preceded by a dental ; and the ^ being assimilated to it, 
the whole become ^ as cv becomes as in for «^rT, or 
for the abstract termination and iwrr for RR, the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the aqr of 33RR similarly becomes 
R and so we have 3Ttqr for 3TRTT. The letter 3^, when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in wtf&r, 
SIR for tmr:, &c. f and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in i for rT^, SW for <TR, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of 
conjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract. 

Declension in the Apabrbamsa 
Nouns in sr 

The decay of the case terminations is, however, a distinguish- 
ing feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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ace. case forms which we observed lessening at each stage in the 
growth of our languages is here altogether lost. The efr of the 
nom. sing, of masculine nouns in sr is shortened to and used in 
both the cases, as satar nom. for ire for *TcT:, aur^re for 

; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as OTg'. The nn.g»j 
of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are augmented by 
the addition of 5 F changed to 3T; as Jprere for zm&zv,. The nom. 
and aco. pi. of the masculine ends in 3TT ; as r^ST^T, &c. in 

the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit k of the plural, 
as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 

without any terminations ; as nom. sing., nom. sing., 

5 TST acc. pi., acc. sing., aoc. sing., in the above extraot. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in 3T has two forms, one in it as and the other the old 
one ^or. The former is derived from this old form, the final 3T 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvara. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in f or or also, as 
erfrirq-. The instrumental pi. is the old one in ft, but the change 
of the ending vowel to q is only optionally made ; as spil? or 
yutfg. 

One ablative termination is t which is appended to all nouns, 
and the other f as in arssft or , “ gathers 

fruits from trees.” 

Of oourse we may trace the first to ft^rt by supposing it first 
to be changed to by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable ; and §r to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to j? by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination ^ is introduced in words and forms in which it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense. Or the may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s rule, that the ending syllables t, 5 , ft, and t, 
are to be lightly pronounced, as the Hi that ip introduced in the 
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place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these cases 
are therefore sf, t, and 3T ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhramsa terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this ^ and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen irf a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, f may be considered as the aspirated form of the qr of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and f of the ^ of the masculine abla- 
tive. 1 The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. 
The abl. pi. §■, as in f*TTO%^rf, may with Lassen be traced to 
T, the being changed to |T and the syllable ffr dropped, as 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pi. of the present, as we shall see. 

The genitive singular ^T, and ^ as in and in 

verse 4 above, I trace to the of the Prakrits, the 3: being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to ^r, which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive ; 
and the W being softened to 3*, it is reduced to fj. But this does 
not account for the double W of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as ^ to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix it, as in in the same verse, is but 

another form of % The genitive plural as in for 

may with Lassen be derived from the of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; f is 
optionally appended to nouns in f or ^ also ; and the characteri- 
stic tfi i of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the &T lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal 3T, or with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the ff is added, a® 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loc. sing, ends in q;, as in which we see is the old 
termination, or in as in 37%, which is a shortened form of tf. 
Kramadisvara gives also ft which might be traced to the Pali 1%, 
the Sanskrit or the IW of the Prakrit pronominal declension* 
The language of Jaina works has this 1% in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit may, with reason, be 
supposed to have changed to t, and the to be, as before, a mere 

1. Kramadl6vara in Lassen’s extract gives f instead of but this is an 
evident misreading. 
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spiritus lenis. We have this locative i in the Marathi. The $ is 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using f! which is evidently an interjection ; as ftw gr 
“ O young men.” 

, Nouns in f or 3T 

There is no distinction between the nom. and acc. sing, and 
pi., the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding tf or or, as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvara ; as ®rf5*HT, aftfturr, 3^5%. 
As TW becomes by dropping the final vowel, so does the forr of 
the Prakrit instrumental here become t. 

The abl. sing, ends in f as in fftfif and ; and the gen. 
sing, also according to Kramadlsvara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine. Kramadlsvara 
also gives ft and f as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
cases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen’s 
extract from the author, since f is a distinctive plural termina- 
tion. The gen. pi. termination is f or f as in m£, (fr§sftama;). 

The latter has been traced to the old gen. nr, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 

usual 3". 

The loo. sing, has ft, as in^sftft; and the pi. has ft and f, as incRT* 
it, and 3^. ,The first must be considered to be the same as ft derived 
from % or far with the anusvara dropped ; or as the f of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lenis fT. This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
to the Prakrit Kramadlsvara in Lassen’s extract gives t for 
the f of the abl. pi., and t for that of the gen. pi. ; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before, The instr. and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in 3f ; as fnrff and fP^. Thus the 
plural of three cases ends in f , derived separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in if . 

Feminine nouns 

The plurals of the nom. and acc. of feminine nouns preserve 
$he old aft, or its shortened form as in af^f^? arssfftstrer in the 
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second verse, and f^Tf%WF3TT. The sing, is the 

original base, as ^^5U%3TT, R3TT%nfr &c. 

The instr. sing, termination is V, the old one, as in 

^T^cTT &c. ; the abl. is £ as in Wit for 3T8T9T:, 
which is an aspirated V; and the genitive t as in 
for (§* being a nominal suffix) may be similarly 

explained or traced to the % of the gen. sing. fem. of the 
pronouns, and cnr, in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 

explanation. This £ has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
£ or S' as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pi. ends in f , as in 
5RT1%3T§; for =TWTW* or 3^ Ml**. The anusvara of the f of the 
other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
g of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the S which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit ; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the 1” of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in g or S ; as *T£T£, sriglt, and 
. Lassen gives other terminations ; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadisvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of u; to f , the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of g 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
such weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli- 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through- 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other cases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon- 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa- 
bhramsa ; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now he said to have completed thei# 
new declensional system. 

47 [ R * GK Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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Pronouns 

The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in ST, as 'HfT, &c„ which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit ^flrra; and the Prakrit *ST, and the loc. 
sing, in ft which has been explained. The gen. sing, of fT^, 
and are optionally sum, m^T, and spri, made up by adding the 
usual g to ttrt, cTtrr, and TTtr, which again are other forms of Trrtr, 
cTCUT, and with one of the consonants dropped and the 

preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have ^5%, at, and # optionally for the gen. sing., 
which are derived from the Prakrit T%%, fa% and and the 
Pali PHWPT, nNrror, and The base, however, in the 

Apabhramsa ends in ar and not f, or, the more probable explana- 
tion is, that this t is the aspirated form of the T of feminine nouns* 

fc^-has 3TTU for its base ; the instr. and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are arPTor and sputt. This seems to be taken from the 
nom. sing. 3T3T, or am - by the rule of the substitution of U for 3i. 
The neuter nom. and acc. sing, is W&. 

T?r is nom. and acc. sing. masc. of qrrai, corresponding to qgt, 
T£ fern, to TUT, and by the application of 3" to these we have the 
neuter Tf. T? is the nom. and acc. pi. answering to TT Prakrit, 
with the latter T shortened ; and arf? of ar^TT which corresponds to 
the form Sfl%, the arg being changed to ait by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to ait • and % to T, shortened to ?. In 
other respects all these pronouns are declined like the corres- 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus declined . — 
1st pers. 2nd pers. 


sing. 

pi. 

sing. 

. pi. 

Nom. tr? 

ant, 



Acc. Ht 

— — 

H# 

— — 

Instr. — 


'ft, 3* 



OTW 

Abl. WS-iTTfj- 


TO 3ST 


Gen. 

— 

— — — 

— 

Hoc. ®rt 





Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed 
in the principal Prakrit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per. is 
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corresponding to the initial 3? and the 55 being elided and 

the usual Apabhramsa 3* added. In the Prakrit srfspj is repre- 
sented by 3*$3 t or zm. is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. 
JPTT and the loc. IT®, both of which are reduced to the form of 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pi. base is 
37^, which has been explained. The nom. pi. corresponds to 
such a form as nom. pl. s not loc. as Lassen says, through 
3P5T ; and the gen. pi. has the Apabhramsa termination t* The 
rest are old. is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from and is used in the Prakrit also. *?# and rTf of 
the acc. instr. and loc. are from ccnrr and eg#. The second is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of eg to w I have already spoken. 

The abl. and gen. corresponds to a form which with 
the Apabhramsic 3" is the w being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to m with the cf dissolved into is a form found in 

the Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruption of the dat. 

in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the Skr. gvjrr. The 
dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The £T of gsr is a peculiar Apabhramsic conjunct, 
formed from The neuter of rT^ is similarly ^ and sf. The 
base of the plural is gsf, the same as in tile Prakrit ; and the nom* 
pi. is to be traced to for nom. pi. All the forms 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Yerb m the Apabhramsa 

The Present tense of the Apabhramsa verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or SaurasenI tense, the 
following forms *♦ — 1st pers. sing. pi, 5 2nd pers. sing, 
pi. SFlf ; 3rd pers. sing, ph 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu- 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail- 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel ^ ; and here 
we see it is appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing, and 2nd 
pers. pi., though it does not occur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. 

T)ae g is another characteristic of these paradigms. That of 
the second pers. sing* we get from the old 1%, and that of the pi 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. «r. But the 
third pers. pi. and the 1 st pers. pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy : or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the cases, have been simply 
a spiritus lenis. The f of the latter, however, may be traced to 

ait being shortened to S', just as and f*5 of the declensions 
become p and ft- Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. we have ft in 
which, though the f is due to analogy, the characteristic 5 and 
the nasal are preserved. 

You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga- 
tions the 5 . prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing, ends in ?, q or sr. The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit ft. % being dropped as in the Vernaculars; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the 3T of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of chang- 
ed first to g, and then to g. But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 

Hemacandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadlsvara gives 3» for the second person plural which 
must very likely be £, the same as in the Present, and f for the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs f%3lg which seems to cor- 
respond to fiNwj, if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense con- 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an 
analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhramsa 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and SaurasenI forms in fil and 
but one * 5 . of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabhramsa Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are f, ?g, an%, 51 %, qft, 
qf®T,qf®T< 5 . ? is the same as the SaurasenI gsr from the Skr. 
V, W is the same, with the usual g added to it, or is to be traced 
to the gjj; or which is, as we have seen, confounded in the 
fhiakrit with the absolutive, and the rest are various forms of the 
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Vedio with the Prakrit augment f or q*. This is, by a 
rule before mentioned, changed to TOir, which with S' becomes TO3 
and by dropping the final ?T we have TO This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as rift found in the Vedas. This 
or TOj is then softened to fir or ring, as ^ is so softened in many 
cases. When the augment f or q is not prefixed, we have in 
the form of sro, the 3* being the final vowel of the root. 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be- 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter. 

The termination cf=sr of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of ITOrc, TO#, and TO The first two represent the form 
with the addition of and the 3“ of fcrsq# j s the usual augment. 
The 3T of the cT of cTW which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding f changed to 

In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhramsa 
follows chiefly the Sauraseni, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay ; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the q? of 
the second person pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit ?r^, 
nor f^orr of the absolutive from rjnr or sr&r, or qor of abstract nouns 
from tTO but directly from the Sanskrit ?ror, rift*, and This 

corruption of fq must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asokas inscriptions ; 
and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such pecu- 
liarities from them. 


LECTURE IV 

PHONOLOGY OF THE VERNACULARS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the 
form in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apabhramsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vocal elements on account of 
the natural tendency of men to economize effort, as well as in 
consequence of the fact that the vocal organs of the people, who 
through historical accidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to whioh 
they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effeots of the operation '.of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language — an operation, the 
range of which, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently used in ordinary inter- 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo- 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or ceased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhramsa dialect. 

If the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa which we have examined 
really represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expect to find a relation of con- 
tinuity between them and the prevailing speech of modern times. 
The words and grammatical forms in the modern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialects, or 
should be easily deducible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation; and if in the Apabhramsa the 
grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which recon- 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhramsa and the other dialects 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to trace 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, I may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi, the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa- 
tions will not extend to them. Each of these has its dialects ; but 
those, of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialects differing in a great 
many important particulars from the main Marathi. Thus* the 
Goanese prevails in Goa ; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Malvam, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Ohitpavan Brahmans in the district about 
Ratnagiri ; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeshi, which is a mixture 
of Marathi and Gujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
Khandesh. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Rajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Gujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura*; and to the east, 
the Kanoji. There is not much difference between these. 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the ‘Vallabhacaryan sects, which 
is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram- 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of con- 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have the Garhawali and the 
Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Kura a on. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of Rewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal. 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi. SuradSsa’s works, 
Beharilal’s Satasai, and others are written in the former; and to 
these I may add the Yallabhha works I have already mentioned. 
The Ramayana and Tulasidasa’s other works are written in the 
latter. ;The chief distinction between the idioms of Suradasa and 
Tulasidasa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived. In this respect Purbi might be consider- 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few othej 1 
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distinctions, though it is questionable whether they are enough to 
justify the Purbi being considered an independent dialect. The 
language of Kabiras Ramaini and Sakhls presents a few pecu- 
liarities found in neither of the above. But the characteristics of 
Suradasa and Tulasldasa are also to be found in it; so that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kablra, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in it. Its modern representative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries on Tulasldasa's, K&blr&’s and 
BeharilaPs works, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written. This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however, which is used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in which the books published by the Educational Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram- 
matical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
each other, than that which they speak in their own provinces* 

The Panjabi has also several dialects; but little is known about 
them. Oriyi resembles the Bengali in so many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great* 

I will now give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi : 

mm mm wm maw 

^TcT mgm it sramt ^nsrsfr ^ 

mgm prefer ^Entsrf ff% $vmm *rftsfr ztfk * vm 

mm usit \ f mmx ^r^nr Jtsrctsrfcrr 

%sr qw snfr sri%^arri%6t%?ff 3uf mm3 i 

( From an old Bakhara or Chronicle of Shivaji. ) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble 
attitude saying : 4 If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom 
which has been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will 
48 [ R. Gk Bbandarkar’s Works, Yoi. IV. J 
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happen that the king will not hear life; the name of Shahaji Maha- 
raj and Shivaji Maharaj will not remain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these things, should make the king 
sit in your lap ( protect ), and, not resorting to fire, render your 
mind firm, and live. If you do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 
appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the Maha- 
raj.’ Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

II Gujarati : 

5« q Rfr eft Wft 3TPKP? 5JR5 a# 3rn% t€t % 3TT ft % 'ffTjj I ipSfT 

ft=5rn: trvref ^ sr##? afret fut ^irtfrfr arr¥i% 

metis' $ air srefnp Ffirr Jfnrrr Jrfprr tt^t *mr *tT^r ^fr 

^cuwrrft 'ut i 'fwr gwr arr^ i 

( From Mr. Mansukharama's Nala-Damayantl. ) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
it was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said ; “0 
lovely Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my Soka ( sorrow •) and deserve that name. ” But who would 
answer ? 

III Sindhi : 

fhrrrnr litZM TT? ff’STT’f 5ft# f?t%3t UTf^STtf ft I cTf%% 'ftt&RTfrr 

w? i ['+>'+?h pr# i%3it s? eft# iff# 'R fTf 

erfpfr i ga f%3it sfr sf f srf* ftaft #r rntr^ft i%^ srt i ur <rr€iT3ft 
i^it # ! ufi udt%fttrrrpf s? snnft i 

ss 

( From the story of Rai Diaca in Major Stack’s Grammar. ) 

There was a Patisaha ( king ) of the name of Rai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir : Sire, give me a son. ” The Fakir said 
to her : “ A son will be ( born ) to thee, but he will cut off the 
head of Rai Diaca." She said, “Accursed be (lit. fall into a 
wilderness ) the son who should cut off my brother’s head. ” But 
the Fakir's word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 

IV Panjabi : 

gur s nfwmafl*! unr gtifctfr 

t tnr 1 1 fjur ^ ^ q# at 

1 5ft ff srf^flr^ af f§mit 
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ff *Fj i at ^for ?ynf % ^fuRi^ofr swt ff ^rssu? % 3Rf 

( From the JanamasSkhT. ) 

Then again Babe Nanakj! said : “ O Pandit, bear. Is the reli- 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Ksatriyas preserved by the 
sacred thread or by good deeds ? Hear, O Pandit, if one who is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Candala ?” When 
Sri Guru Babejl spoke thus, all the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : “ 0 God, he is 
still but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks ! " 

V Hindi : 

??nTT sjffrt svnr sro fonsfosT tps tfr rsm * error i 

ftvro^ftr w$T^r<ra*roT i ro wnr % % rro si r tr fr 

uifjr srf fojr^r i for for roTcrora' arm ®tiu foro for &k sffoni^Nf 
efor srro srfor foirfo ws it ' 

( PremasSgara, chap. 38. ) 

Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his ( Krsna’s ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At that .time the cow- 
herd boys came one after another and began to see ; and Sr! 
Krsna went forward and stood in the shade of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest. 

VI Braj : 

ero rro srerorfofo! sit *rro snjrw for % rro *rafor 

f?rr§% to forrr fort fo sn% nro fro # *ro for? <m £ro for Snr 
for i for sforfitrfot 3rrwrr fo fofor unfo fo# «rrrof *ro srsrorfo 
rro? iro> its fTO *rro fo +roT| i srfc us gfot art for *nfor 5tr% 
srurruroa^fouf^uTfoiuforo^^fo i St fcw w raft 1 *rro forro 
Vs: fo i ?ro iv Tfr for for *ro ufof uroror font i 

( From the Story of the Manifestation of GovardhananSthji.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all 
who had cows should each present one or two. And the inhabi- 
tants of Vraja joined and caused each of the twenty-four villages 
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about the mountain ( Govardhana ) to present one or two cows 
each. And it was resolved that in the twenty villages he whose 
cow should first calve should present the calf to Devadamana. 
In this way thousands of cows were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 

VII Bengali : 

at ? 3 ttt rpr? srajPT srrfir <rrar unit -femur 

swt? srrc sn% i%5? rt, % wr ! eroff srrffe 
i *srrtft%irer pfer sreiv gnl% vnrfr riu uy 

stt? \ wt gdrsrnr fT prg- v.x% fe sp®rr spt%& fey u^rarr wm i 1%% 
*r$3r sthw fer Trr-fmt surm: *pt# sruft srafe fe rrt pny 

^ fwfegm armiy w--?ranrc; Htwrc fe% 
sfeMfefra- ^nsr-^rrur *jpj% pycrm raft rfr qrTfip fen— ferry £fe 
UpV ^feT 3[T3fr 1 

( From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dulala— a Kulina Marriage.) 

Will you hear., then ? That year at the time when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to rise and stand, my lord ( husband ) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was since 
I ceased to be an infant. Nothing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. I had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ( lit. 
two dandas ) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that,; as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said, “ It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will go back soon. I spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm ( round the wrist ), 
and give it to me.” 

VIII Oriyi * 

q- <^31^ fe «n% a nwf nrfr fi% 'wf 

sefer anwr saw* gwr^ *nff fit sm% ar*r 

wr i? 1 q; spy rrsrr g it stir fe* «n% 

gT? RTf 

( Fables published by the Calcutta School Book Society. ) 
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A certain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, “0 ox, if in consequence of my sitting 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will flyaway to another 
spot." Hearing these words the ox said, “O gnat, I had not even 
the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.” 

* * * * 

In these extracts there are a great many words which on 
examination will he found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits ; in other words, the vernacular forms will be found 
to he the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 
Thus we have the following : — 

(No. I) 

!%m, Pr. %1%3T or Skr. w? with the termination TOv 

changed to far. 

*IT of UTnfr, Pr. afar or am in am nom. sing., Skr. am**. 

TOT, Pr. TOT, Skr. TOT in TOTHT. 

£of%OT, fromPr. or am, Skr. fm, ar being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

Pr. arar or am, Skr. * being a suffix used in the Prakrits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

sJ*Sr, Apabbr. 3*ff, Pr. or f*ftr, Skr. such a form as 
by analogy, for *JTO. 

®rrar, Pr. ansr, Skr. am. 

an of ant, Pr. an, Skr. nr. 

adff, Pr. %lf , Skr. TO#:. 

to of TOrn, Pr. z m, Skr. T«mr in f«rm§. 

fT, Apabhr. 'Tft, Pr. TO^Tt, Skr. TOTO. 

of nftt, Pr. -TO - , Skr. nr in urt, 

TOT, Pr. TOT, Skr. TOT. 
am, Pr. am, Skr. amn;. 
ft of fit, Pr. ft, Skr. TO in TOfn. 

TO, Pr. TO#, Skr. TO#. 

% of Pr. ft as in ffTO, Skr. fn. 

fttn or aitTm, Pr. TOfip, Skr. TOHp. The ^ of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Hindi &c., is in Marathi changed to n„. 

t of and %ct, Pr. t as in Skr. nf as in ffiarr. 
n, Pr. and Skr. same, . , . 1 ' 
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q* of q>w*, Pr. qa as in qa?, Skr. qatta. 
qna, Pr. qaa, Skr. qnr. 

*t of ttfeJUT, Pr. sa or as, Skr. aa. 

sti^, Pr. q|J, Sk. gg, S5T being a Prakrit suffix. 

Apabhr. asa, Pr. ff^a, Skr. %^r. 
f^a of T^aft, Pr. f^r in qftas, Skr. . 

(No. II) 

at, Apabhr. as - , Pr. ars, Skr. area;, 

55Ta, Pr. aau, Skr. WJT, 
a#, Pr. a# ?, Skr. 3PT. 
aw, Pr. aw, Skr. sa; in salt. 

ft, from such Pr. and Skr. forms as ft, a, fta or Tta &c. 

%, Pr. m or q?a, Skr. qrq? for the crude f&aq^\ 
ar^, Apabhr. WWW, Pr. aaat, Skr. Wffl, 

SSt sing, of ssr, Apabhr. rrf or SS? and asat, Pr. s r^at, Skr. fy^r. 

qa as in No. I. 

ara, Pr. aa, Skr. aa- 

fftst, Apabhr. f^ga, Pr. f^gat, Skr. yaqt:. 

art, Pr. af£, Skr. ai%a- 

ars, from Pr. araat, or Skr. arna:. 

q>S, Pr. q?S, Skr. wa as in qrara#. 

%, Pr. apsas , Skr. arat. 

air of ara, Apabhr. jjsrr for gsan;, as being the Skr. jjwra 
and ana, qrrr. 

ara, Pr. ara, Skr. ata. 
aw, Pr. aFW, Skr. T8T. 

atr of ara, Apabbr. asrr for asaTTT, as being the Pr. of Skr. 
asra and air for qspt. 
at, Pr. ar, Skr. ?ar. 

'US, Pr. sat, Skr. sa.\ 
wtor, Pr. q^or, Skr. qr: sa:. 
ars, Pr. aw, Skr. as. 

( No. Ill ) 

at ot ar%, Pr. and Skr. ara, a being suffix. 

St, Apabhr. gaa, Pr. *aat, Skr. ). 

a$ of afpt, Pr. m, Skr. ftsra. 

^f, Pr. asofr, Skr. aftpft, 
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fnt, Ft. wnfr, Skr. mtfr. 

*S of Apabhr. orf , Pr. to , Skr. TOW. 

5f, Pr. Srfr, Skr. pr. 

TO of Apabhr. TO, Pr. Skr. spars;. 

f, Pr. TO, Skr. TO- 

TOf , Pr. TTST-THT-TTW, Skr. TOTO. 

j%T of (TO, Pr. %T, Skr. %TO 

TO, Pr. OJ, Skr. 0$. 

W, Pr. TOJafr, Skr. 

'TOOT, from Pr. TO for Skr. TO. 

®3T, Pr. fsT3T, Skr. frTO. 

WT, Pr. Wt, Skr. TO. 
tft, Pr. Skr. stfSro. 

TO?, Pr. TO?TO, Skr. TO ff ET. 

*rft, <qt from Pr. ^frar, Skr. TOtTO, and T or S', a suffix. 

1%5TS, Apabhr. S' being a termination often used, Pr. 

Skr. %TO 

awr, Pr. anr, Skr. ar?r of awoft. 

(No. IV) 

ST, Pr. crt$, Skr. rrf^TO. 

TO, as in No. II. 

Pr. «f, Skr. TOT. 

3J«T, Pr. as in 5TO, Skr. 5Tur as in tjuilm. 
a^y Pr. anmHtaf, Skr. TOfPT^HT. . 

%, from aw, Pr. and Skr. 

TOIT, Apabhr. TOP", Pr. TOS^T, Skr. TOTO , i. e. TO with suffix 
aT, Pr. or aw, Skr. hr or 0%. 

W In llhr, Pr. WS, Skr. TO? as in sriuTfS. 
aw, Pr. am, Skr. am. 

TO, as in Nos. I and II. 

£ of |ST, as in No. I. ji 

ait, Pr. an%, Skr. TOfTO*. 

TO, Apabhr. TO, Pr. TO, Skr. TO- 

I^TtT of f%TOT, Pr. f*rf%3T, Skr. OTTO with, suffix P>. 

§T3T, Pr. TOTO 3 ^, Skr. TOTTOOP, i. e. TO<TO with suffix 
j plural from Pr. St, Skr. TT:. 

TOT, Pr. TOS, Skr. TO?. 
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*T3TT, Pr. *T3T3TT, Skr. aa«P : i. e. aa with at. 
a*a, Pr. saa, Skr. WS. 

3T3T of 3fT3TT, Pr. atsr, Skr. aa. 

of fcar, Apabhr. a?fa, Pr. #ffa, Skr. 
aRT, Pr. aa, Skr. «rT. 

( No. V ) 

fa of faar, Pr. f taa, Skr. fas; with yf. 
af, as in Nos. II and IV. 
fra, Pr. fra, Skr. far. 

1%a of f%a, Pr. %3T, Skr. ^n. 
tf , Pr. ft, Skr. srft. 

=Enr, as in No. I. 
a, Pr. Skr. same. 

3TTET of arm, Pr. atrasr, Skr. anaa. 

aa of w, Pr. aat, Skr. rafr. 

iff as in No. II. 

tjtT of tara, Pr. tara, Skr. *arf . 

ttf , Pr. sytffsr, Skr. citfffl. 

af, Pr. Skr. same. 

f?fcr, Pr. cfw, Skr. ffW. 

*W, Pr. arsrr^ or ntarar, Skr. atw. 

at??, Pr. Skr. same. 

tta, Pr. Skr. fijr or f $r. 

55a of sat, as <j5T*T in No. II and 5 t*R in No. IV, 

at, Pr. sst, Skr. aa. 

arm of aat, Pr. swa, Skr. anr. 

5Tt as in No. I. 

tfif, Pr. watt, Skr. grar. 

pt of fa, as ft in No. 3. 

( No. VI) 

aa, Pr. ara, Skr. at. 

ga of war, Pr. a°r> Skr. srqr. 

ara or arc, Pr. araf, Skr. ara as in araa &c, 

fifo of Pr. Skr. same. 

fta as in No. V, 

sft, Pr. start, Skr. aa» : i. e. a with the suffix a? or star. 
£t of fta or ft?, as in No. I. 
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ST, Pr. St or TTBt, Skr. S'- or SBT ; i. e. TT with B or BBT. 
fW or $TC, Pr. # or ft, Skr. % or if. 

BTC as in Nos. I, II and IV. 

B^T, Pr. BBT, Skr, BTC. 

BTBTTT, Pr. TCBBTTTr, Skr. 

BIB, Pr. BUT, Skr. STB. 

% as in No. IV. 

iBB of fftB%, Pr. BTB, Skr. BTBTB, by analogy, for ffalB, 

BTCT, Pr. TCTT, Skr. BPS. 

Bf, Apabbr. > Pr. TCT, Skr. ITT. 

TOT of TOTt, Pr. itr, Skr. t%TT. 

Birr, Pr. BTTTT, Skr. TBfrfs. 

®rr of SBIB", Pr. and Skr. BT. 

BV of BT%BT, Pr. B^V, Skr. BBT. 

Bt as in Nos. II and IV. 

<nf as in No. I. 

SB of Sf, Pr. SB, Skr. SB. 

Pr. g*. Skr. ffB. 

TOT, Pr. fft, Skr. btb. 

BUSS, Pr. JTfTjrir, Skr, TTBB. 

TO of TOT, Pr. BBT, Skr. B«B. 

ST, Pr.ST, Skr. Sf. 

( No. VII ) 

SB of#«r or sgfss, as SB and SB in Nos. 4 and 6. 

BTC, Pr. BBT, Skr. BTC. 

BTTB, Apabbr. BTff, Pr. B*%, Skr, sucb a form as SR*# or BTB 
for BBS. 

TOT, Pr. <T?5TB, Skr. TSTS. 

TO of ft or BTtsT, as in No. II. 

TO of sraBT, Pr. TOT, Skr. TOST. 

, BT# in TVS, TVS &c., Pr. BTTOf, Skr. BTTB. 

Tf, Pr. St, Skr. B:. 

BTCT of BTT%BT, Pr. BTBTO or BTBTO, Skr. BTSTO. 
ft of f%B or ftSB, as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

: ; as in No. IV. ' 

; BTf, Pr. BUT, Skr. Bit. 

HB, Pr. SB, Skr. SB:. 

’ " ft, Pr. Skr. If. 

49 [ B. G. Bhaadarkar’s Work*, Vol. IV. ] 
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cpTW of tPTSS - , Pr. Skr. S^TT. 

5RT of sr%, Pr. 33W, Skr. OT^n;r. 

as in Nos. I, IV, and VI. 
srer or sffo, Pr. Skr. 
faf?r, Pr. error, Skr. ifRnf, by analogy for rt¥Tn[. 

W, Pr. Skr. >TtW. 

Htrrr of cfftrrt, Apabhr. . Pr. 3*5P>fr, Skr. 3«HTot by analogy, 
for 

as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 

*t or *T*T of muTT% as in Nos. I and V. 

5TT of 5TR, as in Nos. I and V. . 

5TfT, Pr. Skr. 5f?T. 

JTTas in Nos. II, V, and VI. 
as% in No. I. 

( No. VIII ) 

OT5$rr, Pr. JRT3T, Skr. JT^TW?. 

«nj of 3ri%, as in No. VII. 

3TT*mr, Pr. 3 Tcqnr, Skr. 3TT?JT3 as in sncsrcr &o. 
m of ira', Pr. Skr. fw as in 
m as Nos. II, IV, V and VI. 

3Tr*%, Apabhr. 3T*5f, Pr. 3P%, Skr. such a form an «PW% pr wft, 
for m*t, as in No. VII. 

3«T as in No. I. 

3 TT as in No. II, and as and in Nos. IV and V. 

of 3ft, Pr. 3f, Skr. 3f as in gfqft . 
sit as in Nos. I, V, and VII. 
m as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 

3, as <j; in No. IV. 

<TT3T of <rrs, as OT^r in No. IV. 

# as in No. I. 

*, Apabhr. qf?, Pr. Skr. tpr, as in No. IV, and «Tf inNQ.VI 

You will find that in the Marathi passage there are about 58 
different words of which 26 or a few less than a half are derived 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in the Gujarati there are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter 
description ; in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21, or somewhat 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or a half} in the High 
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Hindi 48 to 33 or a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29, l e. 
about two-thirds ; in the Bengali 71 to 27 , i e., about two-fifths; 
and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words which do come to us un- 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of which is 
not so obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as HTH, and which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest may be called old Tadbhavas. 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number 
of words such as snvfcr, srr^, m 

SWT, Slip, w?T &c., which are exactly the same as in 

Sanskrit They could not have existed in those forms in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may be 
called modern Tatsamas. But some of these have undergone 
a corruption since they were adopted. Thus qnq is pronounced 
as3RW; *3cTtT; STHT, and ^qt, W or ^T; 

while the Prakrit corruptions of these are 
and ftw. Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 

At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects which 
are called Desyas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as 
m&t, and VTfirSTO, that there are in the modern dialects words of 
an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
I these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 

India : — 1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava, 
f 4. Modern Tatsama, 5. Desya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 

I In its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 

and the main skeleton of our languages is made up of the old 

!• Tadbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the speech of 

the middle classes. The higher classes, however, use the Modern 

| Tafeama and Tadbhava element to a much larger extent ; and 

i 

I 

1 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaded with pure: 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out a 
very appreciable portion of the first in some of the languages.- 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit words, 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in 
but a few weeks. The old Taclbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasa or the speech' 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Tatsama, 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in 
the following order Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi,, 
Sindhi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas. 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as . 
Sanskrit words 5 and often in the same way as the old Prakrit 
speakers did. Thus 3 U?wr is pronounced stfrr, fsarc wt*R«r, 

&c. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered, 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however, in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a, 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains but a few pure 
Sanskrit words 5 hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialect and called 
Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite, 
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the grammar is in every way the same that they have inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. 
A good many of the forms now in use have been constructed since 
the Prakrit period ; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 
( I ) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
Have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws in their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as' also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a 
later period. (II ) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa grammatical forms ; ( III ) and in the third, examine 
the new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense ; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may be effected by changing 3T to 3*T and thence 
to or to q; and f . Some people have a predilection for 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels ? and is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to others; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the change of these vowels 
to ar, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
the lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must be considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason 
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for attributing changes that involve no economy or necessitate 
greater exertion, such as the change of dentals to cerebrals or of 
sonants to surds, to vocal peculiarities. These several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as the external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from' one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some phonetic changes 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. 

We will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of the Pali and Prakrit pecu- 
liarities or developed new ones. 

And first as regards vowels. The following are some of the in- 
stances with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
sir is changed to 3T, f, or a in the Prakrits : — 

[ Table 1 : Skr. sir changed to 3T ] 

Skr. sn%: skin, Pr. M. tow in TOW#. 

Skr. fst: rubbed away, slender, Pr. mrr, G. and H. *nr as a 
verbal base in to? and TOWT. 

Skr. ^ soft, Pr. war, M. and G. war. 

Skr. ITW: bull, Pr. WTOt, H. WTO- 

Skr. 3r«ir: proper name, Pr. M. G. H. tov? or qrpvr. 

Skr. (PTO straw, Pr. rot, M. ror. 

[ Table 2- Skr. af? changed to f ] 

Skr. TOW pity, Pr. 1%wt, M. 

Skr. fTOW heart, Pr. lfwafr, H. B. O. f&r or %r, old M. 

Mod. M. f$wrr, S. i%afr, r^arra, G. sun, P. faroi. 

Skr. stct: sweet, Pr. f#?, P. fttgr, H. tft 3T, B. O. rifarr, G.jft? S.foat. 

seen, Pr. 1%ir. G. #ft, S. #rat. 

?%: sight, Pr. f^r, M. H. afia or 
STO of is seen, Pr. %Wf, M. in P.f#w 
in ftrorr, S. i%a in f%W, O in f$%wnr. 

Skr, $*rra: jackal, Pr. fwwrwt, G. B. H. 

Skr, pity, disgust, Pr. fron, H. ftw, P. 
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Slcr. horn, Pr. M. B. 0. G. H. tffa, P. fin, B. 
f^W- 

Skr, husbandry, Pr. t%€r, H. S. in %^TR and fom m. 

Skr. thirst, Pr. f^nr, P. ra$T, S. ftf. 

Skr, OT: a vulture, Pr. prgff, S. ftR[, M. G. H. *frvr, M. ‘ftw or 
also, B. f^TUT, w and T being the same termination, 

S. ftsr. 

Skr. death, Pr. m^, H. 

Skr. ghee, Pr. 1%3T, 0. f^sr, G. H. P. B. tff, S. %. 

Skr. fSWTCT: name of a deity, Pr. Rfwpf , H. fi&r. 

Skr. mother’s house, Pr. W*«H, or Hllfi, M. G. 

JTfF? or *ri^rt. 

Skr. fiSTO. father's house, Pr. or H. G.^Nt. 

[ Table 3= Skr. W changed to 3". ] 

Skr. to ask, Pr. SFW, P. in T^tT, S. Sir in sang, H. G. 

W in ^TT-f, M. in 

Skr. %Z : rained, Pr. 1ST, P. fgT, S. 5?t, G. 57 in S3I- 

Skr. rain, Pr. IT?#, M. <TT3T3, H. TWfT. 

Skr. ^ 3 j straight, Pr. M. 

Skr. father, Pr. fvTafr, S. P. rfo 1 . 

Skr. a rnfgy^r mother’s siBter, Pr. m3j%3TT, H. rrhft, M. ffUfft . 

The others have frr€t, probably by dropping 3. 

Skr. «pp: a bee, Pr. *TJPT, M. gnr. 

The word has *RT in the Prakrits according to the gram- 
marians, but fgsr also must have existed; so also £f has fuipf. 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of them does not occur in any of the vernaculars, it has 
been omitted. There aTe other words having two or even three 

1 Mr. Beams considers the !j of the S. fq^ gpy, &c., to be the nom. sing, 
termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit ^ But he is evidently 
wrong, since this ^ appears in the oblique cases also, as ISTJSft, &c. > 

while the nom. sing^gr does not, as in gen. sing, of “ a country. w 

The words have 3* even in those language, such as the P. and M., which have 
disc arded the noin. sing. 3* and it app e ars even in the feminine word STT3' 
which cannot take the masculine termipation 
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Prakrit forms, one of which occurs in one of the vernaculars, and 
tha other or others in another. Thus : — 


[ Table 4 - Skr W- its different changes. ] 


Skr. fjcmr straw, 


Skr. SOT*t. done, 


Skr. Iff: dead. 


Pr. 

Pr. 

Pr. 


/ Pali fM, H. fffff in fftmur. 

I Pr. tm, M. fmr, P. gur in gcrct 

( i%^t or T%3Tt, G. #|f, H. f%m, P. 
J JfcTtTr b. PF UT or TOTT. 
i S. ^rt, M. % for qm or tpsr in 
v B. % or % in %«y*, 0. t^5T. 

fS3T t, CP S. s^it, H. 3PTT. 
twaft, M. it for;tht in h«Jr. 


Skr. 1^: old. 


f Ift.^G.-Sfr, S. i^t, H. P. ffr, 0. 
! 1ST, B. flT. 

p J gft, S. gif, H. P. 3T5T, B.O. «n, M. 
' j dial., in the sense of “large”, 
f G. y it, M. G. S. in and 
L l%Tf, meaning “ elder/’ 


f ff5> M. mi, G.lm, as in m£, a car- 
I buncle. 

Skr. IffRback, Pr. { %, P. %, G. H. 'for, O. ffor, B. fa 

! or far. 

1 55, G. S?, P. sfa 

( fo%3TT or wnfsir, M. tTRfr, H. ffff 
Skr. ^Rhst earth, Pr. -{ • or m€t, G. B. O. m^t. 

i G. H. P. ftft, S.ffofir. 

ttWttt, G. S. P. H. mi or ml, G. 
H. m*r, O. B, m| and mftrr 
contracted to meaning a 

Skr. *UW mother, Pr X woman’ generally. 

I mim, S. P. H. mi or rrrar. 

M. wrtr and G. P. H. B. 0. m are 
t from Pr. mart, Skr. maT. 

ai , ,, p (m?aft, G. S. P. H. B. 0. mi or 

Skr. *1?*: brother, Pr. - ... j *nf , vr3 ^ j M. S. P. mi or mir. 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no w, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently import- 
ed into the languages; but since even in those words, it is not 
correctly pronounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be 
gaid really to exist in vernacular speech, notwithstanding the 
use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 
vowel is X, ft, .1, or art,. 

* m»T %5T fTW B. MahSbhSrata, 
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Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prakrits is 
the softening of f and T to ^ and # before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 
Thus:— 

[ Table 5 : Skr. ? and 3" softened before conjuncts] 

Skr red lead, Pr. RRffr or d, M. %ft, H. tfT, G. B. 

ftrfT, S. fepr. 

Skr. %£T: a kind of tree, Pr. or M. W&5 or 

Skr. a ball, a bundle, Pr. or %'^t, M. TgT-T§T, H. P. 

tffer, G. T*Nt, S. frit or PT3T. 

Skr. SRRFit a volume, Pr. dP^rait, H. P. <mrr and <rNfr, M. G. 
Tftff, S. qfsj and 'mfr, 0. qt«fr, B. s# or vm\ 

Skr. a mallet, Pr. RT«H[, M. H. RT*RT, G. RPR, S. gr^fr, B. 

o. m*- 

Skr. value, Pr. RT#, H. M. RRJ, O. G. W- 
Skr. SOT a kind of grass, Pr. #lc«TT, M. RisrT in srRRHt^ir, H. P. 
#PUT, S. G. tfpq - , 0. J£SJT. 

Skr. gw- free, Pr. RNirt, M. P. RhF in tfi^oJT, G. tfnfe in RT^, 
S. O. SfSff. 

Skr. a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. tfclfwY, H. 

P. WF3 or 5|yftjr, G. ^T, S. ^%, M. 3jR, from Pr. 

Skr. =5^: a bunch, Pr. ursgt, B. =Sf%, 3T%, or *TnrT, O. »Tte, 
M. Rfcr, H. P. G. 5^'.4'1 , S. ffUT ( by transposition ) or Rt^r. 

Skr. sjySTR white leprosy, Pr. M. H. G. ^3', S. 

B. #7, §3, or 0. or 

Skr. elbow, Pr. SETWRT, M. G.ifcNRl- 
Skr. yirgi the trunk of an elephant, Pr. RhrgT, M. Rfe, P. 53", 
H. gg or gs, G. S. *jjt, B. 0. ^r, 0. W? 

Skr. 5 n ^’j mouth, Pr. ciius , M. ffrs'. 

Skr. a puddle, Pr. M. G. ^T, ^f. 

Skr. W* foolish, Pr. ifr? or RtnT, H. P. Rh£, S. %, R^nt, M. 

%:? 

Skr. IRf a pot-belly, Pr. WW, H. P. <Phr, M. <ffc, G. |?. 

The Gr. ff Nret * to pronounce * from Skr. and Pr. 3055*11 

* to transgress ’ from Skr. Pr. M. STfrfcUT, H. 

6 to vomit ' from Pr. xTKUT, Skr. are also later instances 
of the operation of the same law. 

50 t B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV ]. 
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The change of ? to T is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of ^ to art necessary. But in both cases 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in art, while those in 3" are rare, and mostly 
to be found in Bengali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for 3", in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit eft to 

In the Pali and Prakrits, the tr and sff in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, having dropped one of the following double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here- 
after, lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in %*^[ and 
fTPiS - , the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the tf or sit is pronounced long as in 
and ate In this manner, though the Prakrit short tf and 3Tt are, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati and # are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final err or <£ of nouns in the 
former, and the final 3Tt or 3T in the latter ; and the preceding 
vowels are rendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus = — 

[ Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] 

Skr. a worm, Pr. stesit, H. spter, M. !%£T. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. toil, H. M. % 3 T. 

' Skr. a well, Pr. H. ^3pr, G. 

Skr. leopard, Pr. T3Tf, H. €rar, M. G. 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. H. =f^T, M. ^T, G. 

Skr. ’fate lime, Pr. ^Teif, H. =fftT, M. ^pTT, G, =3?Tt. 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened when the termi- 
nations of the oblique cases are applied, as in f'tete 
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TOTHT, S^T, 32o2TO, &c., dative singulars of * beggary/ 
TOp £ crop, ; ^ 6 a worm/ ms ‘ flour, ? ‘ sun, 5 ^ 4 hunger/ 

32-5ZT ‘ molasses, 9 &c. If so, then by a necessary law of Marathi 
speech, the q and m of Tt&T ‘ gone/ %^TT s done/ iTcST ‘ a gather- 
ing/ 41 4 as much/ qsr 4 sweetmeat, 9 ahorse, 7 

4 charcoal, 9 *ftm ‘ the ankle, 7 srr^T ‘ a pair/ &e., and of ftorw ' to 
cowdung/ wm ‘ to a field/ ‘ to a market/ ‘to a child/ 

%rr*r ‘to a race/ RTTTtT ‘to a thief/ qRW “to a boy/ &c., must be 
short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation, 
of *to£, W, ^TW, RcT, #C, &c., with that of &OT, 5TcTT*r, #JTRr, %TTq, 
tffTRT, &c., he will find that the quantity of q and efr in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati the first 
q and err of %qr ‘how large, 9 WT 6 a mad man/ e end, 9 ‘ an 

upper storey/ Jtot ‘a gathering/ W&i Map/ 'sfun* ‘a horse/ =qfw 
pi. 1 rice/ qtoST ‘broad/ mw pi. ‘ three-quarters/ ^tqff ‘ jessamine, 9 
gqSRT ‘charcoal, 9 &c., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 

! causal, as in 3?5Fff 'to adhere/ ‘to cause to adhere/ ‘join/ 

‘ to run/ ‘ to cause to run/ ‘to learn/ fwre| ‘ to 

teach/ qrhrf ‘to sew/ ‘to cause to sew/ 3Tff ‘to fear/ 

‘to terrify/ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of q and # are q and S’, as in ‘ to show 9 from q^RT ‘to see/ 

^TRT ‘ to cause to wash 9 from ’gRT ‘to wash/ &c. But in Gujarati 
the q and # are not changed to f and s hut remain, as in q^rr^f 
5 to show/ ‘to cause to take 9 from 'to take/ ‘ to 

cause to wash 9 from qmf ‘to wash/ ‘ to show 9 from Rfaf 

‘to see/ &c., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
.and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi efr is very often pronounced 
like the English o in pot, and q liKe e in pet. In Bengali the sir 
to which er is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both q and sq when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the q and m in fteTR and are short, the first W in 
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gTPrrcr ‘to the hand,’ gnrnrer ‘to the ear,’ &c., must also be short, and 
consequently these vowels must be changed to ai. But ®r is not 
necessarily the short form of air, or 3TT the long form of 3T. For 
in pronouncing an the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth are much more widely apart from each other than in 
pronouncing ap, so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first 3TT of such words 
as fnrrcr and JTreraT ‘maddened,’ is therefore short 3IT; that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pi onouncing long an, but the time occupied is shorter than in the 
case of the latter. The that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long 3T which takeB 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit ar, while the oondition 
of the vocal organs is the same. The final ar of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus 3jor ‘ virtue ’ is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced gu-na, but in Marathi and Gujarati it is gun-, and 
in Hindi gun; Sanskrit gu-da ‘molasses’ is in Marathi gul\ 
Sanskrit ti-la ‘ sesamum ’ is in Marathi and Gujarati til and 
Hindi til. In the same way, the word va is in Sanskrit pronounc- 
ed ra-tha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath, 
the a is not the short ar, but ar pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra~ath without a pause between the two as. The long 3T and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as JT^T, which as 
pronounced in Sanskrit is madana with three oonsonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short sr. In the modern languages, 
however, the first syllable has its 3T as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes madaan. 

This peculiarity of softening % and sr to and ait has been pre- 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct 
oonsonant should follow. Thus > — 

[ Table 7 t change of ? and a: short q and ait in 
Modern Vernaculars. ] 

Hindustani 

jifTHT or %TRT to mock, from Skr. 

or morning, from Skr. ftuRV, Pr. (tlfnrf, 
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ofSTST invitation, from Pr. TH55T, Skr. R5?=r. 

#gV pleasing, from Skr. Pr.fTfS^- 

*jSI<ar«T or 515^5 agreeable, from Pr. for such a Sanskrit 

form as WW. 

Hl?<l or 555 front or van-guard the first part of which is from 
Pr. 55 , Skr. 5W; 

or TO a wooden mortar, from Skr. 

Gujarati 

JTi5 in 5(51 f ace > fro™- Pr. 55, Skr. 5*5. 

qfq ground, the M. and H. form being 55. 

3Tiv in 3TTT5T, Pr. 3^535, Skr. or utt a family priest 

from Skr. Pr. 

Marathi 

Wgor a couple, from Pr. T5fJT, Skr. T5SJ3: to mock, Skr. 

5T5T the lock of hair on the head, from Pr. %5r&53tT, Skr. 
RnsftegJT; 5T5t or *5^ in front, of which 515 is from 55 as above ; 
aitufr ( dial. ) from Pr. 53T5r as above ; t%5T or fR5T a kind of 
flower. 

Panjabi 

R5 or%5 poison, from Pr. rtq, Skr. RT; worn father, for Pr. 
fr^STt, Skr. Hipr: ; fT3^r invitation, from Pr. r%T5T, Skr. rs? 5; #5* 
van-guard, as above; end, from Pr. 3qar, Skr. 

Bengali 

5RT5 door, for Pr. fSTTT; #5 a razor, for Pr. ipair, Skr. 

B. 0. 5RT mustache, for fir, Pr. 55£, Skr. t5g ; #5 or gq to hear, 
for Pr. 5W; %5TSr or a jackal, for Pr. I%3U5T, Skr. spiTq:. 

The q and ail, to which 5 and 3 are thus reduced must beshort, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which long 5 and 37 are softened to long 
q and ait in the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the 
following: — 

'<■ ' ' " ' r 

[ Table 8 : change of 5 and 37 to long q and # J 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. srlsait, M. %55T, G. %5f, H. P, ari&T, 

S. 5fc5t, 
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Skr. arw betel leaf, Pr. H. P. pnttsr, M. in ar%fr 

a seller of betel leaves, G-. dlioi in atrar. 

Skr. Pr. M. srtT. 

More modern instances of this change are . — 

[ Table 9 : the same changes in more modern words ] 

H. 5ST1J or B. a lemon. 

H. or iTt^ mustache, Pr. rr^ or US'. 

G. in that manner, from Skr. _'fn%<+.qr. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. ftp:, Skr. ftftv. 

G. to pull, for H. itraar. 

0. thP hunger, for the or SJI of the others. 

Of the few instances in which £ is softened to 3Tin the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained in the M. G. £ar£, H. £$£T, 0. 
pyfr and P. £3r„££i or £5F£t. Though vis^rr does not occur, still 
q«r which stands for uft in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. qprr£ * echo, ’ for Skr. trft£ps£, TPfNr ‘the uvula’ for 
Skr. srftftrfrr, 'Tswronr or ^ipr, H. mrf for Skr. srit^wr &c. 
No more instances of this change are given by the grammarians, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of ar for £ or 
£ in one of the two or more places in which it oocurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus : — 

[ Table 10 : £ changed to at ] 

M. G. S. <nw examination, test, H. P. B. O. qpr, Skr. 'rfr^rr, 
Pr. VKP3T ; also the verb VR^nt. 

M. H. P. G, ffjnavfvrr-iirr-f to see closely, Skr. f^r^mr, Pr. 

M. H. G. fppor-ar-f, P. ftppsr to scatter, Skr. ftftp, Pr. ft- 

f^P, ( S. 

H. stfPTT to divert, amuse, Skr. ftp. 

H. holy ashes, Skr. ft^fa'. 

H. spr, also srfts, sister, Skr. *rpPfr, Pr. S£uff; also apr or sfts, 
Skr. srftr, Pr. 3fp. 

H. qpn or S. prpg:, B. vm?, to wear, Pr, gKfmr, Skr. 

ufann, 
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M. G. 3&T but, also. Pr. gofr, Skr. 1?T-. 
M. H. srm an herd, Skr. 

P. 3!cT a learned man, Skr. qf&scL 
P. W an omen, Skr. ^T^T. 


But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will 
be seen from the following :■ — 

[ Table 11 : The same : 3" or or f changed to 3? in Gujarati ] 


G. Skr. or Pr. M. or H. 


3*31 to write.... .. r^T 

snT^if to be spoilt rrsrar 

TO5 1 to be got *. r®T3\. 

3^RT sale 


cj^JT difficult cPt^T 

to yawn * fwRT 

cToS'ffi' a kind of plant- •• 53 # 

W a man * ........ 

^ mere 1 ApabhJ.1% 


H. Qtqil. 

.. M. H'44ui, H. 

... M. H. TOOTT. 
... M. TO, H. R3ET. 

•• M. H. gd3?T. 
... H. N^^frr. 

• •• M. go^rr, H. g^w. 
... M. H. JTPpr. 

} H. i%r. 


v { 

a corpse *£rT with 2T... ......... M. 

3^T?t difficult RW M. H. firw. 

*To5f|to swallow T*t3r * * M. HToS'OT. 

a dream Pr. f%PRPtJT, Skr. ^5T, H. wrr, M. or *3y. 

vi" one’s self, bodily... fivi body * M. nfe. 

srer pretext im H. m^r, M. fm. 

^THT thought, anxiety... . M. r%nTT 

ntrr virtue, quality 3PT M # 3PT, H. OT. 

3RT3^nf name of Krsna, 

of a man M. g|3f. 

q^iirw * * M. 

And there are many other instances, such as 3T*f 4 to walk, 5 
tT^| 4 to last, ’ and Wd&t * to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
- are* 1%#, fi^T, and Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 

foreign words such as JTT^T 'known/ which becomes JRTtfn*, change 
their % or ^ to 3T. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
careless pronunciation. After forming the contact necessary for 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breath! without com- 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the -tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit it and str to q: and art Most of the 
nouns having it and # are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit it 
and ait. Thus =- 

[ Table 12 = % and aft changed to and art. ] 


Skr. red chalk, Pr. M. H. it*. 


Skr. pilot, Pr. , H. 

Skr. ifor oil, Pr. %??, M. G. H. ffa. 

Skr. parties to a marriage, Pr. G. , B. 

M. ( dial. ) 

3k. moss, Pr. %ST5J, M. G. Waff, H. B. %m?5T. 
Skr. rock-salt, Pr. %?vr*T, H. P. tUT, M. in %^tor, S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. G. %i%3ir. 

Skr. #*rrrsr good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. #?r»T, H. B. 0. 

-S. P. shorten the art" to 3", and H/also, optionally. 

Skr. %sr son ’s son, Pr. <ftrr, P. "rffT or 'ftrU, H. *ffcTT, S. qt£f. 

Skr. pearl, Pr. wn%ar, M. G. S. P. H. JT ftt. 

Skr. fcr- , Pr. tsif, S. 'm. 

Skr. *rfr, Pr. M. H. mrr, S.tfrit 


The Sanskrit 'syllables aw and are are, you will remember, 
often changed to «r and sit in the Pali and the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
culars : - 


M. 


[ Table 13 : ar*r and am - changed to tf and sit ] 
% to carry, H. Pr. if, Skr. ?rq\ 
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M. G. thirty-three, H. a<fra,P. Mr, B, ai§$r, 0. Pr. 
nw-tTT, Skr. ^rrer^rg-. 

M. JE5T a plantain, G. %sf, H. &c., Pr. for Skr. 

M. #ror salt, Pr. cftw, Skr. WT; H. Wtr dew, Pr. snWTtr, Skr. 

M. atnwi bent, Pr. sftersr, Skr. 

M. G. sftarm a plumb, Pr. sii^RfST, Skr. aww. 

M, jujube fruit, Pr. UTT for ^TT or srstT, Skr. ^[T. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs ft and alt. But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels 3T and ?, and 3T and 

short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits. A -hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or compressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
several ways. Where the two vowels can combine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them. Thus ft and aft are 
combinations of arf and 3PT. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is first let off through the position of 3T, and after- 
wards through that of % and The first part of the diphthong 
is thus a very short 3T, to which half amatrS, as previously ob- 
.served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation : — 

[ Table 14 = sr and ? combined into if ] 

Skr. srfihr entered, Pr. qf§, H. old M. for. 

Skr. qqisfe r sit, Pr. M. H. by the dropping 

of the initial 

Skr. sat, Pr. H. P. ftsr. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. M. P. H. &T. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. ^Nr, H. by dropping ?. 

Skr. *<£l<*^'a bull, Pr. Sfg, M. H. P. I 

Skr. like that, Pr. Apabhr. Hf*r, M. H. F. iter. 

Skr. trfitfl' a female buffalo, Pr. ttftaft, M. sNr, H. *.%, P. *r?, Of 

^r. •’ ' ■" ' ,/ . V 

31 1 R. O. Bhaetfeiker’e Weak* VeL IV. J 
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8kr. sister, Pr. P. M. ( dial. ) her, H. h«T ( more 

commonly arfifo ) 

Skr. a certain god, Pr. H. fifa 

Skr. Wi%^ dirty, Pr. JT^J, H. P. old M. hoF. 

Skr. holy thread, Pr. <n%T3T, B. hctt. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi and Panjabi combine 3T and 
T or £ into <t Sometimes the <t so formed is dropped by the Ma- 
rathi, and we have optionally fcr *5tr for afgy and »RtT 
for IRtt. Bengali, and Oriya have «TW for trr. The former has 
in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form- 
ed out of the two vowels. 


[ Table 15 : ar and S combined into ah: ] 

Skr. Sf? a chaplet, Pr. H. P. ^rsr, B. 0. 

Skr. fourth, Pr. M. H. P. ^PJT, O. ’tmr. 


Skr. a squaie, Pr. M. H. P. =#P. Similarly other 
compounds of 5 srf?;; as 'afbpbr, =erlwm &c., B, O. S. also have 


Skr. mtegar the son of an elder brother, Pr. i?g<3W, H. Srator. 
Skr. W5JW%:pr a bee, Pr. JTfWif^rarr, H. hrrrrTfr by dropping r. 
Skr. *n£ a girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. arf, O. 


When sometimes the Prakrits combined 3T and f or W and ¥, 
they formed «T and aSt out of them. For, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath was im- 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali. Thus we 
have WIT for W3TT, Skr. H^Tj for *IST, Skr. TO>%T; a at?«T for Tram, 
Skr. for =S mm, Skr. ajggw &c. 

Similarly awr and 3TT form h and ah' in the vernaculars. When 
final at of tr and V is not pronounced, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into ? and 3T which with the previous at form those diph- 
thongs : — 


[ Table 16 : 3W ohanged to h 1 
Skr. W^T god of love, Pr. warn or *nm, H. tfcr. 
Skr. Tspft night, Pr.rwttft or T*r#, H. P. hr. 
Skr. araw the eye, H. sRr, P. hw. 


Skr. snr fear, H. P. h. 





1 ■ 'it' 
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Skr. snr victory, H. P. 1r. 

Skr. a hundred, Pr. *T3* or w, H. P. *r. 

Skr. speech, Pr. W3t*JT or tot, H. tm. 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi here. 
For, according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed 
before, the final 3T of words not being pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The 3T of the first syllable 
of mr and SflT being thus long, prevents the formation of <£; while 
that of V being so in such words as HUW that semivowel is not re- 
duced to f, and hence we have no it. But these obstacles are set 
aside in the Hindi and the ’Panjabi, the tendency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of formation it retained the Prakrit i eculiarity and chang- 
ed the syllable snr to <p, as in ?f for % ( old ) for uv, of 

neuter nouns such as and HP# for the 3Rf of the Prakrit 
and % and *r of and Sisn' for the Prakrit and *w, &c. 
This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of g. In modern 
times even g is often sounded like <f. For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding When, therefore, in pronouncing 
U the middle is net raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes 
and not ?, because this requires the forepart also to he raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances 3W forms art : — 

[ Table 17 : am changed to afr ] 

Skr. UV5T white, Pr. H. P. uW, M. 

Skr. newly learned, Pr. H. M. 

or 

Skr. uam a dwelling, Pr. H. Ufa P. 

Skr. a mouthful, Pr. H. or 

Skr. Jwtftar butter, Pr. ngvfrsr, H. P. Cutft, M. 3i«ft from the 

Pr. 

Skr. film bowing, Apabhr. »m*r, H. sfRT, P.sfrw, M. !??*. 

Skr. cutting, Pr. 3?m, H. §mr. 

• £kr. a shell, Pr. smtfauf, H. P. M. m'r, M. else, 

Skr. a fellow-wife, Pr. H. Cm, M. W, 
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Skr. mtt a bee, Apabhr. H. P. ^TT, M. ^frert from another 
derivative of wr. 

Skr. to deliver, Apabhr. trtreu, H. irwt, P. #«mr. M. 

Here the Panjabi and the Hindi agree perfectly; but the 
Harathi is not decided, sometimes changing the syllable to # hut 
more often, for the reasons given in the case of 3R, retaining ifc 
»s it is in the original, the 3R, however, being pronounced like pt 
in some cases, and spr with long final bt in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi similarly treat ®tTf or srrf and btr, and STR or Btrar .and 
3*R, while the Marathi here completely parts from them. For 
the 5ffT in these syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi e^r 
to pass off into the very short bt of half a matra. Even the Hindi 
preserves btr unchanged in a good many cases, as 3TR for Pr. UR, 
Skr. am ‘wind.' 

[ Table 18 ■ BTtf or stra changed to h in certain Vernaculars only} 

Skr. <TR foot, Pr. utbt or <tr, PI. P. h in foot, vt^s foot-soldiers, 
dW shackles, &c,, M. UR in Rmpar foot- soldiers, ur?t a step. 

Skr. UJRW name of a caste, Pr. sprpst, H.%«r in %$r name of the 
characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. a boatman, Pr. RRBt, H. ^trr by dropping a; as H. 
usually does and reducing to UTfST. 

Skr. a woman's family of birth, Pr. Hirsr, H. 

T Table 19 : 3TT35 - or btr changed to btt in certain Vernaculars only]. 

Skr. brother’s wife, Pr. UT 3 BTRTT, H. M. PRJTf, 

S. wsrrf. 

Skr. rrnjR^sT mother ’s sister, Pr. trrafpRTr, PI. Prhfr, N. 

S. P. wt#. 

Skr. grRJST under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. H.P. 4toT, 

M. srrsrarr, 0. trraoffr, B. tthsi, S. ghavr. 

Skr. WI? a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. PTCsr, H. trRTT, M. PRtr. 

Skr. vrpt a dwarf, Apabhr. ttr^t, H. gTR, P. afrorr.B. 

Skr. mfl*t three-quarters, Pr. qi^R or H. P. 

Theie are a few instances in Hindi such as 'R*tT, from Pr, 

‘to sow ' Skr. srck-T ; qrfir ‘ nature, ’ Pr. <Rrt%, Skr. UJThf, ‘son’s 
wife ’ Pr. swnj;, Skr. prfl ‘ name of a month ’, Pr.' 
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Sfcr, vrnFT? &c., in which s*f forms q\ and aw and 3^;#; blit it will 
appear -that the prevailing rule in that language and in fee 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into or eft. 
The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having and atr even in its grammatical terminations, as eft for 
High H. spT, # for m, for WZt for e^r, &c. The Marathi 
agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects 3T + ? and 3T+s; 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few traces, that they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Marathi. But the Gujarati has throughout and sir for the Hindi 
and Panjabi % and erf; and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way. The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows 

[ Table 20 : <£, ft, air and aft in the different Vernaculars ] 


H. 

G. 

s. 

H. 

G. 

S. 



TOT 


TOT 

3T 

% 


ifaRT 

TOf 


.2* 

ST 

% in TOST 

%r 

TOT 


TO 

TO 


Irc 



HTH 

to r 

*nf 

to 

TO 


tostt 


%%&c. 


TO 

m 

_ 

to 

*5fe> 


tw (P. her) %»r 

^rnj, vnr 

TORT 

%rvr &c. 


^r 

TO 


^ - — 

TOUT 

m^r 



it* 


#r^r 

-'N _fy 

mtr 

■ -*V ft 

TO3T 


$T 






^T 

*5 

#T*T 

-Vv* _ »- 


ftr 

it 







H. 


G. 




aftsrrt 


- *y r . t 

TOTO 






<ftnrr 


The Gujarati has ef or sit 

even in 

words of a foreign origin 

where the other languages have it or aft 

; as . 



[Table 21 

Gujarati <T or aft- for foreign it or 



H. 

G. 

H. 

a. 

i 





*REW 
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Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing ^ and do 
occur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like and ait as in srer for ‘ a follower of the Jaina 
sect,' qt for enmity &o. r Ihe Gujarati, therefore, like the old 
Prakrits combines 3W and arar and at? and aw into tr and air, and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs ^ and aft from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 
before, the syllables and 3W differ from if and ait only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as aw aEd aw 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv- 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make ^ or ail out of them, and also give those forms to the % 
and ail of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form ; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following:- 

[ Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ] 

Skr. gsen ripe, Pr. or <m, M. G. qTf, H. P. tist, S. <wt, 
B. m O. <H5T or «rras in ur^r. 

Skr. anprr: ember, Pr. $frgl or atfRt, M. ( dial. ) frost, M. 
sriurcr, the rest sSpitt. 

Sfcr. forehead, Pr. or arglcl, M. S. f^Tf , 

" ■ te fc*. &'•$*, p. %it. • • •: 

Skr. tRp a ball, Pr. *P$»1, H. *TTT, P. M, M.*W. 

Skr. 3W*, Pr? M. <fw. : ! ' . . . 

In a great many more instances, 3T is thus changed in the ver 
naculars, and not only before conjuncts as is mostly the case in 
the Prakrits, but before simple consonants also. 
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[ Table 23 = 3T changed to f in Sindhi ] 


& 

Skr.or Pr. 


M. 

s&IToff a tale 

2Bfri^T 


tpft. 

gif*!' a mallet 

5?T:— wnRT 



gtf%ir dark 




to be lit up 



*fF5?B5tr. 

THjTOjj a topaz 




to forget 

f^OTTor— itmor 



!%f%n?r a fan 



fsfSTHT. 

a moment 

$?W — 



%*TT forgiveness 




to melt 

W*M 


'Wit, 

lame 

W with ?? 


<ri»rarr. 

TO%?t a cage 

Tar 


%RT. 

the pipal tree 



.rv _.... 

r tot. 

tfferf the forehead 

H?sT«2 


891?. 

rare 



fim 

H. 

P. 


Skr. or Pr. 

T%^r a moment 

raw 


^w* or wsii 

door 


M.^ar 

r§w vanity 


zpi- M. tv 

1%rt to count 

T%RT 

itor^ 

M. ^TWB 


FX or 


H.SW 

fiuanr to melt 


VFt&m 

M.TO 

T^sysTT to move 

ffcRT 

sewn ? 

M.ms 

ffcFTT to Ccok 

Rvg^n 


M. tf*n 

T%wr or TSWT forgive- 

■ %WT 



ness 

f^r a cage 

ftsrrr 

<rm 

G. wa 

tfftrcr to eat 

. ' J. '. f< ■■' -■" 

wm*{ 

G 3TOJ 

%TT or gfeT crooked 

<t»!T 

wss — ^ 

M. anp 

M. 

Skr. or Pr. 



%or( dial.) 

$ro— 



fihw as above 







H. vs. 

B. 

Skr. 



TOJRT as aboVe, 0. also ' - ' - ■* : ‘r. 



mf&st tortoise : c ; 

'^07' 


Id; W0W 

^#ftatalr 

wirflw * 
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The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and this 
change of 31 to ? constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost 
all oases. Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, 
as in fa sot ‘to touch’, H. pnr, Skr. ip, but Pr. %*r, and inftsft, f 
takes the place of also. 

The Gujarati has falsi for smgrarcc and ‘an egg’, for sintTO; 
but not many more cases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi Prim and afltTHr, the ? may be regarded as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in which 31, and in one case nT, 
are ehanged to T 

[ Table 24 : 3T and art changed to T ] 

H. nftp or hp?, P. up, G. up M. Skr. nj?. 

. H. or M. Spfr or uMt, Skr. Pr. nroft or 

H. 'Pot to bow, P. Pro, M. Skr. otr. 

H. a mungoose, P. Par, Skr. prei, Pr. uaar. 

H. Prt to eat, P. Pot, M. OTfa, G. oti£, Skr. OTR. 

M. light, Pr. grancT, Skr. OTPOTST. 

, M- Pi oowdung, G. sw, Skr. W>r instr. sing. 

. M. to keep, Skr. lOTR, Pr. OTTO. 

• G. to sell, %s£ to endure, Pf to dwell, &c., before g 

followed by 31, for apsr, W, &o. 

But even here the T of the Marathi $raff, 3#0f, and 3p, 
ah of the Hindi may he attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
31 to 3, viz., ^tand ^rpTT for Skr. OTJf ‘fierce’ and 
‘ plucked out ’. The latter we have in the vernaculars in the 
form of M. G., HR S. ‘deficiency ’ far H., isrfg M. ‘blemish’ 
and ^«rot or M., ; §ottT H., G. ‘to pluck out or 
G. ‘ to be deficient The Bengali changes 31- to# in a good many 
cases/as;-— • .i . ■ 
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■ [ Table 25: 5T changed to 3" in Bengali] 

B. . . Skr. or Pr. M. or H. 

S3T turmeric iftsT-f^riTT M. 

sngw fire eiriNrv'm' srm M. 

fT3*T Brahman ^(^or-^rsm vrovr. 

SJ3FT to place *urP(W-3TV'Jr ot M. 

the silk- fm^ofr-wnfr H., or 

cotton tree ^rrafr M. 

5§f a pond TOT H. 

S3* a mallet ifmr M. 

And where the Sanskrit or the sister dialects have air, the 
Bengali has S as in the following words:- : 

[ Table 26 = Skr. # changed to S in Bengali ] 

B. 3ft theft, Skr. =V(ft£T ; M. H. ^tft. 

B. St% a shoemaker, M. H. jttut. 

B. 5jft a cake, Skr. drifter or si^'ST. M. '(rat. 

B. igsfr a girl, G. 3t^t. 

B. burning, M. vtam. 

B. digging, H. ftifwr, M. (sr^dr. 

R ^5T5T searching, H. ftrawr. 

Thus f, whether for 3T or sir, is a characteristic of the Bengali: 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another 
whioh distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final at in all cases as a short and broad sir like that in the 
English word pot. I have observed before that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change sr to 'Corf is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short # and f 
of -the Bengali .... 

The following Prakrit instances of the assimilation of the 
different vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculars 
5* [ B. G. Bhsndarkai'a Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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[Table 27 •• Assimilation of different vowels of a word] 

M. G. P. a creeper, H.P. %^,Pr.%#, Skr. 3%, S.*r%,Pr.«njf>. 

M. sugarcane, H. 3^T, Pr. 3'^, Skr. H. has W alio, 
and P. 

H. P. S. a bed, M. G. ^rar, Pr. %arr, Skr. 55TOT, 

M. firff, S. faff pepper, Pr. faffef, Skr. 

M. affaut to give over, assign, Pr. ^TT^T, Skr. 3CT. 

There are a few modern instances as in : — 

[Table 28 • the Assimilation of vowels 

S. a buffalo, Pr. V;. 1 

H, tamarind tree, Skr. art^SW»r. 

H. P. sift blood, Pr. 55tf^3T, Skr. ?rffifa. 

H. a glow-worm, Pr. «r ?, Skr. 

H. faRvgr askance, Pr. rSf-s® Skr. r<ff*r in fatwr &c. 

P. or a finger, Skr. 3lfl§. 

Examples of the change of ar to ? or under the influence of 
a palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to 3T in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following r- 

[ Table 29 * Dissimilation of vowels ] 

Skr. fsMfere?, Pr., &c., as in table 8. 

Skr. $fm€v myrobalan, Pr. M. S.ffft*. 

Skr. IJfJ: a crown, Pr. H. Hte, G. tfte. 

Skr. a bud, Pr. tTCTSrf, F, wfo in facWt to bud. 

Skr. loose, Pr. ^rr§$ or fafiw, M. in the sense of 

‘loose of hand’ or * liberal’, H. B, O. 3?55T, S. faff or sft, G. 

In these the first syllable tr is elided. 

Sindhi has also for faffaeT in which the last two 

Consonants have interchanged places., and «; is changed to *. 

^odem instances of this change are'— . . . * 1 
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[Table 30: Dissimilation of Vowels ] 

M. a rat, G. H. B. O. tfT, Skr. 3* fS. 

H. B. nipple, Skr. =fg^. 

H. *t£, ^T3T, or fttf wheat, P. %3?, G. 3^, M. or fer, B. *W, O. 
Hlff, Skr. flivitf. 

P. % a kind of fish, for ftg , Skr. ftrltH. 

G. S*t? a crown. S. n%f or Jjjrej, P. M. W&, Skr. Sf3. 

H. *TfTfT an auspicious time, Skr. sg3. 

P. G. fSw family, Skr. §?f«r. 

P. priest, Skr. 

H. <THt|r for 5^ a son’s wife, Pr. Skr. 

H. WS$, Pr. S^tT, Skr. 15^. 

H. P. f^T an ancestor, Skr. j’S'T. 

M. farar, Skr. fjrsr. 

H. P. 5f%T, from sruofig^r, Pr. snnntefar?, Skr. 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to 3T than to f or 3. 

In the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instances 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange places, or the close vowel of one is transferred to an- 
other. Of these the M. has ‘scorpion’, H. and P. S. 
and B. and 0. I%5T. There are a good many more modern 
instances. 

[ Table 31 : Transposition of Vowels ] 

H. as%3T alone, Pr. 

H. a finger, Skr. aij^r. 

H. P. JThr death, from such a Pr. form as rrgr, Skr. ips; fee 3 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms aft with sr ; 
G. «!*. , 

H. slowly, from Pr. f^, Skr. : 5J§. 

P. bitter, from Pr. Skr. appj. 

H. M. S. fe) G, P. Skr. the f transferred to the second 
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syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently 
noticed in the Vernaculars. 

H. G. gjJ" mustache, S. P. B. O. Pr. rrcg, Skr. 

H. rkUI a deer, Skr. sfivr. 

H. B. 0. unr a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr, 

G. the waist, Skr. ^fS\ 

G. TUUi to distribute food, from Skr. TR^r. 

G. srHt sister’s husband, srk for erg sister, Pr. and for 
«r?, Skr. 

B. w a dart, from Skr. 3T5*T, the ? arising from the softening 
of if, being transferred to ^r. 

P. 5 T above, Skr. Tqvr. 

M. #arar a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
siiifoST existing in old Marathi, and 3T3J# existing in H„ made up 
on the analogy of the Skr. 

M. i^Vrr green, from Skr. jdrcT or 

M. # 5 3T a beak, M. ( dial. ) and B. £Nr, Skr. ^ 5 . 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through, the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars 
have preserved a few words. Thus :■ — 

{ Table 32 : Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

M. vr^rr the 1 st day of the moon's increase, Pr. Skr, 

ni%<T 5 ;. H. has the form with short V, T^rr. ' ' 

M. ut%it like,, Pr. griy^irr or rrrfr^r ?, Skr. 

M. a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr, H. P. fl# one 

who ploughs, Pr. snt#, Skr. 

H. *riw deep, Pr. gfpt, Skr. . 

; G.^y, H. or Pr. fgyt, Skr. ^htt. 

ACCENT IN MODERN VERNACULARS 

In modern vernacular pronunciation, there is a law of accent* 
uation, which has produced important results. The penultimate 
syllable of a word is, in all our dialects, pronounced with a stress. 
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fee tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the 
final vowel. In most of them, this tendency has worked itself ont 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasized pronunciation 
does exist. I have already giv.en instances* in which while the 
final 31 is silent or dropped, the f or ^ of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has 3T, it also 
is pronounced long though not changed to sjt. The final S' or S' of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
dropped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus.: — 

[ Table 33 •• Skr. final ? dropped through accent ] 

M. H. G. method, mode, Skr. M^TrT. 

M. H. G. P. *RT condition, Skr. cfw. 

M. G. H. P. finer misery, Skr. tMtT. 

M. H". P. G. B. ftcT manner, Skr. TTTff. 

M. H. G. P. B. STTtT species, caste, Skr. srriH. 

M. H. ^PT, H. G. P. fame, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. tTtr a heap, Skr. tri%. 

M. H. P. injury, annoyance, Skr. SVTfir. 

M. H. P. G. sfhr morality, Skr. ^ht. 

H. P. qR a poet, Skr. 

M. G. TOf, H. P. srer a thing, Skr. 

H. P. tm? a good man, Skr- 
' M. G. H. P. honey, Skr. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna- 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as frft or ni%, 3rn§, &c. Hot only does this law characterise 

the vernacular speech of the day, but it must have been in 
operation for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, whioh like 
the above, have not recently been imported, but have descended 

* ?p. 394ff. 
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to the modem languages from the spoken dialects af ancient 
times, have also been similarly changed. Thus 

[ Table' 34 ; preceding vowels lengthened through accent ] 

M. B. ’S 3 ?. H. G-. B. W, P. SW, 0. hunger, P. ffWT, 
Skn fS$rr. 

M, H. P. G. sfhff, B. 0, S. f$ru tongue, Pr. l%wrr, Skr. ttgT. 

H. P. M. G-. Itst.S. %tsr-#3iT a bed, Pr. fsrr, Skr. stott. 

M. H. G. fw, P. ftw or ffr, B. O. ffff alms, Pr. ffmr. 
Skr. i^rr. 

M. 5#ar, H. P. #?, S. ffr sleep, Pr. Skr. l%r. 

M. im, H. fr, G. fff, P. tz, B. O. S. fit, trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. frti^T, Skr. sivct. 

M. G. 3fl*, H. 3TC, S. 5TT a jaw, a grinder, Pr. SfTST, Skr. - 
H. P. %*r, S. fur, G. um a sign, Pr. ^nrorr, Skr. ^rr. 

H. S. tmr, B. or rmr, 0. ^mr wish, longing, Pr. Skr.srsfr. 

M. G. 3ET, H. w, S. tjj%, B. 0. dust, Pr. vjff Skr. tsff, 

M. H. G. 3U*r, P. atm, or 3TFR, B. 3THFT, S. 3tnf fire, Pr. atnft or 
iuftmfr, Skr. ant. 

M. H. fhr sight, Pr. tilt, Skr. g%. 

M. sifter or f»r, P. fir, H. srftu, or fr, G. fr, S. fir or fj, 
B. sister, Pr. u?crr, Skr. ufffr. 

M. *frr, H. fr, G. %, P. if* orw, S. ff? a buffalo. Pr. 

Skr. ffft- 

H. P. tPW, G. fw, M. ^Fr, S. agl% a side of the abdomen, Pr. 
Skr. §f$r. 

H. B, fr, G. fr night, Pr. rtroft, Skr. ^mfr. 

M. <?ra<T, H. fra 1 , G. fret a fellow wife, Pr. srarcft, Skr. tro?fT. 
M.tgmr, H. tTH a mine, Pr. t?mfr, Skr. xafa or jjrrff. 

M. H. P. G. B. O. TTrr, S, mi night, Pr. Vrfr, Skr. rrrt. 

M. G. P. H. P. S. a creeping plant, Pr. Skr. w% 

Bt. ww, P. trw, M. G. WTfr, S. mother-in-law, Pr. 

Skr. ^ 
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M. G. #5r, P. f^3r, S, lightning, Pr. Skr. ?%3. 

M. 3T3, H. 3^T or iw, P. IW, Pr. 3^sf , Skr. fg. 

H. G. arm, P. w, S. ®n%. B. 0. sms’ the eye, Pr. 3U%r, 
Skr. 31%. 

M. G. B. 0. FIT, H. ITT, Ff , or FfT, P. ff or ffr, S. Ff or F^T, 
Pr. 3T^r, Skr. srmr. 

M. Frfhir, H. G. F1W, Pr. FTfspfr, Skr. gfefrft. 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some cases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final sir, ?, 
f , 3 and 3i of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or changed to a silent 3T. 

Final 3TT is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhraihsa period, 
this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many cases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit ait of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to 3 in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 3T, 
•such as FIT or FHT ‘hand’, smr ‘ear’, ?TrT ‘tooth’, tfte ‘bold ’, FT * the 
Bunyan tree ’, &c. But as before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the 3; as F3, T3, Tf, ^t$, Ff, &c. 

When the final vowel is preceded by another ami not by a 
consonant' as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus : — 

[ Table 35 1 Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent ] 

Skr.TITTs'fc*! a pearl, Pr. *fn%4, M. fftcfr, G. S. P. H. jrnfr. 

Skr. MH I MH water, Pr. FTT«t3T, M. G. qmff, H. 

Skr. a flowering bush, Pr. 3JTF3TT, M. H. G. sJFT or F[F, 
H. - 

Skr. TTI3TT a mare, Pr. Ttfr^rr, M. G. H. P. utrr. 

Skr. FtnSrr a garment, Pr. M. G. H. tHbfk 
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Skr. earth, Pr. wf%3rr, or fwf|prT, M. Weft, H.rrfr 

as in table 4, all ending in $. 

Skr. a seller of betel-nut, Pr. and Ap. M. 

G. tRtcfl, H. 

Skr. Sr'S*"- a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. SSt. 

Skr. frfS*: a peasant, Pr. frfSafr, Ap. H. 5 T$r, S. $rft 

Skr. srrfttT: a barber, Pr. and Ap. ^srf^Tf-sr or HTfeit-T, M. ffr#, 

Skr. fficr*: a scorpion, Pr. Ap. M. H. P. 

S. 1%, B. 0 l%r. 

Skr. ordure, Pr. 3#, rpT, M. H. G. %. 

Skr. g*Pr;, Pr. ^3T, M. 3$. 

Skr. a louse, Pr. 3£3TT, H. P. G. 3J, M. 3*. 

Skr. TTf&PT an enclosure, Pr. srcfkatf or *r%3TT, M. G. H. TT#, 
B. 3T#. 

Skr. a roll of betel leaf, &c., Pr. Tfl$arT, M. <§#, G. T«r#, 
H. 3ft#. 

Skr. a tailor, Pr. *Ji%3TT, Ap. H. waft. 

Skr. rn^st a fly, Pr. rrferarr or wfiNrw, M. wr#, G. H. HT#, 
srat. 

Skr. #3r: life, Pr. sfNt, Ap. #3, H. s¥r. 

Skr. blood, Pr. G. ##, H. P. 

Skr. arsrfepr a leech, Pr. 3T#3(T, M. H. 3T$, G. srat. 

Skr. ^Is5*i sand, Pr. TTSfsrr, M. G. ^i^r, H. STT^. 

Skr. 1%*:, HIW, and as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse- 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be at it is lengthened to art as in the following : — 

[ Table 36 : Penultimate accented ar changed to 3TT ] 

Skr. 'siiteP: a horse Pr. #3#, Ap. M. H. P. B. 0. #5T, . 

Skr. TIT# meroury, Pr. TIT#, Ap. TTTT, M. H. P. B. O. THT. 

Skr. arrows:: a kind of myrobalan, Pr. 3rror#, Ap. 3TW#3r, M. 
a#RBT, H. P. arnro or arrow. 
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Skr. srraTH^: hog-plum, Pr. ?, Ap. S ffqtgs , M. a tiwg r, 

H. ^T5T. 

Skr. fSNhr$'- belerlc myrobalan, Pr. 3%^3fr, Ap. 

H. P. 3%3T. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. 'Jr^rsfr, Ap. <frraF3', H. P. <ffsrr. 

Skr. 33<J£«: a thorn, Pr. W^AT, Ap. M. H. B. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. «it33CT, Ap. M. P. *Tter, H. B. *Tfar. 

Skr. brother-in-law, Pr. W#, Ap. M. P. OT, 

H. TOT. 

Skr. a lamp, Pr. #rat, Ap. fizz, M. i%T, P. #tt, H. %r, 
B. frcrr. 

Skr. R3P?: a bedstead, Pr. H3S3TT, Ap. JTS^T, M. si^r. 

Skr. head, Pr. *r?«:3t, M. ( Gcan., Mai., and Chit. ) JTTOT; 

Pr. JT?«r#, Ap. JTtSP?, by a change of gender, M. H. B. RPStT, P. TTfSTT. 

Skr. a wristlet, Pr, M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit. ). 

Skr. ssteiv: a worm, Pr. Cli^T, Ap. siia:, M. \%5T, H. P. spter, 
B. ^fer, and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate 3T is accented, it does not become 3?T even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes sir here? In modern times several new modes of pronun- 
ciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to lengthen 
3T into 3TT was the old process. And often when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
a language, they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
3T is simply pronounced long, it becomes 35T in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. 

Thus.— 

t Table 37 ; Penultimate ®fT preserved dialectically ] 


St. M. 

Mai. Goan. 

qm oS a garment, or thin. 

TmTof. 

cloth. 

^rror. 

3TcT*T hereditary property. 

TOR. 

STcJrT careful pieservation. 

TOR. 

garment. 

#nr. 

W&f a rock. 

wm* 


43 t R. Q. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL 17 j. 
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In this manner, then, the penultimate at in consequence of the 
accent became err, and the final S and the 3T of the final at being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented ar, err, or sr is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpowers the 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 
not dropped. 

Thus the ar and s in the above examples are combined into eft 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani, and Chitpavni 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Kumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects of the Hindi ; and we have firet, Tift, aifirat or 
smrgfir, stfargi;, srcf, nrar, ursst, f^t, irrsfr, and i%5§t. 

When st follows another ar, the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed to a light *r in the Prakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowelB were close. 
But a* or m followed by ar or arr required two complete openings- 
of the mouth, whioh could not be borne, and hence a close sound jr 
was interposed. Thus Hcsrar and ^ar, in the above, became tpvpr 
and and the u being almost as light as the vowel f and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects ; but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the 
ar and are combined into and so we have and 

In the Aphbhramsa, you will remember, the masculine termi* 
nation s is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
candra tells us that neuter nouns having a ^ at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have tTfsi# and from 
which by combination we have the Gujarati unj. and Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into ait as in the case of masculine nouns, but 
absorbs the. preceding 3T. The arr, <£ and ^ thus formed are 
accented like the air of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and 
others, since they contain the accented penultimate. 
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Similarly, final unaccented r is not dropped after sr or srr, but 
is slurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
* consequence of which it sounds like the consonant ?r, and thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with the preceding sr or srr. 

[ Table 38 A : Pr. final f changed to ^ ] 

M. or 3^ a hedge, Pr. «rf, Skr. fnt. 

M. or ^ remembrance, Pr. trf, Skr. 

M. ( Mai. and Chit. ) ?rf or H. S. , Pr. Skr. 3 qt. 

M. or 3 " name of a caste, Pr. Skr. 

H. sister's husband, Pr. ^Tfdrr^, Skr. WPfbrm. 

Sometimes the final vowel f absorbs the preceding ar ; as in 
[ Table 38 B : Pr. final f merged in preceding ] 

G. for 
M. %wfr. 

M. 535* for Pr. Skr. d fOT i ft . 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36, with 3T for their penultimate 
vowel and 3P or any other similar syllable ending in 3T for the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
sir in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
some cases, and in sit in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as are 
neuter have acquired the ending q’ or srt in Marathi and in 37 in 
Gujarati 

But these are not the only nouns with a final err and ait and 
<T, art and 3 T in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the Br&jabhasa also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 
end in # or sit. The Sanskrit words from which they are derived 
are not composed of three syllables, with 37 or another syllable like 
it preceded by an 3 T, as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 

‘a disciple’, ‘a parcel’, ‘a decoction’, and the adjectives 
H. 3 TOT, M. fkm ‘blue’ H. ter, M. m^r yellow’, and past parti- 
ciples, H. *pqrr ‘gone’, ‘dead 4 , M. %T, mx, &c., and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati, %^t, *frat, iigsnr, and E£3t, ar^ 
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derived from the Sanskrit %?:, 3T ; , ITTvr:, gfo:, ffiRTar:, &c. 
Similarly such neuter nouns as M. ( dial.%35T), G.%j£, M. ^ 
( dial. *fr?rr ), G. are derived from the Skr. sssrjh; and iqopj;. 
How then did they get their 3Tt and sit, and sit, <t and 37 ? 

A great many nouns in our languages end in sr, which has 
now become silent; and these, as I have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nouns ending in a?, the nominative termination 
3Tt being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to 3 and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of accentuation which brought about the elision of 
this ait, we have seen, that nouns ending in 97 or such other 
syllable preceded by sr come to have and ir-3tr-37 for their 

final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got 97= or q^fic in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhramsa in the forms of sir or 2T and 3 or 3, though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix 97, though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since Panini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and evon verbs and participles, to indicate 
littleness, 1 contempt, 2 tenderness, 8 the state of being unknown, 4 
resemblance or copy, 5 and a species 6 founded on seme of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
for Rama and rfrar for Govinda are. 

Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apabhramsa, which were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the VikramorvasI we have for formed from the ana- 
logy of firrcpTW but properly for ; 3T3T^3T 

1 PSnini, V. 3. 85,86; V.4. 4. 

2 Panini, V. 3. 74, 75. 

3 Payini, V. 3. 76, 77. 

4 Payini, V. 3. 73. 

5 Payini, V. 3. 96, 97. 

6 PB^ini, y. 3. 75, 87, 97. 
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for-sprgras^; for SCTOff*# for 3TT^W- ; for qfr- 

fluffs:; ^Rrixr for for for 

&V&WZ - ; q^r^STT for for &Tnm : ; for 

and many others. So also in Hemacandra’s quotations from 
Apabhramsa works, we have for WiZftW.: ; RFqsWTR for 

; ^T31%3R for T; for 

for ; w&z for ^cT^: &c. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
have 3TT and sit or srr, <r and # in our vernaculars had ^ appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some words to which it was not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of which the 
one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modern 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with err conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to 3s 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Thus 3 TrT in Marathi expresses a * tooth ? but ^Tc!T a copy of 
the animal tooth, that is, ‘the tooth ' of such an instrument as a 
saw ; ite signifies 4 union ’ 4 agreement, 1 but TT55T expresses a certain 
union, viz., a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion ; sjbPH signifies 4 the elbow , ’ but any corner, resembl- 
ing that made by the elbow ; means 4 a string, ' generally, but 
a particular string, that is, ‘thread’ used for sewing TOT 
denotes generally 4 a strip, * and thence the piece of wood used for 
sitting on, but VTHT a slab of stone used for pounding spices; <FTR‘ 
signifies 4 a noose, 1 generally, but qrrBT a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also 4 a catch, 7 for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Gujarati =TTU’ or 3TO means a bamboo, as does in Sindhi ; 
but in Marathi 3TOT means 4 a bambu used as a rafter’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &c. In Marathi and Hindi nnr signifies 
4 foetus 9 or 4 womb, ; but *tm the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
and also mean ‘the womb’ and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

Thus then 3? was appended to a word in the Prakrits to denote 
some additional sense ; and both the augmented and unaugmented 
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forms of ft were in use; and these in some cases have descended 
to the vernaculars. But in the course of time, in consequence of 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by 
the unaugmented words came to be thought of with the addi- 
tional property, to denote which the 9? was in the first instance 
affixed. Hence the forms without ^ went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compa- 
rison was impossible. And in some cases the additional sense 
was so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away, though the two forms of the word did exist. Thus we 
have in Marathi or jpr * fragments, ' ’Sr or ^ ‘circum- 
ference, ’ or ‘ the shoulder, ’ srra - or 3TST ‘ a pair / ’Sjr or 
SPTT ‘ chaff, ’ and others; but there is no preceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus : — 

[Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 

B. era - , H. P. VST large or great. 

M. $T3ff, H. P. %?5, B. a play. 

H. 3#?rT, B. O. 3T5TO right hand. 

M. #r, M. ( dial. ) ijrhfr, G. H. P. or uhsrt, B. tfar, 0. 
Ufa a pillar. 

B. 3TTK, H. arm or armar, P. afar, M. artarT, G. art# the mango tree. 

P. H. B. nrgr, M. nror a fish. 

B. W, H. P. M. U3T good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix sp was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in some cases, but lost in others. 

The Original and Derivative accents in the 
Vernaculars. 

You will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
of the accent, the final art, ait, f, ?, ar, 3f, v and aft that we have 
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now got were originally penultimates or have arisen from a com- 
bination of the penultimate and final. The accent which origi- 
nally fell on the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change on these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent 3T, and that on the 
new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit ‘ mourning/ 1 new/ ‘brass/ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ( from or ) are pronounced as 

•PR, Tvkar, &c., with the penultimate 3T long and the first 

vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final 3T silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in ^Tfmqnr, pronounced 

as 3Tip4ro3r. &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented 37 T and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following:^ 

[ Table 40 : Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

Skr. Pr. 3U1T3TT, and the others in Table 6. 

Also and gR which without the 3rr are ^ and W 
( See p. 422 ), ^pr and such others occurring in Table 35. 

PTTeT a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 

^TT gambling by means of dice, Skr/Jcn?r*( by a change of gender ). 

fkaET-ar-vffr blue, Skr. 

mOT-sr-ofr yellow, Skr. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is composed 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented, 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the 3T of that which 
immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the case of 3 7 %^ s y 
above, and any other vowel in its place is shortened and sometimes 
dropped. The other vowels are also pronounced short. Thus : — 
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[ Table 41 = Elision of 3T through Accent. ] 

imper. Xnd T%3;di inf. to learn, 
per. sing, the origi- 
nal form of the root. 

W S^ot inf. ‘ to ask ’ ... 

pres. part. ‘ he is 

angry' 

itet i%®rgrr past part. 

‘touched ' 

^fl=r has similarly T%aiir ‘ to sew' inf., ‘ he sews, ’ 

*Bewn. ’ 

9>* ‘ do, ’ pres. part, unaugmented augmented 93f*tTt or 

pronounced as 

So also siipp: is afilRrr, and *rra*r the penultimate ar 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
over. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 

Accent in Hindi 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the 3T of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus 3'sfSff ‘a cosmetic' is pronounced as 33®»r, 
’WGfW as <£n«pPT, SRHflrr inf. ‘to rub the body with a cosmetic,' as aras-TT 
93*Ht as 93*jir. The Braj present participle is pronounced as 
Sria; since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate ; 
but the Hindi is as two syllables precede the accented 
3T. The accent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some cases. Thus UfTTc? 'cowherd,' and tricrra' ‘the lower 
regions,’ are sometimes pronounced and written as STr?* and «RTT53; 
so does 3UT%'* become ar*fftr. In such words as ‘ produce, ’ 
WW ‘ respiration, ’ and ‘ a cosmetic,’ from the Pr. 3TO5T, 

^r**rr^,and3'S5f<iT,Skr.3rq?r, and it prevents the length- 

ening of the initial 3", as by the general rule it should be long, since 
one member of the following double consonant is dropped. The 


pronounced as 

%1^T. 
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derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such 
instances as the following — 

[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels ]. 

H. southern, Pr. Skr. . 

H. i%UT a, lamp, Pr. TTverr, Skr. 3 tW: . 

gambling,; Pr.^r#, Skr. Vtre?: ( by a change of gender). 

H. snTOT foremost, the first part of which is from Pr. 3T*ir, 
Sfer. m. 

H. 3hRT one's own, 3TPT fromPr. 3P=cr, Skr. erictr. 

together, V3T. 

H. <%W Walked, fro drunk, T%WT sewn, sgSTT touched; past parti- 
ciples ofkftw, #fr, #WT, f^r, &c. 

In fee same way it prevents the lengthening of a* preceding 
vowel in such cases as3V3TgT‘to be produced, ’ sggr ‘to rise; ’ 
SffgT'tofly, ’the last two being derived from the Prakrit 3VUTO 
and 3§hH. 

Exceptions to the above. 

But in a great many cases the accent does not affect fee 
preceding Close Vowels. The Sanskrit words 'jcRP, dec., fee 
first syllable of which is shortened’ in Marathi, retain it long in 
fee Hindi. The words 3VJT, y^swr, 3%P3", and others 
have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
cases, such as 3PTT and 3TO3, it is lengthened without any appar- 
ent reason. Similarly,- the Hindi forms of and fee other 
wordsin Table 6 retain fee long voweL It has also and 

a* im Table 35, and mw- ‘blue-’, ‘yellow’, eitjfl, ‘leaSHt’, 
‘wet’, tfrar ‘sweet’, ‘asked’, Jj^err ‘dead’.vfr^rr'to lem®’, fgBlT 

‘te-aefe-Vfpvr' &o., while in all- these cases the Marathi hafc short 
®and Perhaps this weakening of the accent as regards ja&- 
vious ? and 3T is due to the development of another" accent in 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
fie attributed fee almost universal change o’f’W and’ 3ff to «f and 

feat we have already noticed. The 3f of fee initial syllable, 
being accented, draws to itself fee v oik of fee following and 
54 [ R. (3. Btumtfkrkar’* Work*, Tol IV. ]' 
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deprives it of its 3T, in which cases the *r or =T becomes ? or gf,' and 
then the two form and sit. 

THE ACCENT IN GUJARATI 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short- 
ening the preceding vowels as in ^t,-w=rr, and fTOST ‘delicate’, 
‘tender', and dropping it as in HHTf ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. ) 

and STTPofr ‘finger’ ( Skr. 3T|fR3W ), sometimes preventing their 
being lengthened, as in Y<P?r, , &c., and very often preserving 
them long, as in iyi ‘full’, gr^t, gHPfl, &c. 

THE ACCENT IN PANJABI 

4. v '■ 

■ The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such cases as 
‘utterance’, grsriOT ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases as or affcr, gag, spfgr, gyr, 
lyft ‘a cake’, &c. It has even fewer instances of shortening than 
the Hindi. 

The Accent in Sindhi ' . . 

The SindM has 3S*nr ‘gambling’, l%a¥t ‘a lamp,’ &c., but 
has such words as HHuj ‘mourning’, worm’, sflYT ‘a roll of 

betel leaves, ( Skr. sfrarq?: ), Tirfr ‘drunk’, &c. In a great many 
, words such as git ‘dried’, fjf ‘heard; fgaf ‘touched’, ‘milked’, 
the vowel of the preceding syllable is short ; but that is due hot 
to the accent on the last syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even when ,a 
member of a double is dropped. 

; The accent in Bengali and Obiya 

' ■■■ The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
' 'Hindi. Thus we have TOTT, H. hicW ‘in the interior’, dry, H. 
^5 faar or f^TT ‘wet’, H. ntstt or wmr; ‘a worm’, H.' ; 

'•am ‘shoes', H. s*=rr; r%?T ‘a nail’, H. HT5TH, ‘to be produced’, 

• s&c. It' thus shortens % and 3* in the unaccented syllables like 
‘Ihe Marathi. 

, The Oriya follows the Bengali, having 5PT, Skr, ‘a knot 
othair’, ‘shoes’, rforr ‘wet; fuuy ‘in the interior’, See. Ail 
.those languages, however, treat the unaccented 3T in words of 
tiire'e or' more syllables as the Marathi and Hindi do., , 
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The Accent 02? Vernacular Terminations 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in q" are also accented. The. reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. ‘make him sew*, or 

‘make him wash’, the 3TT being penultimate bears the 
accent and the final 3T is dropped. Similarly in sfRgRf by the 
general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate 3T is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the forms the conjunct cj t 
that the m looks as if emphasized just as the first 3T of 3RR&T and 
is. In the Marathi- and other dialects also, there is this 
accent in the case of the causal, and the preceding i and 3T are 
shortened ; as In R5R ‘make him sleep’, ‘to make one sleep’., 

from the original ‘sleep’, in^RR/cause him to do', or 

mWl ‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the sr is 
dropped, hut still the way of pronunciation remains the same aa 
it was when it existed. In R^RT 4 to show, * for instance, the 

is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
fi|WRr. And the forms with 3* exist in the Braj. 

‘V; ' accent in Vernacular Compounds 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on 
tiie -penultimate or final of the last word, as in the H.^raRRT ‘a place 1 
where water is provided for passengers 5 , in which the first word qRL; 
becomes ‘a forest of mango-trees’, in which the srr of-3OTr 

is shortened, ‘a stable 7 , in which we have for. 

5R3W ‘harem’, the of which is a shortened form of SRT, and im 
the G. 3 ‘half dead and the M. 3R*rnr ‘half a maund’. Ini 
the Marathi the m of the first syllable! 

is short though not changed to 3 ?; and in ‘an arrow and 

bow’, the first word is tflT. with the f shortened. , 

An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following ■ 
instances ;-v . 
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[ Table 43 : unaccented initial vowels dropped in vernaculars ] 

6fcr. .sit. Pr. M. H. B. O. iw, O. :S. 

Sfcr. RSffonP: sat, Pr. H. P. wr, O. i#, S.eft#. 

6kr. an«Pfif inside, H. B. M. ( dial. ;) #51*. 

Sir. a water-wheal, Pr. SR???, H. M. *15Er. 

Bfcr. t m&m m to soak, M. twhot, H. tfraar, ,Q. #5if , B. 

Sfer. qps aw; in one place, Pr. H. P. 9?§T, or f^tgr. 

Sfcr. i3^, above,, Pr. w*, M. a*. 

Skr. left, Pjr. H. ‘what is If# after eating’. 

Sfcr. potwrt a preceptor, M. 'TT'c^rr, P. v#. 

Bkr. gfgaPv Pjr. a (bridegroom, H. P. fFST. 

Of “the two instances of this change in the Prakrits *sn « 
*pu-m pricin' exists in 'Hindi, and uror in the form of *R in M. and P. 
and of ur in H. Media/l v is dropped in Marathi, Bengali, and 
(Mya in the word %W, and others enumerated before, ft is drop- 
ped In the Gr. for H. dfinTT ( see p. 391 ). This elision does net 
appear to be due to accent since according to our theory it mud 
fall on the Sf in some at least of the oases. The change is due to 
fee process of softening, since What takes place hope is fee simple 
dropping away of the close element of the diphthong. 

The Avoiding .op ot Hiatus in the Vernacular 

We will now .briefly Notice the manner in which the hiatus 
caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
elision of uninitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided- We have 
seen that ar and ■% and «r and F are combined into mi M 
some of the dialects, and into q - and in ethers. 1 ' Final 
Unaccented sr.and SR are dropped when -preceded by f t f as in 
fee -words given in Table Ho. 31,, and unaccented ir preceded, hr 
ajr h dropped in come of fee vernaculars, as in Table Mo. M, and 
ccmbiaaed into «it or^ra® ethers. 2 Final % is preserved -or chaagnB# 
to sr after m in some cases,, and combined with # to form £ in 
others.* 

Final accented err and z or 3T are preserved and a hiatus 
is tolerated; as in H. P. fw or sjwr for and S. *P. mm, 
wpdfec hi wrgr for>%^ ,^ri^r, Htpr, &c. 

1 Pp. 400-406. ? See f. 418~ 3 f>. 43$. 
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Sometimes u or 5. is inserted in such cases after % and 3“, as 
an H. f^STT for ‘a lamp’, and M. ^pT, H. for 3 W. 

The syllable 3TU, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
^ between 3T and ar, is changed to % in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table No. 16 and to U in the Gujarati and 
the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and 
hence even in the Prakrits we have for UJU^, Skr. U3(R, and RTf , 
fr#NiT, for mrr^T, yuiwtiiw, RURnsra:, &c. And in Hindi also 
we have -uin %T‘a plum’ from UUT for Skr. UUT, which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is#T for-UUT. 

Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change 3TU to if or u, still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form u out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination U 1 - The termination 

occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as ssniffR, U5UT, may?’:, &c., is derived from 

Pr. «TSR for Skr. «PR ‘town. ' The syllables RUT, arising from 31 and 
3TT, are also sometimes changed to U as in H. srr or srRt, M. siUT, 
Pr, 3RUUR, Skr. 3RUUTR. After RT, the U is sometimes changed to ^ 
and in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables No. 
I® and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance Rc?T from Pr. 
ppfpgSSflT, :Skr. but often stru and RUT remain unchanged 

&31 Jsssr . 

[Table 44 : reinserted to avoid Hiatus] 

H. G. unur timid, Pr. army, gkr. rttr. 

TT G. M. UTU a wound or blow, Pr. UTR or mu', Skr. UTrT. 

H. mu' wind, Pr. UTR, or UTU, Skr. UTU. 

M. UIU- the foot, Pr. UTR or mu', Skr. UT^. 

M. H. G. RU a king, Pr. RRT or RUT, Skr. RUT. 

H. UUT gone, G. UUT, Pr. URRT, or UURT, Skr. UcTR:. 

G. fRUT o gt the cold season, S. TRURT, Pr. RiRRT( UT )55Rt, Skr. 
^tRPPn^:. 


I P. 403. 
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Sometimes th«l interposed n is so light that it is dropj»d 
and the vowels a and at, ox at and a, and in rare cases, a and a, 
combine and form OT &s in • 

[Table 45 A = The interposed?^ dropped] 

B. qT, and ;B. G. nr for m and nPT i* the above. 

M. 3 TT of srrar, Pr. sttstst, Skr, earner. 

M. *tH a potter, Pr. tjatatr, Sir. fwatt, and generally, the 
' termination W as in iW*Str 'a goldsmith and others, also M. 
eb-trc for arePPT?. 

M,*a Boa constrictor, Pr. srsrerc, Skr. 

G. a promise, Pr. sreuirer, Skr. nt^tn^g. 

H, sRTg, M. 5 rpr?r a bridal procession, Skr. ^n?rrat. 

In some cases * is inserted instead of *to prevent the hiatus, 
as in <• — 

[ Table 45 B : gr inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. Ttg for TT3T ‘a king’. 

H 'TK for TT3T ‘the foot’. 

M. met in TO# for OT i. * * *” Pl ' 
vats . WT in wrat for Pr. wn from Skr. TO s and a few others. 

In the principal Prakrit also we find 
‘yellow’, from which we have the Marathi fw, and has been 

mentioned above. 

A medial 3T is dropped after S, * or * short or long, as in r- 
[ Table 45 C : Medial 3T dropped after W, <T or z ] 

M. for Pr. fkep ‘husband’s brother’. 
q H. fojT ‘yellow ’ for Pr. Skr. im** 

M. ftt'stale, ■ H.rfer'damp,” cool, .•Fr.*«TOt,Sta. «»« 

M. %er ‘ a throe, ’ Pr. heietl, Skr. »W;M. epr or 
Pr or iH3R?3T, Skr. WVK or Sometimes with the 

preXTs ?, it forms <t 5 that is, a vowel, partaking of the charac er 
0 f both, is substituted for them ; as in r" 
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[ Table 45 D : medial ST changed to tr ] 

. S. ‘ a fetter, ’ Pr. Hroif, Skr. 

H. P. or ‘ near, ’ Pr. 1%3Tt, Skr. 

M. ‘ the tuft . of hair on the head,’ Pr. Wfiui'StT, 
Skr. asiW^A, the f being softened to ®T. 

H.lCTr ‘a fan,’ Pr. TtsTOTST, Skr. 

■ %% has the form ?fri' also, in which case er is simply dropped 

and the vowel rendered long as in the M, VT. 

The long 3TT is preserved and changes the preceding ? to 
or U as in the H. nVnv or ^31? ‘ Jackal ’ for Pr. Skr. 

UTW * marriage, ’ for Pr. TVSTTf, Skr. T3VT? , &c. 

Consonantal Changes in the Vernaculars. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
changes ; and first of those due to the process of softening. The 
semivowel V is often softened to W- In the Prakrits, ssreut ‘ a fan ’ 
becomes lifter which is preserved in the H. %HT and tHlH is 
changed to This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got fsiroHT and I%STof £ to congeal ’ 
from the verb in which UT is softened to f . From hutoto, or 

rather such a word as we have by a similar softening M. 

f^vrun, H. fir?RT, G. rtronTT, S. T%T3T3J. More modern instances are: — 

[ Table 46,= Pra. V changed to Verna. ? ] 

H. P. P. ^oETf, Pr. WHT, M. ^cST a pencil, probe, 

Skr. pro. 

B. W a dart, Skr. the V, being changed to f , is transferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. a bridal procession, Skr. rovpnTOT. 

H. STT? shadow, P. viim, Skr. OTIT. 

H. P. QfficT passed, Skr. aictor. 

H. P. %£TT pain, Skr. srar; i%^TT business, performance, Skr 

H. P. welfare, Skr. lfr%TT learning, Skr. roTOT. 

P. «T#sr faith, belief, Skr. HcUF. 
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H qfe ? visible, Skr. 

' . . . . dissolves a Sanskrit n contained in a 

The Panjabi liW , ut0 , simply, while the Hindi 

conjunct into * . h The other languages db not 

often resorts to the rf this process. The change ef 

rrrn cu w <• - *- * **.“ 

^llae Prakrits, *is dissolved into 3 ing*te Sb.cgft ®,fe, 

, % ’ fnT m &c. In Hindi we haveg* xnthe sense 

T‘^’r ht resemblance,’ ’a remote sound of the property possessed 

of'aslightresembla^e. ^ the WQrd exite ifl the 

by another. But another de Marathi. 

B.Tnd’O: SCSI. 

FromBhH.hat .j_ WOI d alone or 

5 occurs m the forms 0 &0 ., for ft. 

Sb^t wMd “and m W • dissolutionbecomes to 

P g^r 'togo.’H. P. 5^, G. mx instantly, pr. part., M. 

‘ at present ’. 

More modern instances are : 

[ Table 47 : ^changed to 3 1 or # 3 

H. P. TTW to serve food, Skr. 

H. P- M. a neighbour, ufdhsft 

H #Tt^ a towel, erf^. 

S . creuf son's wife, Pr S«n£ Skr. !PmJ 

H P edfcK, Pr. snrnHFT, Skr. n^rmur. 

. v W ortd tr are softened are similtfriy 
The * and t to which T and W are sonene 

changed to -J or aft, _ 

H. F. S5=Bf Bisters’s husband. Ft. «<WW. Bh, 

H. P- 'URt name of a month, Pr. Sk. Vu * Mt ' 

H. P. G. ^-[HT-otT-4] t0 lose ’ Pr ' Skr ’ ^ 

H P B. S to touch, Br. T%*, or i*> Skr. 1^- 

h'^T unexpected, Pr.^W. ** ^ 

H. sftar, P.h^> G. invitation, A. P. or 

Skr.^^-t^-l- Hhas^Talso. 

H the full-moon day, Ap. Skr. 
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H. (of#) face to face, Ap. 3if, Skr. 

M. #T to entrust, Ap. #wr, Skr. Wr. 

It will be seen that the err or S to which v is softened often 
prevails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words 
and T41§\L 

The change of to 3?f, formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final 3* of 3T, consequent upon, an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
^to 3*. But in the above instances the change of a^to 3ft or 3; is 
due to a weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong 
sft requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
vocal position immediately to another which involves energetic 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
viz. sir, is due to assimilation. The Hindi 3ft and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati 3ft, therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 
K, but the 3ft in the above instances is, since it is not a substi- 
tute for sft and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

The following are still more modern instances r- 
[ Table 48 * changed to ^ ]. 

H. P. 'rcftfg? God, Skr. 

M. H. P. or a musical note, Skr. 

H. P. sprre nature, Skr. 'fCSTR. 

P. §3Trftt master, Skr. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the ^ of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but 
three .instances of the change of & to. the sonant Of these 
for Skr. occurs in the vernaculars. 1 With these 

exceptions the initial as; remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit words 
again and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 

1 -See Table 22* 

55 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, ToL IT. ] 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws which 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though they 
didnot receive more words with a softened a?, from the Prakrits, 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus ; — 

[ Table 49 s Medial g? softened to w ] 

M. umarr, P. urnr, mrm, or wm, H. urusr or mrar, G. uuat all 
or whole, Skr. mB?? or . 

M. 3PT55T, H. P. stum, G. 3PT5ST, S. miT, B. 0. 3PT, Skr. apP orTOVi* 
a crane. 

M. H. P. G. WJ or sr*i7, S. are? visible, manifest, Skr. SHE?. - 

H. P. G. B. <PT*T, S. a crow, Skr. g?Pp:. H. has or Srter 
frpm Pr. with the suffix i. e., 3TT, M. eptu, of*(H5sr, also. 

H. 55 TU, S. arts or people, the world, Skr. c*te-. The others,,' 
have ?Jte. 

H. P. UTU, S. ura greens, culinary herbs, Skr. ^rnp:. The others* 
have ?mp. 

H. U3U, P. uuu, G. mru or w, S. WM, B. W an auspicious 
omen, Skr S. has UhS, also from the Pr, m3*it 

H. P. mu, S. UfoJ, grief, Skr. The others have site. 

H. P. f^UT crooked, Pr. UJpaT, Skr. mpas. The others have ute 
or Ute. 

P. UUTTaf passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. mtilfttt. The 
others have ua>hT. 

P. contraction, bashfulness, Skr. ^teter; H. ’tete or 

M. ?iNter. 

=U,is softened to the sonant st. as in the following 
[ Table 50 : =sr„ softened to ]. 
a neeffie, Skr. ; also ‘ a tailor ’ from Skr. frfe*?. 

H. G. ^T-or n^-[ UT and f 1 to be suggested, Skr. *C«r. 

H. a key, Skr. §t^pt. 

P. S. tf3T five, Skr. gsm; P. a small bedstead, Skr../AfiMtyfi 
Thexe are not many instances of this process. 

The Prakrits change an uninitial $ to& when prMe^'JlSftto 
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vowel; and the vernaculars-have preserved the words so changed. 
For instance •• — 

[ Table 51 : Medial ^ softened to ^ ] . 

Skr. P3PJ: a jar, M. H. PIT, G. S. pfr, H. P. P^r. 

Skr. pa to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G. PP* 
[Br-w-i], H.P. p^-[ar]. 

Skr. pfep a a measure of time, M. G. S. 0. B. p^t, H. P. PIT. 
Skr. Pta^: a horse, M. O. B. PtPT, G. S. PTPt, H. P. PfpT. 

Skr. aa a bank, M. apr, 0. PPT, S. afr in an altered sense. 

Skr. tfcPR a door, M. PJPTP, H. f%PTP, G. 

Skr. bitter, M. ^f, G. eras, H. spfpr, S. ^tT. 

Skr. waist, M. G. %p-. 

Skr. a bracelet, M. p^T, H. 0. p^T, G. 

Skr. r% or saT^to cry, M. TP - in tsgor or ePTpor, G. S. ra-[ S'9T ]• 
Skr. ?TTf^T a garment, M. G. PT#t, H. P. at#, S. PTT^T, B. G. 
5tT^T. 

Skr. P?: the Banyan tree, M. G. Pp, H. P. pp, S. Pf . 

Skr. Pta in srtspfa to snap, arp in M. cft^Crj, G. arPSi H. P.aRpfT, 
S. 

Skr. aata in ^(ffaPirt to break, <afpr in M. 'Ktpfir. 

Skr, gjga or a crown, H. P. JTflT, B. 0. Trap. 

Skr. a kind of tree, M. j£PT. 

Skr. tjatc5 a kind of cucumber, M. M3PS7, H. PTP5T, G. Wo5. 

Skf. #a^: a worm, M. I%ST, G. j%pf, H. ^TPT. 

The instances in which the cerebral a; resulting from afn 
original p has been softened in the Prakrits to ^ have bedn 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some of these - :— 

[ Table 52 = a. ( from original a ) softened to 5 1 
gp for Pr. PT%, Skr. gift, in sueh words as H. G. vtTPT a neigh- 
bour, M. PPtpft, Skr. pfSNft. 

M. PPTTTp, Skr. echo. 

M.gpft, Skr. sriappfrr cold, catarrh. 

M. ra^TPT reflection, 
proof. 
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G. Skr. trf^rrar a penthouse. 

G. 'T^TT, Skr, sreuTcT echo or resonance. 

FPgT or ST3T and as in Table 29 ; M. forward, so forth, 
Pr. Tffe, Skr. srwrnr. 

of M. 'TS'Sr, G. TSt, H. Tg-srr to fall, Pr. <rg\ Skr. <T3. 

M, Ht a corpse, from Pr. t, Skr. 

to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. 

Of the change of 3 ; to 5. there are some instances in the 
SaurasenI, and corresponding to these, we have a few in the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus : — 

[ Table 53:3; softened to Sf. ] 

P. 5fH?rr ‘living’, Saur. pres, part- sfh^j, Skr. 

3T of the present participle of roots, as masc. ‘ doing ' , 
masc. ‘saying’ &c. A modern instance is for the 

Sanskrit 

The Sindhi preserves the SaurasenI present participial affix ^ 
or SFft, sometimes changed to throughout, as in ‘moving’, 
‘doing’, ‘being’, &c. The same change is observable 
in other words also as in for Sanskrit $rrfnr. 

The Gujarati has the few instances of the SaurasenI past 
passive participle in as in ‘eaten’, 'drunk',’ Epri ‘done’, 
&c. Marathi has set? for Skr. gyc f ‘belly’, and Gujarati fa[. 

The labial surd <r, is, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
tp a;. The is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some cases still further to 3 1 as already shown 
( p. 433 ), and drops it in a great many more cases, according to 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes it sometimes to **. The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus 

[ Table 54 : q:. softened to =r^or 3 " or u; ] 

Skr. a well, Pr. srr#, M. an*, G. H. in arr^r, S. m, 
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• Skr. TO a door, Pr. toto , M. TOTO, H. froro, G. 3TOS - . 

Skr. STTR to reach, attain, Pr. TO, M. TO ( in ’Trsrnr ), G. RTJR-[i j, 
H. ir-Im - ], S. «nw-[ ^ ], B. to?H m ]. 

Skr. wm to send, Pr. RgTg, M. St ], old H. TOR-[ TO - ], H. 
T3T-C *TT ], S. TO-[ <5 ]. 

Skr. |rv to touch, Pr. TTO or M. %3-[ Sr ], H. P. B. ff-[ HT &c.], 
0. $ or if, S. j3T-[ % ] or $*-[ uj ]. 

Skr. cTTT to heat, Pr. m3 - , M. G. H. ara-[ Sr-g-m ], S. m? [ % ]. 

Skr. mfStT a barber, Pr. RTO3T or sfirtar, M. TOT#, G. TOT, H. 8. 
rtTf- 

Skr. UfTO-T#P a cowherd, Pr. mw-f^sr, M. mTOiT, M. G. TO#, 
G. TOirem , H. *ror#, tot?* ( = msrra ), to#, S. to. 

Skr. ^TFT: a tortoise, Pr. 3TOTO, H. ^FipTT, S. cus's, ^|r, M. <M4H. 

Skr. TTTOT a fellow-wife, Pr. TO#, M. TOcT, H. TOT. 

Skr. TOTO name of the sixth month, Pr. TOTOT, M. TOTO, H. 
rn^T, S. 33T. 

The lingual surd aspirate f is, it will be remembered, changed 
in the Prakrits to S", and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be 
seen from the following : — 

[ Table 55 : f changed to f ] 

Skr. TO to read, Pr. TO, M. H. P. S. TOmTO^T-gr-of. InH. and P., 
however, the pronunciation of S’ is somewhat different from what 
it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct STf. 

Skr. 3TO3T a stool, Pr. TO3T, H. TOT. 

Skr. mrrorr a series ( of generations ), Pr. <TTO3TT,H. tot, M. fror, 
G.%#. 

Skr. TO or H!3 7 -f=T a small temple, Pr. TO, H. P. JR#, old M. TO. 

Skr. #fT, Pr. fTOT, H. STO, M. G. fis. 

Similarly we have H. gsm 1 to roll ’ from Skr. If . In the word 
fraT. the st does not represent to but 5, to which that Skr. conjunct 
must by the general rules be reduced in the Prakrits, One of 
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the two fi is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
notioed. The remaining ar is softened to There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus : — 

[ Table 56 : ^ changed to 3[ ]. 

%7 ofM.b^t.S. t* of H. %twt, Sirerof B. %^w‘to surround ’ 
from Skr. through Pr. The Gujarati, however, has 

W of M. G. H. ^rawr; ^ ofS gpror, B. ^ ‘to draw 
out, ’ from Pr. m , Skr. &s. 

^7 of H. ijpwr to mourn, from Pr. Skr. %’S. Even here the 
Gujarati has 

H. 9^nr, M. G. #7, S. white leprosy, from Skr. through 
Pr. iPlSf. 

The $ arising from the Sanskrit is also similarly changed 
to f. M. stia:, H. Trar, &c., from the Skr. as in Table 29. 

M. to boil, crttt decoction, curry, a cauldron, 

G. flPKt, OTSt, &o., H. sjjTWr, *PT8T, &c., all from the Skr. root 

We hay? noticed the change of u; to t, and % and of to gr, in 
the Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that 
and have become mutually interchangeable in some of them, 
gspeci^lly the. Hindi. 

[ Table 57 *. ^ changed to V ] 

Skr. Pngru a tank, Pr. n^i'ST, M. G. rToER, M. <rat, H. ?T5JTW, S.jB. TO17. 

Skr. pomegranate, Pr. irfgn, M. grioR, G. TIoSW, H. B. 

p. ^^tr, 

Skr. 37" molasses, Pr. 3®, M. ijjar. 

Skr. <far of to torment, to twist, Pr. M. ftgyr, G.<do5i, 

H. f^RT, &c. 

'Hie mjfnersdp witji thpiy, % changed, in the Prakidtstp^tbraugjb 
come down to the vernacular*;— 
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t Table 58 : ^ of Skr, Numerals changed to 5 ;] 


Skr. Pr. H. 

P. S. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

b; 

q^rarar q^TRS rerre gRtor 1 

F amt 


*RTR 

<RTR 


TO3TRT 

L 





srt wm 

^RT 


STR 

m 

mi$i} arre ?Rg 

?Rr 


HT 

?R 

fit 

qrags 







qarrt qst-qsrr 

^RT 

^R 

T*R 


qig^r gigg gtgg gtsf feg 

5 BTOT 


gig® 

w 


ggRT gat 

RSRT 


RrR 


arsn^r arsng areRg argRi aret 

3T3RT 

3CSR 

eret" 

3TOR 


The other Prakrit words and in which the^ of the 
Sanskrit and is changed to ^ are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of trflOT and 3a55g. Similarly and ^ITV with 

the ^ so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before. 1 

The following are later instances : — 

[ Table 59 : g and ^ changed to sr ] 

B. G. t-ftoCT, Skr. ajtg lap. 

B. Skr. lock Of hair. 

H. tw for Pr. Ugar, Skr. ^Fta» a corpse. 

H. <rcgii, Pr. qifgrar, Skr. hfaegw r. 

H. Vtiwr or fewr, Skr. wgreti mocking. f> 
from Skr. are to resist. 

G. qrgf from Skr. IR to tide over. 

H. from Skr. ftf^er to amuse one’s self. 

S. fere, or fetters, from Skr. H*Ig. 

H. P. JR; Pr. fefe Skr. feet near. 

Thofcgh the change of 5T to C. does not involve softening, but, 
must be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, it ’ 
would be convenient to notice it here: There is only one instance 
of this change given by Hemacandra as existing in the MahirSsfrf,- 


} See F. 406 and Table 22. 
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but there are a great many in the vernaculars, so that this appears 
to be a peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sindhi 
have, however, of all the vernaculars, the largest number of 
examples, the rest presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes 
both the forms with ST and r are in use, especially in the Hindi . 

[ Table 60 = 3 changed to ^in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. SBjjT, Pr. sJtT, M. large, great. 

H. G. 55*rt, M. G. HPTT, S. 5 FW, Skr. a plough, or anchor. 

H. or Skr. a morsel ; W. or Skr. dust ; 
f%W, Skr. sprrsf, a jackal ; Pr. W, Skr. to praise ; 

fSTFC, Skr. a spoilt child ; 1 %RT, Skr. 3J|f55T a chain ; «ITRT, 
Skr. ( caus. of scjj' ) to burn ; vNff ( Braj ) -for : ^rN^sf, Skr. 
TOW dark. 

S. BTRfr, Skr. dark 5 Skr. a certain tree ; 

vfvpvj, Skr. to light or burn ; *n%< 5 , Skr. to melt ; 

5 V Skr. a plough, &c. 

G. sreift Skr. 3T|rm7Jpr a high mansion ; M. or utvtt, 

Skr. the silk-cotton tree. 

[ INTERCHANGEABLENESS OF IT, T„ ADD ST ] 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of ?r, I, and jr, are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some of the verna- 
culars. In Hindi, the causal of roots ending in a vowel is 
formed by inserting < 5 ; between it and • the termination aTT which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit 3TT9T preserved in the Braj and 
other dialects ; as TMtfRT caus. of "fir * to drink, ’ % 5 JMf of ‘ to eat, ’ 
f^RT of % ‘to give, ’ f 5 JRr of ut ‘ to wash ’, &c. In Gujarati we 
have ^ for c3^as ‘ to cause to eat, ? kkutf * to cause to give ,’ 

‘^rrst, ’ ‘ to cause to bathe, ’ ‘ wash ’ &c. Sometimes instead of 
3 !, Ijs optionally used as in * to cause to eat, ’ yffifMXRi 

‘ to threaten, ’ &c. But in Sindhi ^always represents the Hindi 
and the Gujarati sr, as in ‘ to cause to give , 1 ‘ to 

cause to wash, ’ % 5 ncnj ‘ to cause to sit. ’ 

What the origin is of the of these forms, which is more pri- 
mitive than the sj. and T to which it was afterwards changed, will 
b$ considered in the next lecture. 
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Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
gives only one instance, is the transformation of into in 
which ^ is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus ; — 

[Table 61 •• Skr. ? initial changed to 55Lin vernaculars] 

Skr. a certain tree, Pr. or 7^^, M. 

M. &WT to bow, Skr. HfR ; tmrf butter, Skr. ***& ; H. to 
return, Skr. f^, Pr. ; G. <ft<z blue, Skr. nm ; P. a cocoa- 

nut, Skr. HKT%?, H. hik^c-S. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

[ Table 62 : Skr. initial ^ changed to ? in vernaculars ] 

M. G. a plough or anchor, P. 01 

M. fksx, S. HTTf, Pr. ftsra or mxs, Skr. 55^2 forehead. 

The H. 53 ? salt, Skr. ^ir, is a later instance. 

The sibilant whether original or derived frona the San skrit 
s^or w, is in a few cases changed to f in the Prakrits. For 
*a day’ we have or for ‘a stone’ «WW, and for 
•ten’ fg. These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word ^ at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has T& a d ay an d 
with the suffix P- % and %l¥r, and S. and fad*-, and & 
mar ‘a stone’. The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following *“ 

[ Tab le 63 : spor S changed to ff in Vernaculare ] 

S. If or fit chaffi Skr. I?, M. S^T- 

S. Rf lotus-stalk, Skr. R?, M. 

S. itf? a buffalo, Skr. M. *S?. 

S. to sit, Skr. M. G.^at. 

S. *WTf trust, Skr. R>4>€. 

P. S. ft* twenty, Skr. ft*-[ & 3, M. 

P. fa or far, S. fa or fa| poison, Skr. fa, M. far. 

P S.«ftr, Skr. M. amt father-in-law. 
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P. fnp thirst, Skr. ITT. 

P. W or "KCfr, S. Tnfr or , nr§T a snare, noose, Skr. qrar, M. 

Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce ^as*?r, as in prat for urrat ‘to understand’, arf for 

'a year prj for ‘true’, &c., but the forms with are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this change. The termination K of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to S as in 
'ftrt', G. tfayf ‘he will do’. 

The change of rr to t seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrits. 

It is seen in full operation in the Apabhramsa. 

[Table 64 ’• Skr. changed to n] 

Skr. frm name, M. nrn, H. matt, old H. also urw, P. nit, S. 
nit also nrg and nr#r. 

Skr. nr*r a tying rope, M. apw, P. Tin, H. pn in nierfi. 

Skr. JTW a village, M. H. nin, H. nw also S. utn, nrs. 

Skr. Stmr to turn round, M. tfaw, P. UTRT, S. ufarny ; from the 
same root, M. ninar, H. urr, S. %ff. 

s Skr. wr, M. nnirr, H. 

Skr. aranfrn to bow down, M. aftuYnm. 

Skr. atTWn to rinse the mouth, M. H. 3*==PRT, also sramt. 

Skr. ftsrm rest, M. ftninr, S.%RTff. 

Skr. WJT55 dark-complexioned, M. nisrar, H. nfasrr-nr, P. nfanr 
and ttwtr, S. nt^r. 

Skr. son-in-law, M. Rfaf, but H. stfJTrf, P. srnr? or srorf . 

Skr. rising, M. n*R«i, but P. nrurrm. 

Skr. RW5W? a kind of myrobalans, M. P. arfaasT, H. P. aiTOT, 
p. suture also, s. Rrnit. 

Skr. nURT a chief, M. H. RRcT. 

Skr. RWT n. a sort of fly-brush, M. =nrfr, H. P. RRT, S. tnn. 

Skr. 5PT5T a lotus, H. P. M. ttXaS, S. sfo®. 

Skr. *mn caws. spending, wasting, H. nrrnr, P. wnetr, S. Aim, 
but M. *Wfoi. 
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Skr. SWT a bee, H. wr or srtTT, P. or *trt, S. why. 

Skr. <ra*T fifth, M. Tram, H. qf=3Rt, P. tfarstf, &c., and other 
ordinals. 

Skr. sptaST delicate, tender, M. $fao 5 T . 

Skr. STOH eating, M. H. P, s^TT. 

Skr. mud, H. qftfr, G. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 

and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the ^ of this g in most cases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to ^ ih good many 
instances ; while the Gujarati changes it back again to K- Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms : — 


[ Table 65 : # ( Skr. ^ ) changed to in Gujarati ] 
5TOT name. = 3*3 a fly-brush 

*IW a village. a lotus. 


to turn round, urrft giddiness, *mfr a bee. 


corresponding to M. 3T3ar. 
wasting. 

N-WUil rest. 


qf^TTTt, ^TrTOT, &C„ fifth, 
seventh, &c. 

delicate, tender. 


■HWdf a dark-complexioned. smt eating. 

3WT5 son-in-law. 3TW3T myrobalans. 

The reason why I consider this as a change of $ back to 3 and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit^, is that 
the Gujarati changes gr to ^ in other cases where there is no 
question as to the a^( or <0 being the original sound. Thus * — 

[ Table 66 = v or (^changed to ur in Gujarati ] 

G. a door, H. M. Pr. Skr. 

G. blackwood, M. !%^TVT, Pr. #33, Skr. iwr. 

G. qw? to attain, M. qmdr, Pr. VT3, Skr. sriT. 

, & Win ^rmr running, Skr. 3T3.. 
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Where in Marathi we have ?r or f , the Gujarati has in some 
cases % as in G. lafr 1 a blow, ’ M. f^t, G. jw * a place of resi- 
dence \ M. 3T^, derived in some way from Skr. fwr. 

There are traces of this change in some of the other dialects too 
[ Table 66 A. : ^ for a; ] 

S. P. B. rcrfrfff, corresponding to M. H. 

Pr. f^nrrf%, Skr. ‘ solicitation ’ ; B. arrft&W, Pr. Skr. 

* a tortoise ' ; H. '4m?, Skr. um ‘ a fisherman old M. WcT, G. ynr, 
Skr. araf ‘news B. H. g? [ frr ], Skr. UT3^ ‘ to wipe away *. 

This phenomenon of the change of a; to g the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Prakrits. Of the 
words so changed the Gujarati has preserved * a dream,’ 

the Prakrit form being i%rir<JT or ifnvr, and some of the others, afar 
‘ kind of tree This last is ara in Sanskrit ; but probably there 
was an intermediate form afry. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus 

[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars ] 


M. learn, 

Pr. t%W, 

H. am?. 

M. W beggary, 

Pr. fwRar, 

H. *m?r, S. smr. 

M. to dry, 

Pr. garorgw, H. g^n - , S. 

M. hunger, 

Pr. UTOT, 

H. w, S. f*r. 

M. 5TfT hand, 

Pr. 

H. $ru. 

M. pft elephant, 

Pr. f?'4r, 

H. mft. 

G. afraid, 

Pr. vfhfr or M. ?W[. 

G, greatness, 

Pr. 3|\ 

H. arcrf. 

G. sjgl^fto spoil, 

Pr. 

M. 

B. gi^ a book, 

Pr. 'f^srarr, 

H.M.qftfr. 

B. to learn, 

Pr. q^, 

H. M., &0. 

B. to grow. 


M. ?tc-[6t], H. arTff-sar-l>iT]. 

B. to surround, 

Pr %, 

M. %s-[or], H.%j-[ht], &c. 

B. <TRrr stone, 

Pr. q?gr, 

M. vnsrc:, H. TPOT or <TPOT. 

B. fv?r back, 

Pr. rtg or Vg, 

H. <fte, M. m. 

B. wish, 

Pt-Wr, 

S. P. arr*. 
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B. ga? ( in §JSPR) to dry, Pr. or 5 ®, H. s^RT. 

B. 3sR ( in +. 1 Q 41 ) to take out, Pr. grg, H. M. &c. gsre, 

B. g§T a pond, Pr. gsRrikrr. 

And in such forms as * worn ’ from Pr. gTfit ‘ for 

bathing ’ from Pr. rt, or and 3Tf?r ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. 
the aspirate ? is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi- 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will he 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 
aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi gng and : =pg. The aspirates are preserved when occur- 
ring singly, which is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. . 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit f invariably to 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus •• — 

[ Table 68 : Skr. or Prk. f reduced to w in Marathi ] 

Skr. sugarcane, Pr. 3^f , M. 3RT. The H. has or 3TW- 

Skr. TT?R fish, Pr. JR3T, H. unr, M. HTOT. 

Skr. 5TR a calf, Pr. H. siw, M. gRT in 

Skr. a knife, Pr. sgrkn - , H. ffr, M. gfr. 

Skr. msm a fly, Pr..«n%3ff, H..ITT#, M. Rgft. 

Skr. to ask, Pr. H. T3VTT, M. gtror. 

Skr. gr-ssg a tortoise, Pr. ar-s^g, H. M. gngtar. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. £7%', M. 1RT, The H. has 

Skr. a field, Pr. M. But H. has *nr. 

Skr. fTto touch, Pr. far, H. f-[ar], M. T§ar-f4r]. 

Skr. snrr shade, Pr. 3TW, H. ^k, M. *rk-[5*t]. 

Skr. Tpag-ra bunch, Pr. H. nkanr, M. grtr. 

Skr. lap, Pr. 37T%lp, M. 3TT#nr. 

Skr. 3T*T#'a she-goat, Pr. 5T3RT or 3T#r, H. %yr, M. fta#r. 

Skr. worn’out, wasted, Pr. #ror, M. $fkr-{if]. 

Skr. a festive, Pr. M. gar. 
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According to a general rule in Marathi, T^is changed to ^ 
when followed by the palatal vowel £ or q\ This change of ^to ^ 
in this dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, 
=3", 5T, IT, to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all cases 

reduced by them, except when they are followed by f, ij, or % 
The Sanskrit therefore becoming the dento-palatal ^ passes 
into which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are for 3*3 =Tr and for 3T*3%, 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inhe- 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial whioh is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali ) 
to be an instance of the process. 

[ Table 69 : Uninitial ^ dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &c. ] 

B. H. furr, S. lamp, Pr. Skr. M. %T. 

H. 3UT, S. 3# new, Pr. f^rafr, M. 35T. 

H. #, S. sfrj life, Pr. afreit, Skr. afar: , M. sfNr. 

H. S. 3R, B. a barber, Pr. 3TI^3T or Skr. srrffa.M. ffpft. 

H. gjgstT, S. 5R53 a tortoise, Pr. jp*3^T3Tf , Skr. **3W, M. qdm 

H. ^-[?rr], S. qE ], B. irt(®hJTs. ) to touch, Pr. or f|q, 
Skr. fgq, M. r§R-[ur]. 

H. uT-[vrr], S. qT?-[q|], Pr. <tr, Skr. urq, M. 

H. farr, S. for B. §UT a well, Pr. Skr. 

G-. 

H. Rrar— *rt®nrar, B. uRrt a cowherd, Pr. ntar^ar, Skr. 

M. nfao&T. 

H. SOT? = faarr?, S. f%T3 marriage, Skr. raaw. 

H. <Tarr-[5TT], S. q3-[qj], B. qT 3 T?-[qrJ to send, Pr. qgR, Skr. uwrr, 

M. qraq. 

1 1, aT-[3r], S. cOf-[qr] to heat, Pr. cTR, Skr. cTR, M. ?TR-[«itJ. 
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H. f3f?T t B. door, Pr. fTR orfTO, Skr. 5TC. 

B. <gf two, Pr. Skr. qh 
B. TO nine, Skr. to, M. to, H. to 

B. wrm moss, Skr. |tw, H. TOrar. 

The q op the Causal Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

This elision of ^appears also in the Hindi causal forms such 
as TOTTO, =TOTOT, 3T55FIT, in which the set only of the Prakrit or Ma- 
rathi termination TOT or TO is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Bra] and other dialects and in old books, sometimes 
in the form of aft 

The Sindhi causal termination is as in 1 to cause to 

do, ? TOTfm 4 to cause to increase. 9 The f here as well as in some 
of the Sindhi words given above represents the sr which accord- 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped q, and is, 
as shown before, changed to q in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi f is a shortened form of this q. The termination 
appears sometimes in its more original form of TO* as in 
4 to cause to take. ' 

The Bengali too forms its causal by adding as in 
* is causing to be held but the f here "seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive form the verbs take, as in 
TOt 4 is holding \ so that the q is here dropped and the vowel 
3T combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan q is very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
TO, as in 3TO 4 cause to do, ' which corresponds to the Sindhi 
SEqFf-tqj]. 

[ Table 69 A : q of q dropped in the Vernaculars ] 

There are’instances also in which the q resulting from q is 
elided : — 

H. 4 a boy, 7 4 a prince, ’ Pr. Skr. ; TOT 4 left-hand- 
side, Pr. TO3*, Skr. f3ft 4 smoke, ’ Pr. OT3T, Skr. ; ^TRT 
4 to rinse the mouth, * Pr. Skr. TOTO ; tsfrurf or TORT 4 to mock, ' 
Skr. ftsro ; 4 ground, ? Skr. 
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There are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in.the 
Oriya 3T for 3TJT * left, ’ Gujarati gfcr = gf, S. gf, Skr. gfo, and 
the Marathi gf and the termination f of the locative, which is 
to he traced to the Pr. far, Skr. TO*?. In all these instances we 
may regard g as directly elided, and not the f resulting from it. 
Hemacandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the ?. Thus . — 

[ Table 70 : Vernacular ?for Skr. T? ] 

Skr. WZ face, Pr. gf, H. g?, S. gg, G. gr?r ; M. gtst, P. 

( with the suffix T ) in front, H. niw 5 H. gf#T, G. gTg-gr, M. tnrfr 
(with the suffix T ) from Skr. face to face. 

Skr. WT nail, Pr. *?, H. S. gf, P. 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. %5W, H. or m S. 

P.fgigr. 

Skr. g# a female companion, Pr. gfr, G. g^T, H. S. P. tnjtft, 
M. B. O. g£ 

Skr. T%gr to write, Pr. fhf, M. ra?-|W|* 

Skr. a lock of hair or )%T?dhrtfrr, Pr, f%?f5?F3rr, M. 5T#. 

Skr. SWT agreeable, Pr. gTfSg, H. gT 5 T. 

Skr. hunt, Pr. m&S ( ? ), H. 3?tf. 

[ Table 71 •' Verna. ? for Skr. U ] 

Skr. im rain, Pr. it?, G. H. hr?, S. it?. 

Skr. sgr^to praise, Pr. wjt?, H. gg?-(g r). 

Skr. mgw E a guest, Pr. TTgnret, M. qTgCTT, H. «ITfgT. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word W, 
some of which at least are modern, as — 

H. house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. or Hffft, 

Skr. fTffig?. 

H.'<fa ! C, G. tftik a woman’s father’s house, Pr. orfiftPT, 
Skr. gJW. 

M. gtift, G. g#? a woman's mother’s house, Pr. gl?vj< or 
Skr. ggpif . 
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G. *rhnr, M. fm?, H. a cellar, Skr. *?!%¥• 

G. M. H. kpj, an idol-chamber, Skr., 

[ Table 72 : Vernacular f for Skr. «T ] 

Skr. «n*T a lord, Pr. ftif , old M. & H. ^Tf. 

Skr. a pair, Pr. fStfrur, M. Stfnr. 

Skr. *rsr to churn, Pr. *Tf , H. 

Skr. *T«rfifeT a churning vessel, Pr. srsfoRTT, H. W^Hl. 

Skr. qf^p a traveller, Pr. qrtsr, M. G, qft 

Skr. flattened rice, Pr. Sf3T ( ? ), M. qj%, S.qf. 

Skr. broad, Pr. SgoPT-t Ap. sr ], G. qT 5 |j. 

Skr. q^q to tell, Pr. , H. G. S. P. B. O. q^j-[ fTT-f-oj, &c. ]. 

Skr. qrstHq? or ^Tf^T a story, Pr. or q^TTOtT, H. qnjTit, 

M. G. q^mr, S. i+irnfr, B. qmtHr, 

[ Table 73 •• Vernacular f for Skr. vr ] 

Skr. deaf, Pr. H. M. O. srit*T, G.ksft. 

Skr. curds, Pr. qft, H. M. G. P. 0. ^nf, S. fit- 
Skr. *13 honey, Pr. *Tf, O. B. JTf, M. wfe. 

Skr. *T3 honest, good, Pr. *tTf , H. , M. ^7?. 

Skr. a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. qf, O. #lf or it. 
Skr. qf^rr dressing, Pr. <m$r, H. T%-[?TT], G. S. k 5 T-[qj], 

P. qftT-[«ir] by the consonants interchanging places. 

[ Table 74 = Vernacular f for Skr. K ] 

Skr. SWT or SPTRT light, dawn, Pr. qfr, qim, q?r?, H. qf or qfc, 
G. qtf, M. qfTC 1 . The S. fqfff must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions rk and we have H. morning, 
S. 3STT light, &c. 

Skr. to become, to adorn, Pr. gf, H. ^TS-Dtt], S. 

Skr. prosperity, good fortune, Pr. €r£”T, H. Hism or^fTT. 

Similarly, H. qff^R ‘ recognize * is from Skr. sftqtfqsfFir, the 
consonants interchanging places ; G. qftsrr or 71# * dear ’ from 
Skr. 5 %53t * easy ’ from SOT ; to‘ d istribute or ’ divide ’ 

from &c. 

57 [ E. G. Bhand&rkar'B Work*, VoL 17. ] 
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The existence of many such words as M. H. P. injury,* 

H.F.*n? * a good man, ’ M, G. H. P- honey , H. G. firth, 

‘ to write, ’ M. G. H. fUf ‘ nail, ’ S. ' in the morning * shows 
that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a longtime 
ceased to have recourse to this process of dropping the mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S. ftffc ‘ dawn, ’ H. G. HT5 ‘ middle ’ from in? 
and ms?, and some of the compounds of U* noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. 

The elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspi- 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the course of lingual development ; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in consequence of its systematic occurrence 
In the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological cauee 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest. 
When however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws; and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit 

words, not shorn of their elements in the manner m which they 

were in ancient times, as indicated above. 


This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro- 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it . is due 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecu- 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attribute* 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 


preserved the following : 

t Table 75 • Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 
ft ' Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. &c. as in table 8. 

; - Skr. m to fall, Pr. <W, M. G. H. _ 

Skr. to bite, Pr. M. H. P. G. From thif 

j;. Q. 0. a mosquito, Skr. “ 
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Bkr. to stick, Pr. wm ( past part. ), M. G. 43>-[3 t-£ 3- 
Skr. 5T? to decay, Pr. M. H. G. ^-[nt-^TT-i]. 

Skr. fto5T a swing, Pr. tm, H. masc. From this are de- 
rived M. H. ^I^TT, G. ST m. to swing, M. fS# a nap, G.StoCT 
nodding, M. G. H. P. 0. ST# a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. ?*S a stick, Pr. S*JS, H. STS or STST, P. tST, G. M. ( dial. ) 
5 TSt, H. G. ST#. M. has ?TST and ?T#. . 

Skr. ^ to burn, Pr. SS, H. Sf?HT to be spiteful, malicious, 
H. P. STS malice. 

Skr. #1%*, Pr. TSlttf, M. TTS3 5, &c., as in Table 29. 

Skr. ?wt hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. 3W, M. 

Skr. SiS? longing, Pr. STST5, M. sisrar. 

’ There are many later instances of. this change • 

[ Table 76 •• The same as Mo. 75 • Later Instances ] ?' ; 

M. S. ^nr-[ 0 T-OT], H. SRST, B. Slf*ST, o. STfSrsr to stretch, Skr. 5H. 
M. f£c5T, G. is# a mark on the forehead, Skr. ? 

, H. M. fs^T, G. f##, S. fefesT a small mark on the forehead, 
a spangle, Skr. TSS^ : by consonants interchanging places. 

M. G. sfo f, H. ST# a kind of cymbal, from Skr. STST measured 
or beaten time. M. SR5T, G. ST^ the roof of the mouth, Skr. 

' H. P. sra-sresT-sr#, s. sTfr-s#, G. sr#r, B.O. sr®, M. 
a branch or bough, Skr. 

- M. spsft &c. as in p. 440. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77: the same as Ho. 76 ]. . i 

8, satisfied, Skr. gS-i^ : 1 

S. crooked, H. P, ^ST, M. 841, M. [ dial. ] (n4l, Skr. 

, S. ^i, A. & handless, M. Skr. W® with the suffix C, 

Pr.«RT?T(»). 

S. sfan the south, H, tti^H.Skr, 
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S. a tooth, H. M. 3R, Skr. 2fRr. 

S. ^ett pity, M. H. Skr. ?prr. 

S. to show, H. anEHT, Skr. 

S. j!f ten, H. <?w, M. ^r, Skr. ^r. 

S. l-RT or a grinder, H. STS', M. 9ETS, Skr. 

S. is#- a lamp, H. %rr, M. T?sr, Skr. #r-[sp.]. 

S. T%3T»J| to give, H. %yr, M. Skr. SR. 

S. stst, H. P. STS impudent, M. Skr. 

S. fk * rqj see, H. ffgvrr, M. fs^rot to appear, Skr. fW. 

S. fist seen, H. P. STS, G. RSt, Skr. fTST. 

0. STfm, B. STfS to the right hand, H. S#TT. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining?:. 

[ Table 78 = Dentals adjoining ^changed to cerebral mute ] 

t R' for Pr. *fr%, Skr. uf?r, in the words given in Table 52, and 
grsrr, and tt# in the same. 

M. G. H. 8. P. ?T[oir-fRT-(g-HT], B. O. ssf^BTT, Pr. Skr. Tpc fear. 

< ’ H. arm or m, 0. srm or v rnt, S. es, Skr. a kind of grass, 

but P. 

H. trfr or wt£t, &c., as in Table 4. 

H. g|T, Wt, M. S. *w, &c., as in Table 4. 

Et. Skr. W a pilot. 

H. M. G. S. OTWg a cosmetic, Skr. 

H. 2RRT or RRRT, M. 5r$«fr, 0. Skr. wl to watch, to look 

out for. G. B. S. have <T for z. 

H, M. ’RTR5T, S. G. *RTgt a narrative, Skr, srtrw-[«F:]. 
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Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others s— 

[ Table 79 •• the same change in Sindhi ] 
gf a son, Skr. s=T, M. Sjr. 

thirst, Skr. sfHT, P. IHfT. 
fife sleep, Skr. IHST, H. sffe. 

HTWr copper, Skr. TOT, H. HTH 1 , &c. 

XJninitial a is changed to o^in the Prakrits invariably, but 
when it Is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial ^ remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly w in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

[ Table 80 : Initial a; unchanged in the Vernaculars ] 

M. HTH &c., as in Table 64. P. HH^ as in Table 24. 

H. S. mi, &c., as in Table 69. M. Hter, H. HP?, S. sleep, 

M.-HHT, S. HUT, S. H3TT, Skr. TH3T. 

as in Table 69. P. %^T, H. HHHT, G. HtHH an 

H. P. ht as in p. 429. invitation, Ski. 

H. h?, &c. , as in Table 70. M. P. UWR, S. (h®h, H. HH^. 

P. Her, as in Table 16. or HHfr, B. HH^ or HHHT, Skr. 

H. Htur as in Table 17. HHFf husband’s sister, &c. 

[Table 81 : Medial H changed to or ] 

M. HIVfH, G. merer, S. HTUf, P. HT5V, Skr. a man. 

M. ifHer, S. f%W, P. R-ernr, Skr. ^H or appearing; and 

all other infinitives in er ej-nrr. 

M. eror, G. srur, S. emit, P. emu, Skr. ern-O;] a person. 

M. G. Spfr#, S. f%5Toflr, Skr. a story. 

M. G. S. P. urroft, Skr. UT#T water.. 

M. G. S. P. error [of-f-ST-oTr], Skr. sttht to know. 

M. G. ■#er, P. #ror, Skr. e? sh= who ? 

M. HfiK G. sfH, S. P. 5mr, Skr. Hfitsfi- sister. 

M. ^ftor, G. urjer, S, ^H, P. uthut-H, Skr. $T^H hard. 

P. S. G. eror-[atr-S-t], Skr. HH (causal) to give birth to, 
to produce, 
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G. aw, S. P. <5trr, M. 3P3 ( in Skr. 5*33 salt. 

P. M. G. 3rnm, s. TTaT, Pr. 3 * 33 , Skr. 37333 one’s self. 

M. G. S. P. fnw-[ at-^-t»r-OTr j, Skr. 33 to stretch or pull. 

M. srriiraf, &c., as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original 3 in 
the body of a word, as in M. G. P. *73, S. *73, Skr. 33 : ‘mind’, G. 
3f3 ‘promise’, for Skr. 333, and G. %3 as above. But the general 
’rule seems to be that these four dialects have a medial 3 in the 
place of the double ^ of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
( Conjunct of which 3 is a member. Thus: — 

[ Table 82 : Prk. of changed to 3 in the. vernaculars 1 ‘ ^ 

Skr, 3R33", Pr, tonr, m. G. 313 wilderness. 

Skr. Pr. Jptror, M. G. 333, P, 335T, S. 373 ear. 

Skr. qrtf, P. qoor, M. G. 3T3, P. «raT. S. 33 a leaf. 

4 Skr. stM ( sju k; ), Pr. 130f, M. #t, G-. 33 , S. 3J3T old. 

Skr. f^nf, Pr. 73<nmr, M. G>f%33,-(ot-|) to solicit. ' 

■ Skr. T%di?, M. G. iiutft, S. f333t, P. 1333 solicitation. 

Skr. 333, Pr. tnrorr, G. 373, P. 33 mark, sign. 

. Skr. 3t3qrtnr3T, Pr. 3nnmr3f, P. 333 a bridal procession s also, 
, ,S. 337, Skr. 33T, Pr. 3337. 

.7 Skr. 3#pff3, Pr. 3nfri3|3, G. 3%f, P, 3337, M. 3I3t, S. 3 * 37 , 
the Brahmanic sacred thread. 

Skr. 33T, Pr. troof, M. G. m 3 -[ot-f ], s. 33qj, P. iramr to think, 
c tp regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marathi, the purely Deehastha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Decaan or Mabarastra pronounce 
the 3 as <; and the ordinary 33, 333, 33, fWft, &o., of that dialect 
become in their mouths 33, «pror, 3f3, fqofra 1 , &c. They have, 
therefore, preserved in its integrity the old habit Of the' Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the 3 as 3, throughout. On the other hand, 
the lower class of the Konkani population preserve, the. Paisaci 
peculiarty of reducing 3. in all cases to 3 and pronounce TToff, 
SFfnr, dec., as TFfi", 3T3r, # 3 , &c., and this peculiarity we find 
in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bengali. Thus the 
wordlk with a 3 in them in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi and 
Panjabi, given above, have the following forms in Hindi < 
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3R, +.i|l«il, 1RT, 'fll'l'll. dsR, iffT, Or «R, 3R5IT, 

<4*1 or «id , Sis'll, dW*u or dHdl : id^ or ,.. ; m 

„ ; And suck of. these words as are in use in- the Bengali have 
the following •* — . 

*rs?t, sr, f%fT5fr, srr, fR, inR or ir, sm, fro, amr, 

cTWTTj »HT2[ , 1 -*;r 

Other words, in some of which even in Sanskrit a ^ appears, 
are in the Hindi and Bengali thus :— v, 

[Table 83 : Original ^preserved] : -- 

Skr. STTfor, H. ^ or DTR, B.3TRR, but S.srwoy, a Brahman. 
Skr. ^nr in ^Toftlt, H. B. gsr-[«l],.S. qvr-[®3 to hear, 

j- -Skr. ^fer, H. A. right hand. 

Skr. jp (?), H, B. UfTT, S. n?mt, an ornament worn on the 
person, 

Skr. ^m-[ ], H. *pr or ^RT, B. ^RT, S. irjtt blind of one eye. 

Still nr, does appear in Bengali books In a few words such as 
q^rnr ‘ear’, 5JTO, ‘salt’, &c. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 
absent. 

In the principal Prakrit and the Saurasenl, all the Sanskrit 
sibilants are reduced to R. Sanskrit w:ords, therefore,' containing 
the palatal 5]^ and the cerebral % which in the Prakrits came to 
have the dental ** instead, have fee last in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhij .Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to a law of 
Marathi pronunciation, this f, when followed by the palatal 
vowel or semi-vowel f, tf, or it, is transformed into fee palalal sr. 
The foregoing list of words contain many instances that prove 
these points. Thus — 

Table 84 A: Skr. scorer changed tonkin fee Vernaculars ] 

; Table 2. M. H. P. l%, S. %r, Skr. |W; H. Skr. spmii 

G. H. fR, P. PER, S. iff, Skr. 5pf ; H. P.RR, Skr. inf: ; M. TOf; 

H. m Skr. ttm, . . - 

Table 5. M. G. H., &c. #*, *if, &c., Skr. ge*r. . ' . 

id. Tables'll & 8. G. *mrcr, M. nifr, H. mw, B. R5R, Skr. «3«r. 
s.-. Table 14. M, H..Vr, Skr- ftflir; M. H. %, G. W, 
Skr. .A ' •- : _ . 
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Table 24. H. M. fTfaft, Skr. $llW<£l ; Table 34. H.8.SN, 
8kr. 

Table 47. H. P. <rfftr, G. <flw, Skr. <rf^T ; Table 46. H. mi, 
M. P. K&i, Skr. Wfl. 

Table 36. H. ^TjJT, P. M. WTo!T, Skr. ; Table 63. M. ^r foa r, 
H. P. *mgn, &c., Skr. M. ft^r, &c., Skr. f%smr. 

Table 69. H. or %W, &c., Skr. ; Table 73. H. 

S. 5g, Skr. sr*T ; Table 74. P. H. M. G. ^Nr, Skr. ; H. g?r, S. ^ot, 
Skr. 5jor as above. &c. 

H. tfNft, M. ftiw, G. %*m, Skr. f^nr Table 65. 

Other instances are • — 

[Table 84 B = The same : si. or % ohanged to u;in the Vernaculars] 
M. WoE, H. flTcJ, Skr. W ‘ a school ’ or * an establishment. 

M. wsr, H. w ; Skr. * a dart ’. 

M. G. fmPofr, H. ‘ a chain ’, Skr. spp*T. 

M. H. *ssr, Skr. ^ ‘ dry’. 

H. #er, Skr. %3T ‘ to learn \ 

H.#=r, Skr. to grind’. 

H. M. G. ?rrcr, Skr. HTST ‘ destruction ’. 

S. sw, Skr. ^ ‘ to rain 
H. P. S. %sr.‘ a bed,* Skr. ST**TT. 

[ Table 84 C : The Same : More Modern Instances ] 

Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in whioh they were treated 
in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit si; and ^ are reduced to *t, as in the 
H. ff&rr ‘ to thirst, ' Skr. fp;; ‘ entrance, ’ Skr. U%ST ; ‘ a 

hatchet’, Skr. ^ ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ Skr. 1%1T- 
; S. ‘ race, ’ ‘ descent, ’ Skr. ^ 1 to rain, ’ Skr. 5 

‘to subdue, ’Skr. ; P. ‘ sorrow, ’ Skr. stor ; 

*BTRC ‘quietness,’ Skr. tOTTf^cT; TOTJJT ‘God,’ Skr. H. =l#ET, G. 

‘ a year, ’ Skr, «r$; G. ^Tf ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. &c. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi 
retain therefore the vocal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestors 
pf pronouncing Sanskrit t.and si; as 
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Of the words given above, the *fr*r, %?T5J, tfar and %5T of the 
Hindi become 1^T*T, ^mCt, iii=r. and in Marathi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have%nr‘ cowdung ’ 
Skr. ; %*rar ' a tree, ’ Skr. I%JT ; ‘ moss, ’ Skr. %rvryr; T%^t‘a 

ladder, ’ Skr. stTT, &c. Even the original of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as sounder those conditions, as 
'red lead, ’ Skr. f%5£C:; W ‘to sew, ’ Skr. 

‘mother’s sister, ’ Skr. *ng^*rr, &c. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided ; and we have thus %*T ‘ a horn, ’ l%*3f ‘ to learn’ ‘to 
sew, ’ ‘ blackwood, ’ Skr. RRR, %F?r, Skr. 3Ttqr &c. But we 

have also such words as ‘ sprinkling, ’ Skr. ‘to 

boil, ’ f%5T * ladder, ’ &c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 
to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound 5£is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is shown by such 
forms as sr for *f * what ? ’ , ^R'STr ‘ do, ’ &c., and in some provinces 
it is freely used for in many words. 

The Bengali forms of such of the above words as are used in 
the language have si; for the Hindi if, as • — 

[ Table 85 = Bengali si; for Hindi *T ] 

B. H. B. H. 

5p%gr to dry. ftm# remtt a jackal. 

SfRVf to hear. the silk cotton tree. 

#rt to sleep, 3£3" ^ trunk of an 

'ITSt' Tiyr near. elephant. 

f%nr tff*r a horn. fsrs^ blackwood. 

3TST 3TO a mosquito. a dart 

wr^T ^ a buffalo, iterant f fo T frg rg afire-match. 

Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many words* 
derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit, 
which contain tC.in them. The objeot of the authors in these cases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre- 
sent the correct Bengali pronunciation. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even Sanscrit 
for a long time to arrive at the clear conviction that his vocal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation of*?; or T, but only of 31, 
58 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’a Work*, VoL IV.] 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit ^becomes in his mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the MagadhI, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 

[ Table 85 A •• 5T changed to s? in the Vernaculars J 

cphas a tendency to pass off into as we observed in going 
over the Pali. For the Pali from the Skr. * cowdung,’ 

we have in S.., 3 PJT in G., &., from another form of the 

word ; and for the Pali 'STT, Skr. 5TT3r * the young of an elephant,’ 
we have in H. M. &c., the Pr. form being 3W. For the Skr. 

the G. has and %^t‘last,’ ‘end,’ with the suffixes 

B\ 5" and ; for Skr. W ‘ rind ', H. has s5s?r, for Skr. ‘ hemp ’, 
O. has ; for wsrUTT ‘carpenter,’ which is ’pTTT in the other 
dialects and must have been pronounced 3JcTTT by the Bengalis, 
the B. has and 0. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B : changed to ^ in Hindi ] 

In Hindi Skr. ^ is often pronounced as *€. as in for WT, 
‘spoken dialect VSW for 5^, W forhu, futjTJT for RW, &c. This is to 
be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyamdina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the s occurring in 
their books throughout as fd. But other directs also have a few 
instances of this change, as P. M. G., S. for Skr. m. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following : — 

[ Table 86 : Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars ] 

Pr. M. G. mnvr, Skr. UTO a Jacktree. The H. has also 
but more commonly gfPST. 

Pnwtr, M. r*rt, H. w, P. Skr. edible lotus root. S. 
has r%. 

Pr. G. H. P. *jrrat, Skr. wfw cough, 

There are a good many modern instances: — 

[ Table 87 » Mutes aspirated in the Vernaculars j 

M. mw, G. irpfr, H. mm, Skr. an axe* 
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M. G. qrrcr, H. qmr-qrfHr-qn# , I P. qrr^-qn^-qrraT, S qmfHrrfr, 
B. 'd^T-TTRft, Skr. qT^T a noose. 

M, rawer, G. rwrai, H. rararar, S. raww, P. rawtrrr, Skr. 
accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with H^T?. 

< G. TTt?f, H. f%wwr, Skr. to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. U3T, H. tT3t, or *rrf, P. Skr. *Tr<3?T wheat. M. has *T§[ . 

M. G. 0. fra - , P. ff-sfrr, S. fj-f? r, H. B. Pr. &§t, 

Skr. 3TR?T bone. 

B. fff knee, H. ftfK, by interchange of places, Skr, 

Pr. 3l#r? 

P. WT, B. O. w, Pr. Skr. WT vapour. 

M. W a bunoh, Skr. 

P, *W, S. TPS all, Pr. frssf, Skr. Tra. 

M. ^prtar safe, well, Skr. ^T3f. 

■ r H. P. M. garb, Pr. %TT, Skr. qsr. 

M. ^-gWT chaff, H. ■g^-’^TT, P- IpRIwr, G. spT-g?f, B, W, 
Skr. fff ; S. has ff -ifr. 

[ Table 86 A = Aspiration transferred ] 

In some cases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. qfftr, Skr. spjfa', we have the M. <pr in which the 
^ combines with and the M. dial, g^r in which it combines with 
v. In the same manner the Skr. fTT ‘ sheep ’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhram&a suffix ^ or or which in M. 

and G. assumes the form of JT5T and W3T, the $ combining with ^ , 
and in H. and P., of *nrr, in which the f being combined with the 
preceding $ destroys the nasal character of the sound. P. hasJTgT 
also, and G. W^T, and B. and O. WIT as well as By a similar 
absorption of the ^ sound and the reduction of the nasal to a mere 
Anusvara, we have H. P. WTT ( masc. WWT ), G. w, B. wfsfr, from 
Skr. wffvr 1 a feamale buffalo, ’ and G.M. Wo? from Pr.TWTW, Skr. TWST 
with the suffix cT, through an intermediate form mss® or WfTT. 
We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr.* wwr 
for Skr. -HW, through the intermediate form which has been 
preserved by the G. in TtPTT'j ‘to remember ’ or ‘remind,’ 
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Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 
in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some of 
the vernaculars : — 

[ Table 88 = Mutes aspirated ] 

Skr. gjssr humpbacked, Pr. M. hut P. E%3Tr, EL pit, 

B. f#, O. sFHT, S. fsfr; M. fsnrr also. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. #553%, M. %o5T, G. t%o5T, B. 0. or 
f%5rr; the rest #55. 

Skr. W potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. M.^m, H. P. W^C, 

O. ijmr, B. snsayr. 

Later instances are : — 

P. Tf^r, S. sgsr a well, Skr. wtef:. 

P. fpurr to touch, H. |pJT, Skr. igT. 

M. -crmr, P. H. ut*k, Skr. num?r. 

G. ## lap, Skr. JS’ra'. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants con- 
tained in a word interchange places we have •• — 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants ] 

5^ ‘slow’ in M., Pr. fgsflr and Skr. 55Tp?, #55T in H. and P. and 
Sig and 555% in G. 

M. *nr ‘daughter-in-law, ’ Pr. go^r, Skr. 5OTT. 

M. ‘forehead,’ Pr. cnro, Skr. 5555R-, See. 

There are a good many more modern instances = — 

H, qf^ermm to recognize, Pr. msftsrm, Skr. mmf%?T-(3TT);T, 

P. WW. 

H. qflrnr to dress, Pr. VR^mr, Skr. <trur ; P. THReatr to cause 
to dress. In both.the last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have mQmi also ; G. qtg by the loss of s\ 

G. «Tfr^ beloved, Pr. srgf, Skr. 
easy, Pr. 155?, Skr. 13 W. 

^5T^t a cat, Skr. fiteT55 ; 3VT55gr455 topsy-turvy, the M. form 
being 3555W55H-, Pr. 5^r-g- T^csr-f , Skr. 3rmr%r q%*a\ 

M. $rajr or §rq# tail, G. having or p?T, Skr. ysiT, with the 
suffix a:, the being changed to sy by the usual M. rule ancl the 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal 51, 
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M. vjr^ip little, Pr. sfRs, Skr. UTfaj, with the suffix W. 

S. a bunch of flowers, Skr. UVs ; letwii loose, Pr. 

Skr. RrivR. 

H. M. &c., from Skr. as in Table 75. 

Treatment of Skr. Conjuncts in the vernaculars. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits, in the order 
I have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali. 
And first I will give a few instances of those in which the second 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[Table 90 •• Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled] 
Skr. act, business, Pr. qjfU, P. gnrr, S. H. G. M. O. T^U. 
Skr. nu heat of the sun, Pr. H. NTH ; M. G. B. 0. tW in the 
sense of ‘ sweat. ’ 

Skr. =qru skin, leather, Pr. U»U, P. S. uw, H. G. B. UTW, 
0. uu, M. urn in umi. 

Skr. Pr. grsf, S. M. G. H. P. q?rsr. The M. has, how. 
ever, the dento-palatal U here. 

Skr. gmr ear, Pr. Tnror, P. WRI, S. m, H. G. M. B. O. STR. 

Skr. gift a leaf, Pr. 'nror, P. TUT ( of a book ), S. qg, H. G. M. tr, 

G. Tig ( of a book ), P. S. O. TR in the sense of * betel leaf . * 

Skr. f^n to solicit, supplicate, Pr. fmioier, H. G. M. URV-[uT-f-dT]; 

H. also itubn. 

Skr. TT^rr a queen, Pr. umff ( ? ), G. P. S. M. B. O. TTtrfr, H. luff. 
Skr. UUT a signal, Pr. uworr, P. UU, H. G. UR; H. uu also. 

Skr. U^ITTR the sacred thread, Pr. <riuuit«ri^l (?), H. P. w)«', 
S. 5PRt, G. 3RT?, M. 3TRf. 

Skr. ur to make over, Pr. 3RT, G. sur-[f ]. 

Skr. UUT to consign, deliver, Pr. UUR, H. P. S. UTT-[ HT-UT-9J ], 
M. G. UTT-[®r-f ]• 

Skr. UT a serpent, Pr. P.UR, S. ug, H. G. M. B. O. UTT. 

Skr. sacred grass, Pr. ^r, S. US, H. UW or UR, G. KTU or 
KlUt. 

Skr. VT 3 ? sound, call, Pr. UK, P.UK ( subs, & verb), H. M. G.UR. 
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Skr. 8ft? a frog, Pr. SJTf, P. H. G. spfr, S. 

Skr. boiled rice, Pr. to, P. wr, S. H. M, G. B. 0. vtrt. 

Skr. frP red, Pr. W, P. S. H. G. TTcit, M. TRTT in mmt 
a red sour fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. m slept, Pr. *JrT, P. gvrr, S. G. 5%. 

Skr. mud, Pr. mpt, H. or epufT, G. 

Skr. tT8P to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. ffm, P. cRB'flrr, S. 

M. 0. 5Tf%"<r, H. G. aT^-[JiT-f ]. 

The following are instances in which though the second 
member of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first 
pound are added to it : — 

[ Table 91 : Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunot J 

( a ) Conjunct ft of a sibilant and a mute , 

Skr. tm hand, Pr. ff«r, P. par, S. rg, H. G. fm, M. B. 0. 5 m. 

Skr. 5 % fiat, Pr. gft, P. m, S. gft, H. G. M.ijj, O. ijf*, 

B. W. 

Skr. nw stone, Pr. WT, P. qsan:, S. H. G. <mrr or TWT, 
M. twc, B. to or qrarr, 0. <m. 

Skr. <jiy back, Pr. si'-l%-qg', vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. sresrm sending, Pr. qsnror, S. vgqj, H. qsTHT, Braj q£r%, 
M. qraro, B. qrar^T. 

Skr. 5J5ar a kind of grass, Pr. nlrSlT, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. bprtsf head, Pr. JTfnrsT, P. *mrr, S. mit, H. M. B. WTOT, G. 
wrs£, M. *mr, 0. to. 

Skr. spfRj a book, Pr. qtfsm, P. H. M. &o. as in Table 5. 

Skr. sn reg sat, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. or sight or seen, Pr. or T$jJ,P. fe§r-f%U, and 
the rest as in Table 2. 

Skr. tou hot, Pr. Smg, G. gvf , M. wt ; M. G. S. gv* as in TOjrar- 
511-% for 3«uiWd6' the hot season. 

Skr. 5RT to bathe, Pr. efT or »flaT, P. H, M. G. ; 

B. H, afT also, 
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. Skr. thumb, Pr. sftf , P. afosar, S. arT^t, H. a^r, G. afcjjsr, 

M. an(*rar. 

Skr. f%f%T to spread, Pr. f%TaF^T, P. m^PRT, S. H. G. M. 

!% 5 fT-[ HT-g-ift ] to be scattered. 

Skr. dry, Pr. p. S. H. w^t, G. «sat, M. wqn\ 
B. O. ^r. 

Skr. 3TT®T vapour, Pr. q*-qr, S. H. G. *m, M. mr, P. *nq?, 
B. O. «iq. 

Skr. shoulder, Pr. H. M. $dgT, G. ?3T5rt ; but H. mostly 
has ^rr and g?fcrT, P. ^rr, B. 0. 

Skr. wra; behind, Pr. P. pNir, H. qfir, qr#, G. qTff. 

Skr. hot season, Pr. T*T§T, M. dial *fnr. 

Skr. proper name, Pr. =Pig, vernaculars as in Table 1. 

[ Table 92 = the Same as in Table 91 ] 

(b) Conjunds of a dental and a heavy % 

Skr. ^rartrue, Pr. W, P. H. S. H. M. ^FST, G. ^rt^, 
B.^rNrr. 

Skr. 5f?«r of garrer to dance, Pr. aST, P. :mr or ^-[w], S. *Fsr-[«5], 
H. M. G. Hi^r-[>rT-<fr-t], B. 0. ?m%vr. 

Skr. g?tr a dance. Pr. P. qi’q, S. qT^, H. M. G. B. O. stW, 
Skr. death, Pr. frra - , H. #q. 

S3 ... . .. 

Skr. ^rtn ♦4sn*«i of u?ut^F5[[^iTct to recognize, Pr. q^rf^aTfer, H. qft- 
^T*T, P. qSTVT, B. f%H or f%Rqj,by dropping the first two consonants. 

Skr. 3ffq?T of to be produced, Pr. S^qST, P. S. H. M. G. q3f- 
[wfHS-qT-*q.f]. 

Skr. »mr of to be intoxicated, Pr. trsr, M. nwof. 

Skr. f^FT lightning, Pr. fqssj; , M. G. arto, P. ftsr, S. rtg. 

Skr. aw to-day, Pr. arsr, P. a*sr, S. ar^, S. M. G. B. Srfsr, 
B. 0. 3*rf§r. 

Skr. of f|q?rra to sweat, also to boil, Pr. f%3r, P. l%Sr®rr to 
be soaked, S. H. mg^T-f%srm ( causal ), M. ^rs#, G. ftsif, 
. Wnffr, 

Skr. WST a barren woman, Pr. #5?r or qs^t, p. sj^rf, S. fttff, 
H. 0, 5TT5T, G. M. m or wfer, B. mr. 
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Skr. #arr evening, Pr. ^fcsrr, P. S. wr, S. H. ^r, M. G, 

H. B. =efer, 0. 

Skr. J«r of gwfcT to know, Pr. P. f^urr, H. S. l?r[HTJ!i] ; 
B. 0. 1%5TT, M. G. fsr-pT-f]- 

Skr. rrw middle, Pr. ?T 3 ^r, P. ipJsr or HT^r, S. Wig, H. m?T ormsr, 
M. WT5=ft, B. WRT. 

Skr. ^ battle, Pr. W& of for prw, P. ^r, H. 5 ^, 
B. &*( ( in #TR ), M. U?r. 

When ^ as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro- 
nounced, the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is W, sat, and «*r according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are sr, and sgr, The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars 

f Table 93 : % as second member of a conjunct changed to %sr, s*r, 

xxr, sr, ] 

Skr. !er abstract termination, Apabhr. % H. VT aB in |OTT old 
age, WTHT'TT fatness, S. % as in tTrf’Jfrdt humanity, from HT 05 man, 

Skr. fafa abstract termination, Pr. fur, Apabhr. H. 'WTor’nrr 
as in celibacy ; S. 'Tqj or mrit as in womanhood, 

WcfanTtl humanity ; M. or T®TT as in WTtprW or huma- 

nity; P. gor as in fwarr'ns'tf childhood, &c. 

Skr. feeling of repulsion, Pr. 3*t»r, M. ^spt. 

Skr. left door, Pr. cfit or 9Tt, P. H. G. m, P. S. M. *ft. 

Skr. WW all, Pr. W®, H. wsr, P, ww, S. wg, G. Wf for w*r. 

Skr. ^ to burn, Pr. ST?* or =rsr, S. SRqj, P. sroSHT-srawr, H. 5t3wr- 
*T 5 ynr, G. sraf-lwt, M. sradt and dial dr where 9 seems to be hard- 
ened, B. O. dll' in dtfisrr. 

Skr. 3T®T above, erect, Pr, 3 ^t, S. sNf, M. O. S'Wr, B. Wf. 

Skr. fSrfT tongue, Pr. T%srrr, M. H. P. G. «fnr, B. 0. S. f§W. 

Skr. W3T banner, Pr. ST&f ; with the suffix or it, S. $fit* 

P. H.^r,M.$tr. 

Similarly 3TTcTR(, with the loss of the nasal sound of 3T, becomes 
stwflff in the Prakrits and arrowr in M. O. G., 3Tfq«t in B., W in S. 
and arm in H. P. 
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Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
•followed by tr or f, probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. 'Treats ‘ to 
sound ’ or ‘play on a musical instrument, ’ we have P. 33rre<JTr, 
H . 3PHHT, M. &c.; from Skr. 1%T ‘sleep, ’ M. HTST ; P. H. eirgT 

‘trifling,’ ‘vain’, S. sti^t, from very probably, Skr. -. M. 

H. TTFST from Skr. -iTR? which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of HRR, though 13T33 is usually given ; 
M. H. G. # #, M. % Pr. i% % from Skr. 


[ Table 94 : ( c ) The conjunct at ( when the sibilant is pronounced 
like sp, ) and f^r, and ] 

f a moment, Pr. 11% P. 1%nt, S.l%<JT, H. 
Skr. j I%H, G. um, M. ( dial. ) I%JT a festival, 

(. Pr.^JT, M.1%3, M. HOT for 15W. 


Skr. a knife, a razor, Pr. gTST-RaiT, P. fpHr, S. *§fr, 

H. grr-ff, B. 0. M. gft. 

ai ,, r. . . a -D CHlWSn', P. H^T, S. WjfT.H. G. HTOT. 

Skr. m^T a fly, Pr. g. g. 0. TTt#r, M. TtrerT. 


Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. or £-WT, M. ; the 
rest or 3^13" as in Table 5. 

Skr. W a bear, Pr. rcssr, S. r%, H. G. TTS, M. flH. 


Skr. to shave, hew, Pr. <T^, P. H^nrr, M. fTCHOT, G. are£. 

Skr. a field, M. W from Pr. %TT ; the rest %?T. 

Skr. 3 th a calf, Pr. 3*5®, P. S. 3®, H. 31 «TT, 3WT, 3®, G. 3®, 
B. 3TH-K1, 0. 3Tf-[fr], M. 3W-[%-]; P. H. 3WT, S. 2P3f, 
B. ^raT.M. Sf=t-[,#], &c., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 
animal’, from the same. 

Skr. a fish, Pr. P. S. *rg, H. HI? or W®, B. O. 
JITS'. M. tTTHT. 

Skr. lap, Pr. H. M. 

The conjunct st. sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of St., The Sanskrit 3TT is sgv in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H, 5R3T, M. HTVT and 
in which last 3T stands for the preposition 3 . % is Pr. from 
which we have M. IgMui ‘to waste away’, and from $fr«r we have 
S. tfwt, H. #T, &o. 

9 » 1 B. a. BUndeiW Woeka, YoL IT. | 
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[ Table 95 • (d) Instances in which a dental is changed to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous I. ] 

Skr. to increase, Pr. 9g;, H. TOIT or 3rTS«TT, M, too], B, 
0. ^rfro. But P. S. G. to or w-( tos-I ) 

Skr. to cut, Pr. g| f p. or si^nr, S. 

Skr. TOF-fl? a carpenter, Pr. P. ®rf^, H. sr?f, 0. srt?, 

B. snu, S - a ^ 

Skr. to let off, to leave, Pr. 9f . , P. S. H. TO^TT, 

B. 0. Ur^rr, H. iJTTO, M. Toot, perhaps from the same, as also H. 
«rm^rr, M. 

Skr. 5RT to cut, Fr. , P. S^rr, S. q^, PI. TOm, B. qnreqT, G. 
tprilf, M. qspA 

Skr. a cosmetic, Pr. 3®f£sr, S. TOng, H. TOT*, M. 3OT, G. 

TO&. 

Skr. %5RT a boatman, Pr. %q^f, H. 

Skr. TOT a half more, Pr. TT|, H. P. B. O. TO, S. TOT-f, S. M. 
ITR", G. TOT. 

We will now prooeed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled : — 

f Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains] 

Skr. W-O:] fled away, Pr. TOT~[3Tf ], H. tot, S. To". 

Skr. <3?T adhered to, connected, Pr. 3”!, P. 5JTO or in TO^TT, 
S. OT in «W, H. M. G. TO-t^TOT-g ] B. TOT, 0. tjSTPtaT. 

Skr. naked, Pr. TOr-taff], P. H. TO, S. TO, G. TOt, 

M. TO-Orj, 0. tot. 

Skr. a cord, a rope, Pr. TT%", P. H, TT#, S. B. G. 0. TTft, H. 
G. tW in the sense of ‘reins’. 

Skr. fit, Pr. sffrn, P. ?ff*T or sfiTO, S. srts, H. G. sfW, H, M. 

Skr. H«r void, empty, Pr. sflw, P. or S5T, S. #T, H. 8?T or 
M. q«Tf. #T has acquired the sense of ‘insensibility’ also. 
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Skr. TOT of TOTTir to regard, Pr. jtott, P. KW, S, TOg, M. G H, 
*R-[ ot-f-RT]. 

Skr. 8TOW to explain, Pr. ?wnt, P. ? ^TnpTT , H. S ff Rif T 
explain or praise, S. ^wruiui; praise, G. TOroji, H. qnqr°W. 

Skr. TOR desert, Pr. RCT, M. G. TO, G. m, S. ifoj. 

Skr. ®TO a tiger, Pr. TO, P. H. B. 0. Errs, S, tot, M. G. snj. 

Skr. mt front part, Pr. sto, S. tot, H. tout ; P. before, 
G. «TT*Tr, G. 3TITO before, B, 3TOT, O, TOS first of all. 

Skr, TO awheel, Pr. ^cm, P. R®, S. ^ (both) a potter’s 
wheel, H. TOP, TOT, in the sense of a ‘milestone ’, G, M, TOP, B, 
TOET. 

Skr. q? a leaf, Pr. T?T, P. qvr, S. <wf a playing card, H. qra, tot, 
fWT, G. qfiTP, M. TO blade of a knife, M. TOTT a collection of dry 
leaves. 

Skr. tot moon, Pr. TO?, P. ^?, S. Rf, H, G- M- B, 0, Rfcfc H, 
TO also. 

Skr. as in Table 34. 

Skr. sm a cloud, Pr. sro, H. tots*, M. to or 3TTW ( from 
amrfsr), G. tot. 

Skr. P*> an( l other forms with 3T as in Table 93. 

Skr. TO# a side, Pr. qm, S. tot, P. TORTT, H. to, G. TO, M. 
TOff near, i. e. by one’s side. 

When ^followed by *r is changed to this last sound prevails 
over the ??, and the conjunct becomes ^ in the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the 
vernaculars : — 

[ Table 97 : tf is changed to jj] 

< Skr. qTOT rotation, turn, Pr. qgTST, H. TOT, M. G. O. TO5T. 

Skr. «TTO changed, Pr. *3% or V^T, P. H. TOTT, P. ToSHT, M. G. 

Skr. a bedstead, Pr. qgy, P. <rS*r,‘S. vm, H. M. G. *cm t 
B. or mm, 0. 

, Pif following are instances of other cases of the same change ; 
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Skr. frsf to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. vr&, P. M, G. JToS-[ 

H. S. *rt-[ht-«S]. 

Skr. STltq; ginger, Pr. T, M. 3n%. H. P. B. have arrqj, G. 
from Pr. atfsr. 

Skr. art^U wet , Pr. 3TipT, SpT, M.aft#, S. err^t, H; srrar, 

H. has srr^T also from Pr. 3TCST. 

P. H. M. iTOT, G. S. wr, B. w, from Skr. through the 
change of ^to 3[ and of the conjunct to gj. 

When 3C, the first sound of ar, prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of w, the conjunct becomes Pir. Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars * — 

| Table 98: i*T changed to ] 

Skr. far a tree, Pr. SW, P. H. w. 

Skr. to keep, to protect, Pr. P. ^worr, S. H. also 

srcpTT, M. Gv w-[6r41, B. O. ftw. 

Skr. to mark, Pr. STOPS, M. G. art 35*r acquaintance. 

Skr. %SfT to learn, Pr. f%W, P. fwotT, S. fwor, H. nhprr, 
G. fro, M. i%Epifr, B. 0. ftrfiqqT- 

Skr. sr=r a field, Pr. Wf, P. '«ff, S.%g or H. B. 0. %cT, G. kff 
in%ffr agriculture. 

Skr. Efr% a side, of the abdomen, Pr. fi%5r, P. app or 
S. tpj%, H. G. apr. 

Skr. f$$rr hunger, Pr. Sf PSh P- m S. par, H. G. B. par, 
M. B. O. VW. 

Skr. 5 r$P»r to anoint, an unguent, Pr. JTpgw, P. rrpqor butter, 
S. wrasroj anoint, butter, H. *rppr or rrnpr butter, B . 0. frnpr butter* 
srrr%qT to anoint, M. rmyor to anoint, G. frmor butter. 

Skr. gfr^TT examination, Pr. vftTOT, H. P. B. 0. TO<f, M. G. S, 

•vm. 

Skr. ar% the eye, Pr. stfro, P. erpr, S. arf%, H. G. arkr, B. 0. 3TT%. 

Skr. pk milk, Pr. #T, S. P, F. M. G. kk: a dish of rioe 
and milk, O. ijflfr. 

Skr. tr%q;T and as in Table 93. 

Skr. 3% sugar-cane, Pr. gpg or PRg, H. 3TF or P. ?TO, 
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Though according to Hemacandra and Yararuci, the ^ of 
STHg, STTT, RT^T, and fg is changed to ^ in the Maha- 
rastrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernacu- 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forms 
as had ^ for the Sanskrit S£. But with the exception of 
and WX which are mentioned as occurring in* the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects* 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians was by no means perfect. The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of 3*%, 
which is unknown to the language, and of enT which is 
have or % which is representative of the Prakrit % and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Yararuci. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did ; but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ- 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hema- 
candra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of ^ only, one of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened, 
as in vmw for qwf , Sk. HT# for raw, Skr. imm* &c. This 

lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
as observed before, 1 by the accent falling on a subsequent syllable* 
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In the Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the compo. 
nents of some conjuncts such as £, sf, 8F, *^, *<$, &c., are not 
assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. Tfc* 
vernaculars have preserved some instances of this process « — 

[ Table 99 : Interposition of a vowel between the members of * 

conjunct ] 

H. y-uSHl' to praise, Pr. ftw, Skr. 

H. 5T»pft, P. 3TUW, B. sugu' fire, Pr. srmnt, Skr. siftt. 

H. 5fTU, srfrtr, M. UW a year, Pr. Skr. So also H. p, 
*rw-[5ir-irr], G. urui, Skr. 

H. fJfeTU tired, Pr. fu^ror, Skr. igw. 

M. tloRr disgust, Pr. Skr. wsr distress. 

M. %#F , stanza, Skr. sgfar ; G. TOT joy, Skr. 5 $ 5 G. *r^m, P. 
njr^iiw, Skr. are later instances of the same nature. 

In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have 'PUTT S. M., &o. ‘exploit’ for sraTT, %fTT, P. G., &c. ‘a 
field’ for $rar, TcfS S. ‘a lotus’ for <T ! 5r, mum P. for fUTT, ffiff S., others 
UTTO, ‘vexation’ for snrcr, UUFT ‘virtue’ H. M. G., &c., for un, &o. . 

But the books and dictionaries of some of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the conjuncts in whioh are 
not changed in any way. This is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the eduoated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose a 
vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent, become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others correotly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern descendants, whether educated or 
uneducated, and it is very much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in such cases write words in their Sanskrit forms 
which, when they are read by themselves or others, are read ip ft 
quite different way. 
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¥he people of Sindh , 1 whether belonging to the higher or lower 
classes, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuct invariably as 
sFrar. Thus Sanskrit *r$rsr as as mm, *ffsr as TO or 

JTHSr, &c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce ££. as 
^ than as ^rsr^ becoming with them ; ; 5TT8T 

TO, or ; *T?T, ^7 ; $TCT, 

SW 5 &c. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as 
mm, and sJamr as as m&, &c., so that they also 

agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making 3F^of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounce 
the properly, though ordinarily they make WSl of it rather than 
as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjuncts the latter member of which is K or 
becoming and mmm, in his mouth. Similarly he 

pronounces Skr. 3Uc*TT as sttTT just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

A8SIMILATION OF MEMBERS OF CONJUNCTS CONTAINING NASALS 

Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
^ 5 T for zprg penalty', iW for ‘to shave 7 , for Skr. 

‘the trunk of an elephant 7 , ^TfT for ^UT, Skr. *3^7 ‘shoulder’, 
for ‘binding for ‘a piece’, ‘to break’ for 

srfsrr or *nf?rr, for ‘a pillar, ’ &c. In the Bengali Wf 
‘a piece’, one of the two ^ sounds of is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have $rm ‘to stop’ 
from mm. In Sindhi we have *Tsr ‘interruption’, for ^np, ! ^T 
‘good’ for xTff, M. ‘madder 7 for ‘a ball' for 

‘a piece of bread’ for ‘to kiss’ for 3*3", &c. Here 

the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one component of the 

1 While I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh, I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 
thing I had to do was to teach correct pronunciation to my pupils. I had no 
great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in making them pronounce 
the other conjuncts; but when I came to ST, all my endeavours to teach 
its correct pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first i[ and then This he did very well, whereupon I told 
him to utter both the sounds one after another immediately ; but instead 
of making 3RC. of them he invariably gave them the form of I then 

fave up attempt in despair. 
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doubled consonants. With this exception, the modern dialects 
have got no cases of the assimilation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these - - — The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under the heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of u to 4 and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen- 
ing of a previous vowel; and these . have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 

Some of the vooal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speaker# 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces rf and Wf as T and sit, 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern MahSrastra 
have a predilection for or to which they reduce ^ in most cases, 1 
the Sindhis make 3W of w, the Bengalis do the same and also pro- 
nounce «=r, ^ and w as vsf, and vr, and the Hindi people reduce 
8t,to3[. These again and the Kohkan lower classes pronounce 
o^as 3 lira the speakers of the Paisscl, and the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to like the speakers of the MSgadhI ; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Maharastrl and SaurasenI characteristic of reducing them to w. 

1 I feel it necessary for the present thus to modify the assertion made in p. 454, 
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The tendency to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis- 
appeared except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, * which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few cases I have mentioned, though the 
words changed in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro- 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi- 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend- 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Desya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are but a more developed form of the 
Prakrits. But to place this hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaculars ; and this I 

propose doing in the next two lectures. 

’ 

i 
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LECTURE V 


Remnants of the Older Grammatical Forms in the 
Northern Vernaculars 

I have already directed your attention to the accent on the 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowel of the last syllable is shortened in some cases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or silent ar. 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they arc in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influence of this accent as 
I have already mentioned. 

Case Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

Now on account of these processes, the nominative singular 
termination afr of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in ar is some- 
times shortened to H and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as M. and 3TPTH ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 
plural terminations sir and T of this case are also dropped every- 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as 5T«r S., 5TO 
H„ ijfiT M. G. &c. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also except in the case of the Sindhi, which has 5?£- 

In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna- 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhramsa and accordingly the singulars of the two cases 
are the same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
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ease made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars ; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 
of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general. 
Thus we say ?fr 3TO M. * I do a work/ ^ zpm 3^5 ^G-., 

S„ vt m w&j P., & ^mr §r H., suit or n* or 

% B. t E 3 OT ^ 3U# 0„ in which instances etc. are really 
accusatives and we do not use 

and which forms are generally referred to the accusative. 

The masculine nom. and acc. sing, form in E was in the Apa~ 
bhrarhSa extended by analogy to the neuter singular also ; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in 3T have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations 5 but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa f plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding 3? into 
T at TO *a fruit’ sing., qrar ‘fruits’ pi. 

This neuter pi. termination is applied in Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pL of fem, nouns ending in 3T as in nfl’ ‘nights* H., 
‘women S. and *Tijr ‘words’ P., though the f is changed.’ to 3 *r 
in the last two cases, 

The change of the final syllables 3T3TT of Prakrit words result- 
ing from such Sanskrit words as 3 UUTfT#:-^t, qrop-fr, etc. to 

3TT by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to art, into which the two vowels aie combined in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gu jarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 
the change of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns 3F& or 3PT 
arising from such Sanskrit words as have been 

changed to i in the Marathi and to t in Gujarati and to m in 
seme of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 
The pi. of such neuter nouns, most of which are formed by 
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the addition of ^ and may be called augmented nouns, is formed by 
the addition of the Apabhraihsa t, which being rendered emphatic 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous ar or light g and thus we 
have %afr for Ap. qsaraar + ? » Skr. + srrfo 

Fem. nouns inf or f add ari as ur€r-utf%TTT H., urfisii p 
This ur or art represents the combination of u or sr with f ; such 
nouns as 'drat being derived from urffspr = utr%sir. In Panjabi 
after fem. nouns in sir the f appears distinct, as arar a calamity, 
5i^rf nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pi. f, shortened from ait, as utg-g- ‘mares’ 
nom. pi.; f^rr ‘murder ‘murders’; antf a ‘woman,’ ^ ‘women’ 
nom. pi. This last has sntfr also like the P. ttkt. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
respect is intended as tiufrwrfsr arr^r. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the Apabhramsa period. 

The nom. pi. termination of maso. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was 3fT, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider- 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Gujarati ; while the of 
the Prakrit acc. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two cases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented, nouns have dropped both the termi- 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhramsa instr. sing, tr which 
is used after nouns in ar and the plural if reduced to f. In all the 
modern languages the f of the Apabhramsa forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi- 
nation sr and we have h and rfr which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of such we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. and Oit. have q; for the sing, 
and the last has f for the pi. 

The loc. Apabhramsa if from the Pali T% and the Skr. is 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns in ar, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced to srr after the augmented nouns in 3TT; as 
Pcff’r, prat eto. There are instances of the other locative in such 
as tw and ph ( Pigui nil g*gT Sfilr ‘you should go in my opinion*’ 
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where TO" is hardly an instrumental) ; hut here evidently the 
termination is confounded with the ^ of the instrumental and 
we have HlfQT TO lit. u bv my opinion/ ' 

The dative is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. W 
and Pr. But I have not found it in the Jnanesvarl and in 
its place we have 3TT in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialects of the languages have any- 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in but it is confounded 
with the corresponding of the fern, and with the locative and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhramsa form in f is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in f , the anusvara being dropped. 

(X) tottt f§rcfr 

‘The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of India/ 
From the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 

( 2 ) m | tot t *rw mm \ iff*. 

Pancopakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka. 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant ft. The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental Sr in pronouns, as HW, sW, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations err, err, 3=T3T and 
sms. The first is from the pronominal instrumental ft of the 
Apabhramsa and *fT of the Prakrit ; sir and 3T from f of the former 
and 3FT and errsr from the corresponding Prakrit. The locative 
and its shortened form f are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in 3T as in the older dialects, as or ip - PT# ‘he fell into 
a well. ' 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in §" with the f dropped and the # 
amalgamated with the preceding 3? into sir as ‘from a house,' 
the locative pi. If as ^TTT 4 in the house the instrumental pi. $f as 
W stff ‘by the hands’ and the locative sing, in T as 
‘in his court/ The insfcr. in ^ is also ordinarily used in the form 

of If. .. .. . 
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The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in «j, but the 
instrumental n is common. The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The instrumental also has q, though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

tr«r m %% wii i 
nftmr rent » 

4 The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 
haste with a desire to catch it. ’ 

srfnnr %i¥rc tre sflR^p qfi%53' i 

4 Having heard ( this ) the heart of BhaimI was oppressed by 
love. 4 

yftfn % sio.ririM'i 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky ! ' 

The Oriya also possesses the loo. in q and as in the B. and G. 
it is confounded with the instr. in «t, the nasal being lost, as 5 # 
‘in or by the hand.’ This dialect has the Pr. abl. in z also as fig 
‘from the hand.’ 

The nom. pi ait or 3" of fern, nouns in arr or £ is preserved in 
the Mai., Goan, and Cit. as sffu, fsrnt ; m^T, flre# ; and fft^T, 
but the two latter are derived from t,the£ Skr. lyrrf^Er and ut te gq, 
which are nouns ending in 3U. The final art, which alone 
remains after the elision of the consonant is;, dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have fjl# and 
The ait or 3^ of the plural of the original Prakrit mf%3U3it-3 is 
also dropped like the ah or 7 of utgaiHJ in the ordinary 
Marathi Ut3T ; and, just as the previous vowel; in 'this latter 
is lengthened in consequence the accent and the resulting 
form is ffrer, so the previous an of ^ufi'3Tr-3TT-3' and-ntferr-sTt-^, 
being accented, remains and we have nresir and • qtg^TT for 
and niftsTT ; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in which the ait or 
3T ot Maso. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we have ’tret and ^T3t 
etc. ; so also is the ait-*? of the fern, preserved and wej have *TT?qf, 
^pfretc. 
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As to unaugmented fem. nouns in ? or f, the final is, of course, 
dropped by the penultimate accent, but in the plural it is 
preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural 
which is unaccented is dropped, as sing., pi., Skr. 5%, 
‘creeper’; R?nr sing., 5#jfr pi., Skr. *rr*fc¥r ‘sister’ ; sing, 
pi. ‘sides’ ; sing., %3T pi., Skr. ' etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi. 3RT is preserved in 
Gujarati ; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what- 
ever and the process is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in ait also, which formed 
their nom. and acc. pi. formerly by adding 3TT, as VRT sing., uRt 
pi., but now often viRiaiT. The sindhi also has preserved the 
fem, 3T, as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 

Pronouns in the vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is ait in M. H. P. S. and 
^ in G. 0. and B. 0. have also. The of the latter is another 
form of the nom. art to be traced perhaps to the old MagadhI nom. 
sing, as in ST3R for Skr. The correlative is at in M. 

and H. and a in G. and R in P. S. and V in B. and O. The 

Hindi has # also. The at is the old Pr, nom. sing., but the 

oblique base in P. S. B. and O. is the old a. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is & as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is H., P. and qffor G. M. and 
% O. and B. — also 0. The #nr and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. 3RUT which stands for the Skr. sa ; . 

The near demonstrative is R or R in H. P. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other ways ; and the nom. pi. is *t. The 
first is to be referred to the Ap. RT, Pr. Skr. ; and the 
latter to SWt Ap. The 3R of the Skr. 3UR is generalised in this 
language-and is to be found in all cases of the pronoun. Hence 

is the nom. pi. The G. has T, M. fT m., fem., if n., — diaL 

ft-fr-fli for the nom. sing., and the regular * m., UT. fem., n. for 
the pi. ; G. has % <ut, ff? nom. sing., and B. ^ all of which are 
from the Ap. RT-R or R. The general oblique base is *T or f in 
M., V G., f or T$ S., and f in the rest, the origin of which is the 
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same, M. P, however, being referred to the Ap. stpt which is the 
generalised form of 

The distant demonstrative has 3T for its base. The nom. sing, in 
H. is art, P?, pi. 1 5 in P. 3TJ, S. f and If and B. # for both. 
The S. has 3T also for the sing. G. has an for the sing, and its 
usual arc# for the pi. All these are to be derived from the Ap. 
ait nom. and ait? acc. pi., traced to sr® of the Skr. pronoun a 
The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun. 

Personal Pronouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. isiffandCit. 
it both of which are to be traced to the Ap. acc. instr. and loc. trf, 
Pr. Uf, Skr. HPT and ufh. The Goan, has irf=r, the G. g, old H. dia- 
lects ft, f , the Dogar dialect of the P. which are all from the 
Ap. to be traoed to the Skr. SfipW,’ the 3" of which is, you will 
remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. sit is at present. The Sindhi siur and sit are further 
corruptions of these. H. P. have also if like the Cit. & the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and O. have g? and S which may 
be traced to the Ap. abl. and gen. sing. Hg, but I should prefer 
considering the ? of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to 3 in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B, and O. for the sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is suisfir, dial, spiff, B. etrfir, 
which is the same as the Ap. 3T?r? traoed by me to the Skr. 3HH%. 
The G. and the 0. are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from 
from generalised from the usual Skr. base 3HH by false ana- 
logy. In au$r, gr is ohanged to wr as it often is. The H. is this 
3T?r but the aspiration is transferred to the initial ®r, and the U, to 
which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is left free. 
The termination tf is also dropped. The S. and P. have 3UTT. Skr. tff 
is sometimes changed in the Pr. to W as in the MagadM and Mah. 

1 Mr. Beames traoes them to g? Ap., 3TffIT*T Skr., but such forms do not exist, 
. Prof. Lassen to whom he refers, only conjectures to aooount for 
but SBfST is clearly derived from Which exists even in Skr. The read- 

ing in the passage from KramSdlsvara given by Lassen is questionable. 
. Hemacandra has distinctly and the form oedurs In many verses. 
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from locative; but in the written Prakrits that have been handed 
down to us, the am of am^ is not found corrupted to W. It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 

The second person sing, is g in all the languages except B. 
which has gt. The H. has If also. Of these is the same as the 
Ap. gt, the f of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through- 
out ; and g£ and If are transferred from the instrumental. The pi. 
is <Pfi in M. from the Ap. gff? similar to a^f?, and the B. grit is 
softened from this. The G. has fW, softened from g%, the 3 being 
changed to si by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which has been 
fully noticed in the last lecture. In the O. the final is drop- 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi ga. The P. has gift 
to be derived from g’ar or gm in the same way as from am. 
The S. has ?r^T, aft, aft, a£, a^tr, aar, sift, aif and 3#. In fr^r we 
have the a to which S' is reduced as in G, and the g of 5 ft analy- 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial a is dropped as we 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in the bases g$T for gfT, for 
sm for gag and for gH, both of which exist in that 
dialect. 

The Verb in the Vernaculars 

The Skr. conjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the 
several classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them- 
selves. Now these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have igf old M. G. 1 to fear ’ from the Skr. 
fsfcft of the 3rd class; pM. G. ‘ to understand faa M. * to be 
cooked, ’ fan S. ‘ to throw, ' am M. G. H., eta * to dance, ’ aaa 
M. G. ‘ to be born, ’ M4a M. G. * to issue forth, ’ gn M. ‘ to fight,' 
ma M. G. ‘ to be maddened ’ and l%a old M. G. ‘ to be Mid ’ from 
the Skr. f»r, few, gn, aarsr, ram, gw, ara and t%a, all belong- 
ing to the 4th class; or SW H. S. B. P. O. from Skr. of the 
5th; am M. G. H. P. etc. * to know, ’ i%a B. O. * to buy ’ and 
S. ' to take ' from the Skr. aim, oKTUTT andUfft of the 9th class. We 
have roots also in the forms which they have in the second and 
sixth classes, as sgl and aT from W and UT of the 2nd, and &f, 
gar, sa - , f&r M., Rsa s., afa ( Skr. ), also mar ‘ to cut, ’ #a from 

the 6th. . 
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'Verbal terminations the Present .~. : j 

il" 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Future, 
'is noVlost, but the form became by phonetic corruption similar 
“to tfidse of the Present and you will remember, that the difftrende 
fewldn ihe two tenses consisted in the intercalatory BT, aftdl- 
' wards dissolved into rft, and thence softened to ft, which, havitfg 
•'dropped itsf in' the vernaculars, melted away and another si^n 
ftltd id he added to the Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
"Present was used in old Marathi and is used even at present ih 
poetry, but in Ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense.' It has a potential signification in some cases as # uf uu- 
^ sjfq. In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
"addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly. the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con- 
junction with it, os£$$fF*. The Brajbhasa agrees with the '<?. 
’il this respect and adds its if as ft In the H. P. and S. it 

dignifies potentiality only? and in the last *Jt masc., tfr fern, arb 
added to the forms to denote present time. *ft is the past part, oif 
the root TU3T3T from Skr. flucT, Pr. fiftur, which means ‘ become ’ in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
'too/ 7 In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
thb auxiliary 3PT, or stir, indicates present time alone. B. 0. pre- 
■djrv'e this tense in the' old sense throughout. '" s 

M. has two forms of this, old Present: — 


*4 ( j 1 , Sing. Plural Sing. Plural ,'t 

X't'i • • v-v 

' t > : ' 2nd,.spftft : SBR FBT ,-.f 

■ 3rd 9R v-fi 

’ • ' In poetry we have and % for w and B as— 

1 tBrat strsi sfifSar » ; ' , 

*;■ ; ' V t> ‘ ' _ ' ' ^ JfiSnetvarl, L 112.. . V] 

x fijfy ?trnfr Bum .erftff saw# t, t . , d 

•. , . Jfianedvarl, III, 162„ 

-termination ? ofthe first person sing, is derived from the 
pr. fft, being simply converted into an anusvara, i. e., ift wheEB 
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pronounced without closing the lips, becomes f . In the sam§ WM:: 
the Pr. E of the pL becomes 3V -The ; 2nd per/ si ng,. !% remains 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final f is dropped in 
consequence of the usual accent on the penultimate; The W of 
Pr. pi loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
cases, and thus we have ^+3?=^. The 3rd per. sing, termination 
is tb© same as in pr., viz. f. The pi. has lost - its nasal and- in 
current Marathi the W also, on account of the penultimate, accent. 

t In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is q, the same as 
in Pr., and to be traced to the Skr.fr of the Sim.'. In the Prakrit 
tlbere is no Atmanepada termination for the 1st per. sin g., but 
still we have q here. This vowel is inserted before . all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb 3n%. 
We have also t in and sRTfT. though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably due to the transference of the final f in 
and to the penultimate syllable. . . 

The first of the two, i. e., the Parasm. set of forms, is used /for 
transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but, denote a^sprt -of 
reflexive action as ‘to read’, to learn V ‘to speak’, 

‘toteir, etc. Zl 

... > ■ ; *v. S ■ 

The Cit. has both the padas and the q of the Atm. is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root srq as fit % but ir ET or E f. In 
the Mai. we have 3*T, and the Goan. 3? long for q as ^TT^r and 
apq, the final 3T being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pL 
termination is <T, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. ffsrr and the vowels of the" first ^ pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in botPthe padas ; 
as ITT T do \ or ‘I used to do’, SRTSff cjsfr ‘we doV'br ‘us id to 
do’. The Goan, and Cit., ho wever, have the first pers:- ling. ufim. 
in 3TT also. The Atm. is not’ used for roots ending in other yojwels 

<1 These vpddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate 3T bemgrpranoiincld 
f*. long through the accent according to the usual rule and by the ccmbinatiqp 
of ^ or ^ with it ; so that the combined sound is 3 ^ apd W hen Ap 

lengthened 31 becomes 3TT it overpowers the final f and this latter is 
dropped and we have ^ or Ooan.,- -I do oir u'sed- te do y 

1 ; just as in a horse* the penultimate is lengthened into 3RRT and /the 

lr t final 3T is dropped and we have/qr?T. -h ® ^ — * ** 
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than «T, though tney may he intransitive, as STT.gt, etc., and 
in this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Pj, 

0. and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense 


O. 

5 mi. 

am gwre* 


B. 

si snfir ^ 

SI gifte* 

t ^ l^R^rr 


These also are from the Pr. forms. O. has lost nasal of the 1st, 
pers. pi. and B. of the sing, also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. O. has lost the S of the 2nd pers. sing, and has sr in its 
place. The pi. of both is pronounced ; # being broad 
like that to which 3T even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary 
uttarance by the speakers of these languages. This form is 
the same as the M. ?prr frnm the Pr, 5RI. O. has preserved the 
3rd pers. pi. intact ; B. has lost the ar and ff. 


The other languages have .* — 


G. 


H. 

-jfr- ininffnri -- - . . 

§ W 3 w 


& ^ 

dr ^ 


gs*Rr 

2k, _-v. 

nm nW 

8. Tr. 





,t. "it M 

$ ittW***? 




zm wntm-w 



|T flwiW-ttW 

S. Intr. 


P. 




.. — I!S. 


w gw ^rr 

1% 


3!^ I? tRW 


The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing, and pi. are derived direct* 
ly from those in Ap. The % of *Rff-g-I-fg being dropped as 
usual; the forms are tRf-S-I-t and, when the vowels are combined, 
we have 

The G, P. and S. forms are exactly similar, the only difference 
consisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pi., which has been elided 
in the first, as is done in the instrumental singular. The P. and 
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S. m and PT must be referred to |% of tbe Pr. since the Ap. pos- 
sessed the Pr. forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it is 
usual to write the ? and gr of these forms separately. The G. and 
H. first pers. sing. ^ is from the Ap. while the m of the P. 
SRT and the S. is to be traced rather to the fJr of the Pr., than 
to this $ as that of the ET in the Git. and Goan, by the elision of f 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instances 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. ^ of the 
1st pers. pi. is the same as that in M, and O. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. §r and the Pr. E- The of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both TH and $ exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pi. and changed to t which became q* by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this q* and inter- 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
B. imt The S. like the M. inserts f before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of wy given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as fw 
and q^. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have : — 

3rd per. sing. 

ffiro- 5^ *prr * ft? 1 srrc *nr i 

Bala-Kanda. 

‘ But Sambhu 's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient , y 

ftRm Tsf I srfr ITPTr II 

Sundara-kanda. 

* An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the sky, ' 

3rd per. pi. 

mk i 

Bala-kanda. 

* Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off Hit 
watery pollution,. 7 
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^ > arw m§r f^xft h 

Bala-K. 

‘ Those men and women that listen to the advice of Narada 
become beggars having abandoned their homes. ’ 

2nd per. pi. : 

, tpspr jpnvr mr ^rfr i 

Bala-K. 

'. ‘ For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ?’. 

; ftryf %ft t* l 

Bala-K. 

11 ‘ Why do you wander alone in the forest ?’ 

let pers. sing. : 

snyi? *r $r <r%^ i srerr wr h 

Bfila-K. 

‘I shall not neglect the advice of Nfirada and shall not be 
■Afraid even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes 
desolated ).’ 

1st pers. pi. •• 

<TRT tpTf ’CTTarr > Wff yTWfr 5g?Tt It ; 

Bala-K. 

* Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind ; [ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama/ 

Another reading is qjgf which is sing, and the sense is ‘ I 
narrate. ’ 

The old 2nd pers. sing, in 1 % is met with thus-— 

#mr wd mrtt ymr Try ffr tppx ^rr? i 
5T7 ynw nw 'Rfff 5trynr jrtf? ?j=Tr? n 

Ayo.-K. 

• ■ ‘ I charge thee in the name of Bharata ; tell me the truth lay- 

ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomy) 
explain to me the reason. ’ ■ ; , . 

There are also specimens of the Atm. : . 

3% srf i 

‘ 1 Bala-K. 

‘ Bees Raghupati here and there, ' 


m 
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: - ' Jsfr m ssff g* mm i mir w% to ^mtcf? 11 

Bala-K. 

r 1 If now yon are amorous towards the Sati ( Parvatl )» the w my 
of devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result 7 

Bala-K. 

He goes having sat on the bull. * : 

And it appears that the tr of the Present is used after verbs of 
the same kind as in Marathi. The vowel f of the 3rd pers. sing, 
does not become as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in 

‘when she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared’ )* 

THE IMPERATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 
Potential. 



M. 


0 . 

B. 


1st 





^ 

2nd 

- ■ 





3rd 

3% 


^=5 


: ‘ ■ ; 


or 


. • In the 1st per. sing, the g of the Pr. is changed to g in M. L e. 
g has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The of the pL is similarly changed to 3ft and is also shortened 
or resolved into 3T. The B. has the same form as the sing. The 
f 2nd pers. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as in 
the Pr., the other made up by adding t corresponds to that in ’ the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
instead of t, which form is also found in the Ap. as ^nt, 

- ■ ' . ■ /> ■■■■ ■ ■■ ■■ - • • ;• ' *: 

The O. and B. do not possess these terminations but the latter 
.has ^ which is to be traced to the Pr. gv The pL is the same as in 
the Pr. the ? having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowel. 


I 
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The 0. and B. 33T is also really =ETT pronounced broadly and 
the latter retains ? unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 
termination 3" of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into arr in M. and 3 in 0. and B. M. has also sometimes 3 
for aft. 

The of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as arrar ^ t% The 0. 
preserves the 3rd per. pi. «tl unchanged but in the optional form 
the final 3" is dropped. M. and B. have transferred the 
characteristic 3 1 to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the 3. In M. the 3T is, as in the 
sing, changed to #, but in some cases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as nrsrfr, etc. We find instances in which 
the a - preserves its place after 3 as in the 0. Thus in Jfianesvarl:- 
'i srfr nan spfts i a*mn% Tt mirs i 
Tft arm rtf nTgr i 3 n 1—225. 

. ‘ These on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here 
and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ’ 

H. P. and G. have «PT for the sing, as in the above ; and ttft pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. tKTJ, 
the characteristic Imper. 3" being attached to the ? of the Pr. ; 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and 0. the 2nd per. pi. is the same as 
in the Present. The P. has also the form in t. The Sindhi 
Imperative 2nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in 3T as 53 and of transitive verbs and a few others in ? as 
The 3" occurs in the Ap. along with the ? and T as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
Becond per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in ? preserved in 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas •• — 

2nd pers. sing. am ggJTflft 1 

in f Vrff 3OT 3T 5TT? H 

* The lord said to Hanumanta, “ Assume the form of a boy and 
go to the oity of Ayodhya. " ’ 

The 2nd pers. pi. is the same as that of Present which prevails 
in all the languages from the Pr. downwards. 
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qTT^cft qf 3TTf grr wrfot i 

“Having gone to Parvati examine her devotion. ” 

The 3rd per. sing, ends in 3ir or sir as in the M. and O. 

wft ^ m m rorr i 

— Beharllala. 

“May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress.’* 
SRI* t — Tills. R. 

“May he confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers. pi has g which is an Ap. form found in some of 
Hemacandra’s quotations. The f has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

i m u— Tuls. R. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires.” 

The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it ; but in such a construction as the 
following the M. would have the imperative -• 

=3*5T UKT %T 3TTWTT# * X^TT ^ JPT m? II 

“The Satl having got Siva’s permission went, and was think- 
ing what deception to use.” 

The pi. also must be the same. Old G. has also the Imper. 
forms in ? and S as ; — 

- srrer wr i it 

“The emperor asked this matter “how is Gujarat ? ” 

JJJTtt HTT%T% I OTSH? WOW VVS II 

“If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me.” 

The G. and S. have another form for the 2nd per. of the Imper.; 
the terminations of this are ffik S„ sr G. for the sing, and and 
5if for the pi. The H. has # and # for roots ending in f and 3T 
and fir and fUT for the rest. The P. and B. have f3it for the pL 
and in the former the singular is confounded with the usual f 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as SffilK s£}% 
are used and these forms are found In the works of the old 
Marathi poets. Thus in Jfianesvarl •— 

63 [B. a.Bbandazkaf’e Work*, VoL IV. ] 
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gfy crRft w €r5T i jpt arPTtrr ww wnw i 
'i ^rrfrft wt *r# i ^ ^ u 1-213. 

‘ This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that j 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty.’ 

frn:' 3T5TOR gfra - i im *nr wrtfr grsr u IX— 1. 

‘ Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. ’ 

Spt *rnt i ti 

% 3TT5cfT7 3rTfT 1 mWT I 

'rit wnsprnr i u 1-48,49. 

"The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. ” 

strat aRrvrRT 1 3 §fr 5Tr5jr%r iff m 1-8. 

‘ Give attention now ; I will speak what you make me speak. ’ 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi 
Grammar to the Pr. base in ?3T used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential ; and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
Concerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished from the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
sing, or pi. and its % can by no means be derived from 3T; for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of *r to 5T, is 
common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
3rd pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pers. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others, 
not courteous. The 3rd pers. with as the nom. is more so, 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful construe* 
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Mon is the Passive as it does not point to the agent at all, but 
to the thing done by him. Thus the sr in these forms is from the 
of the passive and the Hindi f*r from fsr, which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 

The M. tfsfr corresponds to Skr. the Imper. 3rd pers. 

sing, termination in that language being gr. corresponds to 
of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr, 
as in the Jhanesvarl** — 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.*' 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations sir happens to be 
the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Pr. Potential forms in«T; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, termi- 
nations ? and 3T applied to the base asl%l% ‘become’, ^l^y‘hear. p 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in ? or 3T 
it appends % and srf ; for the Potential increment is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in err, sir etc., i. e. any vowel except 3T. 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case ; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment f in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as and the other takes q; or 3? as vrra<T. 

The Imper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding f 
in old or poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding qf. The 
former takes $ in the Future necessarily in the 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing, as TO, cfcftar and optionally in some others as or ^RcTTST, 

or This option is extended even to to the Present 

3TOTT or and the past participle qr vr# ; while in the 
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present participle these verbs necessarily take ? as qjffa 
The latter class takes ^ in the Future 1st and 3rd pers. sing, and 
the option in the last is not allowed, st being added in all, includ- 
ing the present part., as r%%^, not r%^r not 

1%T%5TT, %EPffr and r%RcT stt?; so that this class must have n i a 
some cases and ar in the rest. 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take j 
before the termination of the Pres, as Wp4t “I do” form their 
Imper. 2 nd pers. sing, in ? and insert this in the present part, as 
; while the rest do not add this ? as 1 st per. sing., 55 ^ 
pres, part., and take 3" in the Imper. sing., WsJ Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we have ? in the one case and opposed to it are 
the vowels g, er and g - in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels % and q; form the distinctive 
marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. A consciousness 
of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases ; 
and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots ( uur, w etc. ) has an imperative signification. Hence 
the newly constituted base and UTg also come to have an 
imper. sense. Now these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old Apabhramsa also ; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from it, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in f 
even when it cannot be had that it is not likely* to reject an 
already existing one. 

You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

Now as regards the A p. form g - -, we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have 3T, so that it is the old 
inorganic g which prevails so much in the Ap. And we havq 
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seen that f is used in many more grammatical forms in M, than 
q, whilst, instead of it, in other places and in the Sindhi in all 
but the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, we have ; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
absence or the insertion of q indicates the Atm, character. 

The Future 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus : — 


¥ 






fr 




The *T of these forms is the old Skr, corrupted to W in the 
Saur. and ;er in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations q and err of the G. Present attached to W. But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost 5 wherefore in 1st pers. we have not for the sing, 
corresponding to and 3?*#^ corresponding to But G„ 

has derived its 1st. pers. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap. pi, 
or and the sing. from TO, which, you will 

remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj-Bhasa but the is corrupted 
to £ as it very often is. Thus : — 


y-N A. 

^RfT 







Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the of the Pres, Braj as 
in Ssfr, unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practice. 
You will also observe that the old augment f is preserved. It 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have $ instead of but you will have observed that 
there we have fw as in #KFfS and here f which represents the 
Saur. and Apbhr. *T. The old Future occurs in Tulsidas* *9 
Ramayana. 

a 
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3rd per. sing. tum *n=er <T%Tf trt sfr vrm-rrq i 

VRgcfr T%fT fTOW W ?PR5ft II 

“Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvati will do her good.” 

If the dot on ft is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing., 

3rd pers. pi. TTSst* writ ftaur I 

U%rt -<5rr^r^ srcr istt? ii 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
( this ) child with attention.” 

2nd pers. pi. ?FScT wr wer i tf%5f pmt srssnrf 11 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth ; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh.” 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the f derived from it ; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 

1st pers. pi. tTsr mr ^ ^itfr arrf ii ttfu writ 5rrT%HTf n 
“Then I will enter thy mouth; I tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. ” 

3rd pers. pi. wjt 3>cr ^fr spftf i m fw3«nr uargmy ant u 

“ They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble. ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts |, |, ?r etc., which resemble 
those of aw or 3TRT so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. ^fwrtrrffr-rer etc. But this future is in the first 
place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded by the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as 
and ! 5ri§r3TtT. And the old forms which Tulsidas uses of the type 
<?f *cn%5l%, from which evidently the others are derived, will 
remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that this deri- 
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vation is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to from and the chain is so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
forgotten. 

The Past Tense 

Past time is, in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as etc. 

This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. gjvfr P. ^TcTT, 

S. fpr ^firofr, g. *rrn<iT§- M. 

*Tri%r. In all these sentences the last words are past parti- 
ciples and they agree with the object in the Norm case in number, 
gender and person. In the O. and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of tbe 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore I shall have to discuss this 
point again. 

The Past Participle 

The Hindi participle ends in 3T which of course is the same 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. *TcT, Pr. *T3T ? the consonant being 
elided, and with the connecting ^ m. When augmented by the 
addition of ^ in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is TO, the 3C alone of the ^ being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is TO* and where this is not 
inserted it is TO By adding this augmented form 3TT to any root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as T3TO, TO etc. 
An euphonic sr intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as %TT, 
#TT etc. Similar to this is the B. and 0. past participle as ^rf 
in B.,%^TT, %TT 0. The S. termination is f# and the P, 
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rsrr as 'jrrmNt from 3TTnnr ‘to be awake, ’"Tf^rafr from qvrgj ‘to remain,’ 
*If3TT ‘gone, ’ 'StfeJSTT ‘sent;’ the nom. termination 7 and the augment 
3T for being left out of consideration it is reduced to far. The 
G. has UT and the Braj. Ui as in ’CTWr, VPPT1 ‘kept’ from 
^?fr, qjffr ‘told’ from , where also the afr being dropped the termi- 
nation is *r i. e. ?3T hastily pronounced. These languages there- 
fore preserve the old termination with augment f prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., as ^TOSTT, qrtsft etc. Some of the vernaculars and 
notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as : — 


s. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. Pr. Skr. 

srut 

sr^ir 


Tfjt f%it fZ- 

fUt 

l^r 

SFF 

•sfhit ^t- 

unr 

wfr 

TO-* 

ret q?fr sn%; 

qrat 

q# 

3TTW- 

¥Nt r%Tt Saur. 

5°Tt 

TDUTf 

?UT: 

Hindi also possesses a few. 


fqfr 

ffz- 

#3T sreft ^qfma-.- 

rPTt 


XT- 

[ being elided. ] 


35T 

W- 

for q^T 

■fs ...«Y 


i&g-- 

But these participles are 




made the bases of verbal 

l&St 



forms : the infinitive being 


vrfl 

W 

and tteFlT. 

m t 





The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 
from sra, Skr. tjft, Pr. ufrafr ; tftrft drunk, qftrf done ; ( P. has 
this also ) ; but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in 5JT-53T%. This is adjectival 
in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 
in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle preserved in the other 
dialects. But here we have 5J (ot) for the ar (ant) of those, 
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This ST has been traced to -the Skr. tT ; but since in the Maha- 
r&strl or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3T only, 
ft must be derived from the Saur. 3[ which often becomes If, and 
^ is frequently confounded wither and & as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. 5 is always ^ as 'give* from ^T, gUT from f^T 
and T%3T etc. Similarly eyen in the Prakrit, period*, such a change 
must have taken place in several words*, for instance, the Skr. 

in and in some of the succeeding numerals, becomes 

in the Pali c[%, but is changed to Ki in the Pr., which shows that 
g must have become ^ before it assumed the form of f. ^ris inter- 
changed with ZS even in Skr. as or ; and in the Pr/ 

and modern dialects we have for OTJ, or <frsr for Skr.vr^, 
for wfk* etc. So that this etymology is possible ; but I 
shall presently show to you that it is not to the Saur. that we* 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially- 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the^ 
intermediate step between the 6aur. gaud the M. ^ should be . 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar cases, goes; 
a great way against this derivation. 

-The Marathi past participle in 3T, sft, % is, I think, of the’ 
same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have "in Cr. besides 93f?r, 

and and in S. besides feit and ftsng' and T^a^; 1 
There is a little difference in the sense, blit both are profoisbu-’ 
ously used in ordinary usage. B. and O. form their Pr'et&rite ' 
with this participle as the base as B. ‘ Grop&P 

told us ? ; 0. ‘ I wrote with a pen. * It is alio? 

ueed as an adjective as *lSTtTg^ * the past day, * the fallen 

tree.;* Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is no|§ 
^iven in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes , o-f* 
the, Handi population use this participle very commonly as? 

H. ‘sold,’ w ‘gone’,; and it is also found in the , wojksjQf* 
Kablra, though I have not seen it in Tulsidases Bamayana, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Kablra was a Sudra himself 
^nd, consequently belonged to those classes which use it at the 

present day. Thus-* — '' . # - 

63 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL lY.j 
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m aw w ns?rrfr i hr g^f n 

— Ramayapa II-4. 

“Then Brahma asked his mother: ‘ Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou ! ’ ’’ 

*rj®«r hhhh srhra srnfr i *nsf|r * itnrft n 

— Rlmiyana V-?. 

“ In all the four ages holy men constructed ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn ! ” 

Now in the Sindhi participles 5T is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as R3T and P?3" with the suffix H 
become raw and fijW. The Gujarati ones are of the same 
nature ; in oft is the suffix and tRf is the original participle 
in far or *r or spi%3T or which is changed to Cf, as u often is. 
Even in Marathi in the forms Wr, Wr, wrr, srruoft in the minor 
dialects, snwr, ftorr, wriHT, WTT53T etc., ft represents mr ( Pr. *rar, 
Skr. HH ); %, W< Pr. ^3T,Skr. SFH); srrar, WT ( Pr. errerar, Skr. 3TPTH); 
asrnr, srrar ( Pr. arrar, skr. wr ), ft ?ror ( Pr. ih ) ; wiT-fttar, 'UT-fttar 
and so on. In the B. too we have %gr, ftsf, auw which are just 
like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this oJ appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 11 28 = 1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
«1T ‘ given to a monastery ' in which we see that OTT is 

appended to %¥ which is the same aB the old Pali and Pr. partin' 
oiple fttWf of the root atf. 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
H instead of H and we find several of these and others formed" 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of TulsIdSsa, Eablra, Canda and others ‘done,* 
ffof ‘taken, ’ s d s Rf ‘known,’ afN" ‘given’ and such others occur 

hrt fefft gfft $ar \ sfft# n 

“ The Bage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a blessing. ” 
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In the Marathi poets we have OT added to u as JS&nesvarl. 
ft 5T3? i ipfto i 
‘ Both these dreadful noises mingled together. ’ 

OTraftqsffupn stout i utstotut uguur i 
“ The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 

Ekanitha. 

urns# urtwrr i 

1 Ran towards Dharma or virtue. ’ 

WH *rmru i 

‘Hearing this, Govinda smiled’. 

RukminI Svayamvara. 

In the following OT is applied to old Tadbhava participles : — 

If ui# %rst bsst i ft wwi iprar i tm Sr %i?rr i rs nr iflwi u 

JmSn. V-47, 

“ Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose. ” 

vrafr <mr?n tot tot i srar otttot efr^sor u 

* Went in where the lord of the world Sri Krsna was.' 

Here 3gcT, gu and TTfr, are from grT, gur and 'TtT Pr., gu, ga? and sntr 
Skr.; and to these OT, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which 55T is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as 3FUOT, gOTOT, fnntrTOT, r g ro #g T ; and in the 
language of the day we have OTTO#, Ur#, mfuf#, §T# and one 
or two others. In the Jnanesvarl we have also such forms as tuot*#t, 
-‘excited*, ‘slept’, and STTOl^r where the h represents the 
srcr or f3T of tdie old participle resembling in this respect the Guj. 

When the sr or ant of the old participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the suffix ar attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other ; and came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence It 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the old «f 
that we have in %OT and *t?!T ; and in low Hindi also, it is applied 

the same way. The original participle was mostly utcd 
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predicatively as it it is in classical Skr. also, and this $ was 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after, a .time this new form also came to be 
predicatively used ; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and H. 
In M< .however, when it.was put to this purpose, it drove out the 
ojd one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in such instances as sprier 
3Nror argr ‘there is no remedy against the thing that has already 
taken place’. 

Then another 55 came to be attached to it to adapt it for 
attributive use, and thus we have how in M. the form 
etc. with a double This t is to bo traced to the Pr. or sg 
wliiilht According to S'emabandra is applied in the sense of -Bhava 
i: e.- being the thing signified by the base as aicg®. These -two 

words are in M. srfrsr or 3T5U and errs# or ennbr, in which instances 
t we. seie that the initial $ or R of the suffix is optionally dropped. 
Pr according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, airg 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadlia and in the 
Bhagavatl we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases ; but & is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as nffar, <rar, 3P*r 

from which we have ftsra, #T5T etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 
a pretty wide range as P&pini V. 2. 96 ; rewa, 

*rfw, etc., V. 3. 97 ; ar?W V. 2. 98 ; ta? 1 V. 2-99. 

The Present Participle in the Vernaculars 

. , . v 

-The present participle of the Pr. has lost its srin M. as 
grt«ra, in G* JEW ‘doing’, ‘ascending’, in H. as ERar and in. Bi 
the Q, has preseryqd .it S as ej^h, tResa.. . The : .S. 
and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has ^ instead .of* 8 
.Jqrmqr i? hn.8. ,pye £ s^rved .the r nasal-, throughout ^.ivhilq, the 
dft^r^Bj. dropped it aftqr .roots in si as S.t^nrfT^r, £. 

^wjiipng,’ but srfcfr ‘going’, ‘becoming;’ this participle is used, 
.the Pr,, in the sense of Skr, Conditional, equivalent to th? 
^Kg^isli; Pluperfect Conditional, as M, at a* git .‘if -he had 
j^one .it, it *would have become,’ G. t erh at 1 *na ; B, % aft. at unfe 
fjj^tat EEuar at;' ‘if he had told you, you would, not 

’have Relieved;’ 0. tt # && at apfWC «T ‘if the* sun 
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had arisen, the darkness would not have remained’; H. sir lr 
St HVt«nH HVpnT ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to my 
words S. ?r *if hehad not been swimming’, 

^[T ‘if I were to send’, 

if - The Absolutive in the Vernaculars 

The 'absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination srS, 
as the same as the Maharastrl 3TOL Vararuci, you will 
remember, gives this termination only, but Hemacandra adds 
more. 

... The G has $, the s^me as the Ap. f and Pr. fsc, Skr. sr, and 
from the Ap. quqyr or qxqt ? the Vedic Skr. ; or the H of iH.may 
be the same as the particle H which means ‘and’ added to f.- 

t*;.‘ The Sindhi has f for intransitive and reflexive roots and q for 
transitive and another or m for both, as WV ‘having heard ^ 
irf% ‘having beaten’ and vgmt or UT^T. The first is the same as 
the G., but in the q of the transitive roots the sr of the original 
f3T seems to be preserved and this termination added to the root 
with the Parasm. sign f. Thus we have first mvf and then, §3T or 
fqr being added, we have UTCUT, whereupon the q with the 
preceding f becomes q and we have HIV. The last *ft is the same 
as the ¥3 of the Ap., traced to the infinitive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 

The H. drops the f of this form and the original root, as 
brr etc., is used in the sense of the AbsoL, but to make the sense 
distinct % or $V is added, as or sf i^R, 3TT% or HT9TV. Of 

these % . is a real absolutive derived from the Saur. f%3T and 3V 
is the- same as i/e* the usual form of it Now when one form 

Is. felt tobe not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pali double genitive' HHR,* and in the instr. 
W and HT of some of our * vernaculars. 

P. agrees with the H. In H., however, the f is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 
Brajabhasa. The absolutive always ends in this vowel as 3FR, 
Tftfv, though often % the same as H. W is added, as HTTT^ etc. 
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The 0. also has f as and the B. has f or or as 
^ or^ftfUT ‘having seen.' In the last the at of the original jaj 
is preserved and lengthened, and the is euphonio. 

THE INFINITIVE OF PURPOSE IN THE VERNACULARS 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as nt 3*vtrre ^ 
Wnran ‘ he began to study. ’ The form in the Pr. is. but the 

augment ? is lost in M. 0. also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the Absolutive UPUK ‘ considering he spoke,’ 

tar? JST 3 - 5JH - ftwr ‘ eating and eating he was satisfied.’ But the 
original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definite, which will be con- 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, oonfused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as G. 5 ' I am able to do it,’ H. ft tf, 

srrft stPPt ;t£r epft I ‘ whom speech cannot express, ’ Br. ft 
^pj»f It for M. ifr 5PPHT. For this infinitive the modern 
vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Potential Participle in the Vernaculars 

The potential participle in Skr. frt, Pr. srsr, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma- 
tions. In M. we have sp^rif ‘should be done,’ G. tRf, S. vnNt 
from <ttr to see, Braj. spilt, B. & 0. The H. has lost it, so 

also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in 3R appears as asrot in M., S„ 
'Ptwt Braj., srurr H. and P., tPg^t O. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama. G. does not possess it. These 
forms are called infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. 
Prof. HOrnle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in 3RTV ; 
but, as before remarked, the transition from :fur to and then 
to ^ is taken for granted ; regularly jfur ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to sft as in Turfr. According to the observations I 
jnftde before the v of sputf and arr of must be due t<? 
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3TN Pr. and 3T^-3rj Ap., as in M. %% and G, %3f ; so that the verbal 
noun in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go further. 

The Passive in the Vernaculars 

The Pr. passive base in f3T and has been preserved only 
in P. & S. Thus Rlffst ‘ he may be beaten’ and HRT3UT 'they 
may be beaten’ are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential ; while the present 

part, is used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in f3T, the 3T being lost. Sindhi has 5T as qrsvj ‘to be drunk,’ 
UTfsrsr ‘to be washed,’ sing., uffSTPT pi. 3rd pers. Pres, or Pot. 
The pres. part, is wanting ; the potential participle from R3V 
being used instead as UTfVT. The augment ? is introduced before 
this 3T where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be met with in our poets as in 
Jfi&nesvarl : 

3Trat T 2 T i drr i n sruu i HTfnsrfg it 

‘Now incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ’ 

jumft t.vrr i hst swah bm i 

srfr g w i wT auHTvr ( h 

*' In that manner, 0 lord Msdhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 
(lit. will be destroyed). 

I # iftg I 

Hfar vi spurn w * Jrrftrar srutfr u 

* Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow ; 
say, is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness V 

Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj. 
had the passive : 

f$r?r htthnw i fNt 3rr%§t sug fuff i 
l p7W HwFTf WTj| * WfW tfw ■WMF- \ 

afkiTf srnr i ^fr — %^siTBr iffr? » 
a re g fc# ftr < Hunt *#g a n feureC T » 
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‘ Where S&ligrSma is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Smrtis, PurSnas and the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 
Puranas and duty are understood, there Madhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on his name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world ).' 

' Here we have instances of the forms in 3 T as and ih f 

( Pr. ) f^fr? ; and also of the modern forms as mm which .will 
be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus TulsIdSsa : 

irfprr am wrar i uwi Hrmnrrar u 

‘The greatness of which ( Rama’s name) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name.’ 

^rtucr l 3 Wr?P li Beharllala. 

: ‘ Many couples of eyes are wantod to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krsna ). 

Here 'J/SpIcT and ^ripTcT are forms of tho passive in ?tr. The 
verb = 3 ir?Sr in mod. H. is also a passive forms as ^l?h G. and 
UTf^ - M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms, of the 
passive |gr <5 S. ‘to be heard,’ rtsrqj; S. ‘to be broken,’ H. ‘to flee 
#way.,’l'H <5 S. ‘to be fried,’ S. ‘to be plucked’ from pr, l^fr, 
*rsr, and !%«r and Skr. i«r, *rs*r, and •, q^-ot- 5 -Hr-^-fT 
from <r?r Pr., ma Skr. ‘to be cooked’ in all, though the. sense is, 
somewhat altered. M., tlW S. from Pr. 5J3K, Skr. 55wr ‘to be 

obtained,’ srstqj S., H. from Pr. Skr. 5 «r ‘to be bound;’ 
f^ror-f-HT M. G. H. P. from Pr. cfhsr, Skr. £W ‘to be seen’ also jfHW 
H.; M. S., H. P. from Pr. ^ssr, Skr. 3 JJT, root kar ‘to be 

increased,’ ‘to swell M., Pr. w^, Skr. ‘to be known;* 
M. G. from Pr., Skr. J£«r ‘to occur to one’ etc. 

The Causal in the Vernaculars - ! 

The causal is formed in M. by appending fsr or s>3T as qsfiqOT or 
srpftw or ; you will remember, I have identified 

the f that non-reflexive transitive roots take in M.. with the 
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Parasm. f, and q or 3? of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
Atm. Mow when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have or f 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and Atm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking 3T or ^ from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Cit. we have 
3PT for 3R, the q* being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel as or In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 

districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the Mai van! is spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The stands for n ; for this semi-vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
?T3nr for ;RT like the H. ?Rr for ?RT, ?TT# for Href etc. 

In G. the causal termination is 3TR as ‘cause to do/ 

rTTT^g ‘make hot / in S. as T=TTfqr ‘ to cause to increase, 4 

qfaTTfnj ‘to cause to wash/ in P. 3U3T or 3T37 as or 

| & 

In H., it is m as HRRT, q^RT, hut and q^RWl are also 

used ; and the termination 3T is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as HR®TRT, q^RRT from STRRT 
and q^RT. The 3TR occurs in first causals in poetry, as Tulsidas : 
3R qgRTCT wsrref mff ‘ Marrate ( lit. make me hear )to me the 
history of the lord also : — 

W ^ ^ \ 

%rrl m&t ftf sir u * 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances ; so he ( the lord) 
shows this character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
shows ). ' 

j The B. and 0. causal is also similarly formed by adding sq as 

3RTS ‘ I cause to do, 4 %^f * I show 7 etc. Here also as in the H„ 
| the q of 3TR is elided. 

The ? of the S. snf must be the f which we have observed is 
I used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres. part, 

etc. as *TT*Kir. 

Thus then the causal termination in all the languages is 

1 3TR or 3R, which is the same as one of the three in Pr. Fox, you 

64 [ R« G. BhaxuLark&r’t Works, VoL IV* 1 

'■i 

2 
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will remember, the Pr. has <f, 3T# and, the q; of the latter being 
dropped, there is another 3TR. We have also a good many 
examples in the vernaculars of the Pr. causals mentioned by 
Hemacandra as formed by dropping all terminations and pre- 
serving the vowel changes, guna or vyddhi, which roots take 
before the Skr. 3W or Pr. g Thus : — 


M. G. H. 


*rrm-i-UT. 

H. 


TjflSUT. 

M. G. H. S. 


ffeoT-|-?rT-ig 

M. G. H. 


^r^Sr-f^r 

H. 

<*OTTT 

'KTSHf. 

G. H. 



M. 


— . Nf. 

T3KCT 

M. G. 

q^OT-3* 

va 


M. 



s. 

Urqf 


M. S. 

rravt-uyqr 


S. 


mm 


1 have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting ® before the causal termination arr. 
G. has & and Sindhi ? for 5T, Tguist ‘ to cause to eat ' from Tar 
to eat, ‘ to cause to give,’ ^TOg ‘to show’ from gTg ‘to see,’ 
USTCg ‘ to cause to run,’ T%3T'5T ' to give, ' ‘to cause to give,’ 

‘ to cause to sit.' In these instances we 
have or arr before % ; but in G. all these forms have 3Ttu opti- 
onally added to them when the previous 3TT is dropped as 
UU¥T«rt * to cause to run,’ TiPrgTgg ‘ to cause to eat ’ etc. ; and in 
S. we have the causal 3TTI’ appended to * after roots ending in 
as ^T^Tf t 5 ‘ to cause to eat, ’ UHTfcr * to cause to wound, ’ UFtTfo[ 
‘to cause to suck’ or * to suckle; ’ so that the intervening 3TC is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as ‘to turn,’ ufg^T ‘ to cause to turn,’ 
vrmot ‘to run,’ vrenroTto cause to run/ runr-^rsroT ‘ to threaten. ’ 
Hemacandra mentions wmrt as the causal base of UW and gives 
UTf in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
■'SfT. We have this UTS' in the sense of sending in M, 
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We have seen that ^ or cT is sometimes changed to ^ and thence 
to T or ^ in the Pr. and vernaculars ; whence it appears that 
f%c5T5RT is a denominative or nominal root from ik&j or or 
by the application of the usual denominative termination srt?, 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base m 
qffcT Saur. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles ; 
'first in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as from m, from sPRcT, from CTf, 

from etc. ; and secondly in the sense of doing, 
when 3TT3T or 3TI% intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as in Malatl-Madhava, from which we have in M, W’TO. 

The forms in which we have 3*? before 5gr as etc. are 

denominatives from fche past parliciples of original Pr. causals 
as fTRf or the causal fermination being changed to m 

and 3TT as in the H. in ordinary causals. In fche vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expiessive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as **- 


M. G. H. 

qjTgn}-f-^r to draw from 

WZ 

p. p. p. of 

H. 


to sleep 

m 

„ ^ 

G. 

WS& 

to rain 

TZ 

« I* 

H. G. 

%3?TT-%3f 

to sit 

OTTTO 

„ l%f wither 

H. G. 


to enter 


„ ftsr, with IT 

H. 


to cry 

NO 


G. 

wzi 

to be angry 



G. 


to be pleased 

WZ 


H. G. 


to he diminished jnsr 

„ vt 


We have another verbal base in M. which involves the idea of 
power and ability as ‘can be dene,’ 3TCTOT ‘can be sat/ 

These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. <? is somesimes 
seen for 3T : — 

^ 5f a i t Kfr strut ft?r stt# 
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‘ Even if the Veda has told much and indicated a great many 
distinct things, still one should take that which is beneficial 
to himself.' 

* Who should he called f$arffsr*r ? ' 

Here the sense : is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass, 
of the causal, whence is Pr. for ERTWfr, Skr. 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
manner ; for, 'ETuh WI in Skr. means the work is caused 

to be done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e. Tam the causer of myself 
to do it* i. e., ‘ I can do it.’ In G. this causal pass, arsr is trans- 
formed into sir, as the causal aw so often is, and the sense is simply 
passive in some cases and passive and causative in others, as 
3TT w 3TOTW # ' this boy is known to be a fooler mrufr 
jRTiJ JTOT ‘ this work cannot be done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma- 
rians do not notice them, as H. tpiwwfr Hffgr ‘By the 

singulars the number of a thing is known to be one,’ WW 
^tfrr % ‘that is called a sentence’ etc.’ 

Thus then you* will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. The cases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apabhraipsa. 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All the 

1 Mr. Beames traces the vernacular causal terminations 3^ ^ ^ etc. 

. to the Skr. 3^. But this is evidently a mistake. The Pr. or g^p* has 
escaped him somehow. The ^ of the Hindi causal forms he alse derives 
from the of But this zf is too weak to be changed to any other letter 
than the vowel q*, and q* is uever changed to a seun-yowel excepting in 
tbe doubtful instance from 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the 0. and B.j 
it has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restrict it to the signification of the present time, 
G. S. P. andH. have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj.$ while this latter possesses the solitary form of theAorist 
that the' old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in our languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as .will be 
hereafter shown. Past time is almost universally expressed by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in some cases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
we have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
the M. and G, while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Prakrits lost. 

'• And as we ascend higher up in the history of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as it has now lost. AH our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
which we find the Apabhramia, but the dialect of that name 
which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the G. 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj ; and the 
works of Tulsidas, Biharilal, Kabira and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they should he called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old *Braj literature we find the Apabhramsa forms of the 
Present tense unchanged ; and from these has directly been deriv- 
ed tbe Present tense of the modern S., G., P., Braj and H. The 
Apbhr. Future is found in the G, and in modern Braj and ip 
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poets in an older and less corrupt form also, though the t ig 
changed to Such Apbhr. forms as 3nr, fftT are preserved in the 
G. ; and the neuter sing, in w in that dialect as well as in the 
Braj, where it occurs especially in the verbal nouns or infinitive*. 
The first pers. sing, §■ exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but the four named above bear a closer 
connection to it. 

And since the Apabhramsa is referred by the grammarians to 
the SaurasenI type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. S. P. and H., as the representatives of the old SaurasenI, 
which from the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
Country about MathurS. 

The distinction between this and the old Mahfirastrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were such as could not last for many centuries. The ohange of 
n and vt to T and *r, for instance, instead of elision and * is of 
auch a nature. The law of elision which operated in a great 
many other oases could not long be kept from extending itself 
to ft. But still we do find in the modern G. such forms as 
Wlj etc. for fFctu;, vn-m and fgT^d*<. This change was made 
in some cases in the SaurasenI as in f-rasfRJT, for 5T9pcT5?r, and in 
others not, as 3WW for sumpr. And the change of fft to ^ and 
T we find in the S. and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future which had an intercalatory W instead of the Maharastrl 
ft is, as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhramsa. Then, if 
we follow Vararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was fsr, 
and in the prose speeohes in the dramatic plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the 3f dropped. 

, Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 
pld Maharastrl verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord- 
ing to Vararuci, the absolutive termination was 3W, which we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of ^ and T in 
old Mahr. was «F3T and war, and we have these forms in the M. in 
apd SfflT, as we have seen, while % instead of f instead of 
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ft occur in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find in the 
plays. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms. Thus then, the M, is the 
modern representative of the old Maharastrl 5 so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed. The B. and 0. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur. ; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other ; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal point 
to their being the descendants of the old MagadhI. 


LECTURE VI 

New grammatical Formations in the Northern 
Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but which have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay ; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to be as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as fifSTPT U3rru: ‘gruel for a 
Brahman’ is not so expressive as %Ht«rr stmrm ‘ gruel for a 
Brahman’s purpose’ ; which again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into ‘gruel for 

the purpose of a Brahman’. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forms. But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of etymology such an expression 
as comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
“for the sake of” and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including such as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in it becomes a termination, and a new case 

form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
phonetic decay sets in and by reducing this expression to 
and ultimately to FT% ( M. UT#T the original word being ),' 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it belongs to him and looks upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates Mm to it, the expression HW 
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will not serve Ms purpose, but he must have some such as 

And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
Nsffar supersedes HW. In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique Forms 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the Sfimanya-rupa or the common form, because it 
is used in all the cases. 

The Oblique Form in the Marathi 

There are two Samanya-rupas for the two numbers. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of the modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no Samanya- 
rupa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Paniabi ; after these the 
Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; which may be 
said to have no oblique form at all. 

The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 
terminations • — 


( 1 ) Sing, an 

PL 

(2) « t 

» T 

(3) „ f 

,, 3TT 

(4) „ 3T 

„ 3? 

(5) „ 7 

» ^ 


( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take the first — 

(a ) Masc. and Neut. nouns in 3? as f!N ‘hand'. STITT obL, tlfTTer 

sing, ‘to a hand’, £TcfW pi. ‘to hands 1 * * * * * 7 . 

( b ) Masc. nouns in 3TT and neuter nouns in $ wMch combine 
the final and the termination into ^TT, but to ^ in the speech 

of the Konkanl Karhadas and in the Citpavani and 

optionally to *rr or in adjectives as3?fer?*a mango’, «ffWTT 

65 { ILG. Bhandarkar’s Works, YoL IT. ] 
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obi., srharnr sing, ‘to a man go ‘a plantain’, bssqrobl. 
fewrar sing. ‘to a plantain'; siT%^r ‘to a mango’ in the 
Konkanl Karh&das, mssT ‘yellow ’, fifaaOTr or ohl, 
fqcsur sri^mr or farsfr sing. ' to a yellow mangb\ 

respectively. 

( c ) A good many Masc. nouns in f, the f of which is changed 
to «rr before atT as nom., ffTSUT obi., sing, 

^srarfar pi. 

All neuter nouns in f as 

( d) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in 37. Some of 
these change 37 to 3T, and others drop it, since it is the 
37 of the nom, sing. Apbhr., as *H37 ‘a brother ’— *trt obi., 
sing, ‘to a brother', W pi. ‘to brothers’; srrett* 
‘traveller’, vrernr obi., sing., srrH^nrftr pi, ; nsHrafr- 

n®Brnr sing., narcitr pi. sing., wsi te pi. 

Some nouns of this class take 3fT optionally as 
sing., pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take the second form i, $ — 

( a ) Tatsamas in short f as 
( b ) A few masc. nouns in f as s€t ‘ elephant ’, 

Bing., 5^RT pi. 

( c ) A good many femininine nouns in 3T as manner, 
frcfor sing., f??fRT pi.; %ar ‘ a plantain tree ’, %a?T— 
sing., %5S% pi. 

( d ) Some feminine nouns in f as sf ‘ ground ’, If— S^T 
sing., Sftr pi. 

( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form f—stf 
as ’gt^r ‘a mare’, msf sing., tffeqT pi., sing., nte'Slfcr pi. ; 

‘a garment worn by females’, ^TT3T sing., pi., 

sing,, ’gTS’srfar pi. In the Goan, and Mai., however, this form does 
not exist and these nouns take the fifth form — sur, asWtft— 
sing , ntearte pi.; sing., prrssriip pi. 

( 4 ) Some masc. and feminine nouns in 37 take the fourth 
form 3r4r, as WT37-W)37^r aing., W!3rEr pi.; msj f. ‘a side’, 5U3j;— 
sing., ph 
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( 5 ) The following classes take the fifth form.* — A good many 
fern, nouns in st as sffrr ‘a tongue’, sing., m*ft pi., sing., 

fsrara pi.; a good many fem. nouns in f in the Goan, and MSI. 
dialects ; see instances given above ; some fem. nouns in 3T, as 
srgr ' a leech’, sing., sr5jm pi., sraVtf sing., pi.; sngr 

‘ husband's brother’s wife ’, — sum etc. Some nouns take 

this form optionally as or H W or The usage 

in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvara in the pi. of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nouns in f and 3T 
often take the 3TT — 3TT or s?T forms though these properly belong 
to nouns in st. 

The Oblique Form in Sindhi 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take ar for the obi. sing, 
and 3TT, and for the pi. : — 

( a ) Masc. nouns, the nom. sing, of which ends in V, as 
a country’, obi., sing. ‘of a country’, 

pi. ‘of countries’, also 3Tt. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in 3U, which, however, combine the final 
and the termination into ^ as in the Cit. Mar. as mit 
‘a carpenter’, obi. mV sing., m^R, mm and mV pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take sr for the obi. sing, and fw, 
and for the pi. in addition to 9U and : — 

( a ) Masc. nouns in f as 5TU ‘a peasant’, glftar or sing., 

sn?, STR«t, fim, mHM, SH?R and fT^R pi. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in t as Vt¥T ‘a mare’, obi. VtfVsr sing. UtfVsrr, 
mftq', UTRR, and UR3R pi. 

( c ) Masc. nouns in 31; as mug ‘a man obi. Wugst sing., 
mugfw, mruprfV, mvgsiT and mogtt pi. 

( 3 ) Nouns in short ? have no separate form for the sing, of 
the obi., the nom. form being used; the pi. they form like tire 
above class, as *TTT% f. ‘a story’, obi. nn?f sing., 
mi fgsa w, mf§ 53 R and mifgTH pi. Masc. nouns in 5, however, do 
not take the forms in 3TR and ; as Vsfr ‘ a lion ’ sing., 
pi- 


I 

I 

I 

|| 
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( 4 ) Fern, nouns in ar, sit and 3 have no separate form for the 
sing, while in the pi. they take 313 as WJ ‘wish obi. war sing., 35 ft 
ph; 3=3T ‘a murder’, obi. SRI sing., pi. ; f% ‘lightning’, obi. 

ft 3 sing., R^jft pi. The first has HUT and 33 also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in 3T3 is taken by all feminine 
nouns in at, air and f and also masc. nouns in f. Masc. nouns in 3r 
and fern, nouns in 3" have 3 in the original base itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

The Oblique Form in Panjabi 
The Panjabi has the termination q; for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in sir. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while sir is appended to all nouns to form the obi. pi., before 
which the final aiT of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
to f , as fit®! ‘a horse’, uft obi. sing, and 3ti%31T pi. Final 3 
preceded by a vowel combines with this air to form 3T, as i% 
or ^3 ‘father’, q*t obi. pi.; and final ar forms air as H3i<r‘man’, 
HaiSTr obi. pi. There are no other changes. 

The Oblique Form in Hindi 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
in air only. It ends in 3, as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
ait, Karh. M. and P. nouhs in aiT as ; uft-3t%3.T. The pi. obi. of 
all nouns whatever is formed by adding err which amalgamates 
with the preceding 3T of all nouns and the air of such as are 
masculine, and combines with ? to form 3UT ; as uur ‘a village’, 
nnrteT pi. ‘of villages’; UTST ‘a horse', 31Sl3.r pi. ‘of horses’; qft 
‘a master gfiNTOT pi. ‘of masters.’ In other cases it is simply 
added to the noun asW^r ‘a jackal,’ HT^sitar pi. ‘of jackals’. 

In the Brajbhasa and in the old poets the obi. pi. of all nouns 
has 3 or ft instead of 3lf, as 33 'a good man’ 33333 pi. ‘of good men’. 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pi. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it; as sim 
‘people’ sing. ®t33 pi. ; 333 ‘devotee’, 3*133 pi. ( =3g ^3 3333 3T33 
arr^t — Kablr ). 

The Oblique Form in Gujarati 
In G. the obi. form of masc. and neuter nouns ending in # 
and $ is formed by substituting sir for those vowels. The latter 
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take an annsv&ra in the pi. and the forms of the former for both 
numbers arealike as sing*, and pi. ‘to a horse or 

horses’ ; %5g ‘a plantain 7 , %o5T-%^i% sing, 'to a plantain pL 
‘to plantains". But the nom. pi. forms of these are ’tt^T and %52t, 
whence it appears that in the pi. the obi. cases are formed simply 
adding the terminations to the nom. pL and there is no such thing 
as a common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing, as 
well as the pi. of all other nouns; as srUTO ‘a man" nom. sing., 
nom. pi, sing., pi. The plural termination is 

sir and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days even 
to the final an and srr of nouns in 3TT and 3“ to distinguish the pi. 
forms from the sing, as *nlT or ^TlTaif nom. pi, or mi Tailor 

dat. pi But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without 3if are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in ait or ^ are often used in the pi. without it in such 
instances as wpm # in the nom. and other cases. And 

this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as SSRf fmrTf 

( Panch. ) : ‘The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed; ' w # ‘he has a knowledge of all the 

Sastras 7 , 

rft m 

*s_ 

wttoiort im 

*>. *N 

5TPTf STHHT TO 

Svargarohana by Sundarabhatta. 

‘All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be 'without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The work Svargarobana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues 

9W*e »pfft ^’ttceki wfern ?? arf f»ni ar i^ r zxz 

Kavyadobana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raise a noise. There are mountains, forests 
many hills ; over these is a crowd of monkeys. ’ 

The sir however is seen in fem. nouns ending in f : — 

*55 *im^T nfwt # f% 1 ^ 11 

vv -i- Svargarobana, 
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‘ The water of the sea and of the rivers on land (in villages) 
will be dried up. ' 

tftsr 'mr ^ i its aort fri% sut u 

Kavyadohana, TulasJ. 

‘ There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist.’ 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the at is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing, and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in efr and #. The 
true explanation therefore of the modern air of the pi. is that fern, 
nouns in art and f preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fern, sir was trans- 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in # and Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real S&mfinya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in air 
however have a form ending in T when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loo. case in T as arr urr nun% 
‘this thing was done by a good man’, wrr f*WT 

‘boys went to the margin of a tank’ 5 hut this may be explained 
as a remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 
adjective and Nltr may be regarded as an instr. form and Hum 
a locative. 

ABSENCE OF THE OBLIQUE FORM IN BENGALI AND ORIYA 

The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj., 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fern, air and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and O. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection such as R*r originally 
‘direction, row, line ’, -W, and etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus IRTT ‘a king’, Iran 
‘of a king’, irarfi^TT ‘of kings’ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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king/ Sometimes the word XVT is attached to the gen. sing, as 
to express the gen. relation between the TFHT and fzn, 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals and such words are appended and such 

others as to those signifying inanimate creatures as 
‘of a dog ' ‘of dogs. ' The Oriya sign of the plural is 

WT for rational and animate creatures and 3^, ^tTOT etc. for 
irrational or inanimate, as 58T ‘a beast', ggr sing, ‘of a beast', 
SSFTT5 ‘of beasts/ The B. adds Uf to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pi., while ^W, etc. are 

applied to the rest, as U5TT ‘a king', TFTOT ‘kings ; ‘a dog', 

‘dogs. ' The O. adds ^ to HR to form the nom. pi. as 
This K is the same as that of in M. and H. 

The Nature of the Oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this Samanya-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as or ^TT^ff with a noun. 

We say rVV&tT or mrm gr^ff i. e. put the noun into the gen. 
case. Now this arwim^fr is convertible with rmwntfi, in 
which aro is the oblique form of &T the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. as m&m 3TO ‘jl cannot do the work'; HiMlk 

qstgr trrcffr suit ‘there is no spirit ( lit. water ) in him/ 

May the Samanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some cases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations attached to it ; thus is ace. sing, of 
T in the Pali and the Pr., WTT# instr., WRT^t, fOTlfr ahl., Jmfor 
loc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those cases are added to the original gen. form TO. We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time the 
terminations in some cases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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ordinary post-positions. Tiros, before tlie loc. fwr was appended 
to SOT, it must have acquired some such sense as ‘in the interior 
of’ and that the whole expression ruRit might mean ‘in the 
interior of me.’ Similarly in the Apabhramsa, some of the poit- 
positions which came into use and which, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are used -with the 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus 
# <UT mat gf 59T sras tw ‘ I pine away for thee, oh 
beloved, but thou for another’, in which we have the postposition 

and having the sense of ‘for' used with the genitives atf 
‘thy’ and aran - ‘of another.’ 

ANALYSIS OF THE MARATHI OBLIQUE FORM 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in 3R sing, and ait pi. which nouns in 3T, 3ir etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. ? sing, and j or ^ pi. derived 
from Pr. N and ot, The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as ?r, but f is also found, as in in the above 
quotation, and in the following occurring in an old work 

rpr?? wot? ftft i Rnft im nR Rf%u 

‘ The wealth of Kanha was like the affluence in the house of 
Indra’ where is gen. sing. The ? of for instance, is 

reduced to at, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars, and we have ??«ir or SicU. Similarly at of the pi. 
oombines with the preceding at into ait and we have STfli. 

The second form f and t is derived from tha gen. of nouns in 
f or f masc. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have the sing, obi., and pi., the of which is 

reduced to at as in the other case, and we have ;-ar, as proved 
in the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have %5JT the obi. pi. Or the sing. I 
may be derived from another fem. gen. termination at or the mase. 
3ft for which, before the preceding short ?, goes out since it is 
final, as 
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The fourth form ^ and ^ is similarly derived from masc. and 
fem. nouns ins or 3T; as BTf w~HTf f-Hipr-HTf obi. M., though 
we have not this word in this form in M. where it is 
gen. obi. sing. M.; obi. pi. M. 

The fifth form in q sing, and 3IT pi. is from fem. nouns in sit ; 
Pr. <%s*TT? or fSrs*nq-%^ M. obi. sing, and fo=NIoH%s*naM%*tf M. 
obi. pi. 

The third form f sing, and stt pi. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nouns that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai. 

Analysis of the Sindhi Oblique Forms 

The Sindhi in its 3T of the sing, of its first and second forms, 
shortens the 3TT of the M., i. e. the two st form one strong 3T; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. 51 %, sf, 
etc. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form sit, like the 
corresponding M. if, which appears to be from the Apbhr. £ of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short £ or Y given by Kramadlsvara and the 
rest presents the gen. «T in an uncorrupted form. Of these 
which all fem. nouns and one set of masc. nouns take appears to 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pi. Y and the gen. l*T ;i. e. to 
the nom. pi. of these nouns the obi. was added instead of to 
the original base. 

The Hindi and the Punjabi Oblique Forms 

The P. pi. 3TT is the same as the M. and the H. eft is from 
the Apbhr. f of nouns in f or Y. Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. eu with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi is. 

The Braj also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 
form. 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are derived, 
but as usual the law of false analogy and simplication has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents them in 
a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 
and the F. and H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and O. 
have dropped them altogether. 

66 [R.G. Bbaadackar'a Worts, VoL IV. ) 
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It now remains to show why norms with various en dings 
inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same type. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations sir and atf properly 
belong to nouns in ar. Sindhi masc. nouns in S are, as observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in 3T, z being the nom. sing, 
termination, whence they take in the sing, arr shortened to ar. 
Nouns in arr Mar. and P. and in sit S. also form their oblique* 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends in UT or q in M. 
and q in others. These nouns, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of 
Thus Skr. UtOT is Pr. UTSar or Utetr, since at is pronounced rr, and 
with S' or a? the gen. termination becomes qtCT + 3T= which 

by hasty pronunciation becomes 5 but in the older M. poets 
we find also. Now in the state of uteq it may become*' as 
I have once stated, 'gft', as for becomes or %3i, and 
after a long vowel the following ar is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Similarly we 
have the plural UiraRif. 

Neuter nouns in q are also nouns with a final as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Masc. nouns in air. 

and + ar of the gen. = %3Jur-%3ffUT. 

Similarly = umrniar = immP etc. 

Masc. nouns in f also take this form. If they do, so, they t 
must be nouns in ar originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be eo. Thus is sfrfiN Pr., HTf'UT 
Sk.; wherefore we have ?STT%r + aur = ffturr; is Pr. 

and with the gen. ? or 3T the obi. m^rsUT 5 qnStar Pr. mwaj 
and with ar for % qmrrr obi. etc. Similarly uh%«F is unwat, where 
with gen. we have M. UffUT ; muff is TUftar and thence qwT. 
B. fpO' is Skr. fTt^P, Pr. grf^ar which is the S. obi. form, since the 
effect of two ar coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong ar, 

W e thus see that most Mar. and S. masc. nouns inf and M. neuter 
nouns i are derived from Pr. nouns having a final at representing • 
Skr. nr or any other syllable. In the same way Skr. is Pr. 

thence tJTfsr and with the gen. ar for & trowr the M. obi. j 
bo also M, UT3- must be Pr, urear, Skr. M. Ufa, Pr. 
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Skr. I'-'t*, in order that with, the gen. ST they may yield flTVT or 
SHH^TT. Neuter is *Tf®r, Skr. *TfST and hence hy the combination 
of *Tf3T + 3T we have *l^rr or *Tajerr. S. OTU^must have been JTI1? 
from and the aspiration being transferred to st we have 
which is the obi. form. Thus then those M. and S. masc. 
nouns in T and M. neuter nouns in 3T whioh take this oblique 
form were Pr. nouns in 3T representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
3f, mostly Now these vernacular nouns in f or f and 3T or 3T 
which in Skr. have not a syllable like 3 or 5 at the end must 
have the attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr., as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in sr which on that account have become 
nouns in 3TT or 3TT in the modern languages. 

Those fern, nouns in ar that have f or f for their Samanyarupa 
terminations must be Skr. and Pr. nouns in % or f as they are as 
a matter of fact ; as is Pr. or Skr. ; fucT is Pr. 
and Skr. ruifr ; ’TTTTJ, Skr. <nw, Pr. W Skr.TTfn^t, Pr. ^rfuft; 
shr, Skr. erfr, Pr. srrat; and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as Cm, *T?T, from ftffr, mjK etc.; others that end in 
f and take these terminations were also originally nouns in ? 
or £ as spr, Skr. and others. Some masc. nouns in f which 
form their obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond- 
ing nouns in f, as frfr is from the Skr. and Pr. Norn. sing. ffTT. 
And modern Tatsamas in r or f of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
3T and 3T must be originally nouns in 3 1 or 3T. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fett. 
nouns in arr, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus 
Pr. TST5UT, Skr. T§npT; — Skr. TTTTT (mod. Tad.); WTSS 1 — *TTOT— 

vcm ; *fNP — — f*r$rr ; #jt or forr ; ^risr-^ssrr— #s*rr; 

— %3TT — ^rarr etc. All modem fern. Tatsamas in arr are inflect- 
ed in this way. From the fact that fern, nouns in £ take art for 
the pL obi. it would appear that they were originally nouns in aw. 

we know must have been Skr. Ctfa^T since the masc. is *trz$. 
Its gen. pi. in Pr. therefore was UTIgawat, whence we have vtewi, 
but the sin^. obi. which ig the same as the nominative is not 
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formed, as if should be, according to our theory. But, as observed 
before, the Goan, and Mai. have faithfully preserved the old 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in this 
instance applies the case terminations to the Nom. and not to 
special obi. form as the other languages do to a much greater 
extent. The Goan, and Mai. Samanyarupa of is from 
Pr. gen. fftfi'Sr?, the last two vowels combining into 1 and the f 
and into if. Other instances are ^r^t, Skr. ^rrf&sr, VT^T-VTlt^T, 
H55f-JTT55^r, imfr-^wr, ssft-gf&ST, the sing, 

obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai. are vrg%, ^55% etc. 

Similarly those fem. nouns that take this type of the obi. must 
have been nouns in err representing such a syllable as $r. 
Thus M. is Pr. srrgsrr, Skr. errgtPT, and with the f or 
of the Gen. sing, is and with stf of the pi. gr o g gi er ; also sTg. 
5T5gf3rr or srgarr-^npr; ar a louse Skr. qjpr, The last 

and also have also the obi. form in 3T and sfr. Several other 
rtouns also, masc. and fem. ending in $ and 3r, have the f and 3, 
form of the obi. as well as the m or Cf and art form. This arises from 
the practice of adding or optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in 3T and eu. 

In this way the several types of the M. samanyarupa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words— from foreign languages for 
instance — were introduced which cannot of course be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or acoident ; there 
is no reason why sfNRT should be 3Tc5at for its oblique and not 
or qfriT fn% and not 'JrMt; the tradition with regard to some 
Pr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have been 
treated likewise ; and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms; and all 
the facts, especially in the Marathi language, harmonize go 
completely with it that there can be no doubt whatever as to its 
truth. And no other case than the gen, would have served the 
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purpose of reconstruction. When a language is in an early stage 
of growth, and case forms such as the loc. sing, are made up by 
joining two words such as%^ ‘a shining being 5 and ? ‘this* or ‘here*, 
imagination is wanted to connect the ‘here* or ‘this’ with the shining 
being, i. e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
of i it is necessary that it should* be used in connection with the 
new post-position; otherwise the sense would be incomplete. 
And thus in Skr., Pr. and the modern languages all such post- 
positions are appended to the gen. case. The gen. forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa have descended 
to the Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final 3T or srr answering to such a Skr. syllable as <T, $ 
or m when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. f or S' ; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
confines it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider- 
ation, The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preserved this gen. in some cases and of them all the S. in the 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H, and P. have 
generalized the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for all* 
The M. cases are- thus more difficult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, hut that is a matter with which we are not 
concerned here. 

New Terminations in the Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the new termina- 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the of 
the instr* have been detached and constituted into post-positions. 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attach the case forms of certain words to the gen. of the 
nouns. The acc. and dat. terminations in the various dialects 
are these : H, erf, 3ST, Braj. ^r, B. %, ft, O. S. P. ?rnr, G. 

M. % 35T, and ft used in poetry. Of these W has been discussed. 
The MaL apd Qopn. have m for pronouns and the former ^ for 
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nouns and the latter KhandesI has P. has fnf also for » 

Old Bengali has also a dative in T. 

Mah. Nalop. I. 

‘The swan said to Vaidarbhl with human speech.’ 

The Origin of a? in the Vernacular Terminations 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial a?. What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dravidian §■. But in our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr. 
Trump derives the S. # and B. % from The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the S. 
# is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel «fir; but 
we have seen that in the old Pr, this goes out, leaving nothing 
but ar, ? or i. e. the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi- 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instanoe in which m is known to exert suoh an influence. The 
Hindi 0 he also derives from and not ^T. But here the 
AnusvSra is not accounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarks, is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 

To be able to arrive 'at the probable or correct etymology qf 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more anoient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. tpr and the Braj 
The old H. poets often use <sfand even q»T§r; for instance in 
Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have : — 

Nig ug in i?rr$r' i rav qrte urff n 

‘The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid. ’ 

. ‘He burned Kama but gave a boon to Rati ; this was an 
excellent act done by the ocean of meroy.’ 

NltfT fRJT U 
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4 He gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Brahmans. 1 

3*T*R SRR It 

‘Proper seats were given to all ; my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?’ 

%dr W ^ ms i 

‘Met Kalkayl again, hut the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside ! 1 

Now we have seen that often in the modern languages the f of 
older words is dropped ; and thus from ^ we have 3R and then 
# or aff by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From qFf the MalvanI and Goan. 3FT is derived. 
The and z&g are also traced to by Dr. Trump/ But Mr. 
Beames derives them from ‘arm-pit, side’, which becomes 
and then ^T£, and the anusvara he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes to be the original of eft. is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of but the further change 
of W to £ in the suffix he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of in the ordinary word srR H. ‘a place* 
and in the £ of 3S£T, R£T. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr, 
Beames is altogether wrong in deriving R£T etc., and further 
on ui or cTTf from f%^TR, rR^TR etc. Such new expressions in 

the face of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
not have come in ordinary vernacular use. TheB. aifarnr, 

etc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new combinations of and $TR. 3 *t and $JR, and 
like the barbarous compounds WR, U^fR of Skr. and foreign 
words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
element Neither should we derive the M. W and later from 
t ffic^ R in the face of the Pr. from Skr. 3R or ?3T which we find 
everywhere in Pr. works. Now as regards 3TO 1 , in addition to the 
objection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
to be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H., G. or M. literature and, that it might be the original of 
the dai case-affix in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
it shotild have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the old 
literature of the modem languages. 
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One chief and important source of the modern case affixes has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted ; as *fr ^ 

‘I went to ( lit.) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda’s place ; 

UfT %WBT %3TT «rr ‘I sent my servant to your here’, i. e. your 
place; £ HfT mt S ‘I went to Murlidhar’s there’ i. e ., 

place. These Ufr and frfi are really remnants of the old P r . 
locatives of ffu; ( in the forms f or 3?) and fR[. If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course ol time become 
terminations 5 and erf for <rfir, the Pr. Apbhr. loc. of <nr, has become 
a termination in H. as lr f rf uur ‘I went to the there of the 

town’; 3yr% ?r? ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhramsa, 
according to Hemacandra, and were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
ft fSter &c. These, as they are, appear like 

instrumental plurals of the pronouns and fRt^and they may be 

so really. The instr, and abl, may pass into the dat. and this into 
either. For, of the several relations denoted by the first two 
cases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is 
generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
‘for’ has these two senses. In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own use’, it signifies the purpose ; and in such a one as 'for 
this, let people beware ’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 

same way or are in M. used in both these senses. In 

?gr«mrr£r iff «ra ‘ I took so much trouble for him ’ it has 
a dative sense and in frrtnfT mre ^fr * for this, such a 
thing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This fact 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the 
case forms. and ?TTf therefore may be instrumentals. 

This explanation is supported by the fact that another Apbhr. 
post-position in the sense of ‘for’ or ' on account of ’ given by 
Hemacandra is which is evidently the sing, instr. of aw,; 
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a possessive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
may become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. * slowly, ’ 
and ‘low’ and ‘high’ which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals %RT and %rer, the being 
changed to ?. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
the dat. In Skr. itself it is often so and in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination fg 
was used for loc. pi. also, the forms %T3T and hft are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loc. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. Tulsidasa 
frequently adds ff to nouns to form this case. Thus — 

WpfiPfflRt I 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ’ 

Treft qftm a r raqft i 

‘Having restored Janaki to Rama and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore Raghunatha.’ 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhramsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive ; qsra; as in%q^ * for giving ’ which is an acc. 
of the pot part. 3WT as in 4 for doing ’ in which the 

case termination is dropped, amffl; as in ‘ for breaking * 

which is the gen. pi of «RsPT and aron%‘ as in ‘ for enjoying ' 

which is loc. sing, or pi. of 5g35Tor Pr. for Skr. ufcR. Thus then in 
the Apabhramsa pronominal forms had begun to be used as post- 
positions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in 
our modern case forms and the forms themselves that were used 
in that dialect. 

1 67 [ R. G. Bbrndarkar's Woik», VoL IV. ] 
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The Apabhramsa dat. postposition survives in the S. ft; the 
aspiration is thrown on $ so as to make it ft and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, hut I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 

‘ where ’ is in the Goan, and Mai. ftir, aft ‘ there ’ mr, ‘ h ere > 
f*T. Often the old 7 is dropped in the modern dialects and thus 
we have from the B. %. The old H. termination is the Pr. 

' where, ' so that originally the sense of TW ^ was ‘ Rama’s 
somewhere. ’ ‘ Send to Rama’s somewhere ’ and ‘ give it to Rama’s 
somewhere ’ came afterwards to mean 1 send it to Rama ’and 
‘ give it to Rama. ’ The ? of the loc. Uiif is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which in the modern 
languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place; 
such are 3TI? relative ‘where ’, H!? ‘ their ’, here ’ and 
* where ’ (interrogative) which have become HgT, mji and $gr 
and in Tulsidas *1?, and <77- Sometimes the f is preserved in 
the current speech as in or ^ H., wfr, ugi G. The other dat. 
termination the origin of spir or is either the ablative or 
genitive form of since f was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these cases. The 0. is another form of this The M. 
ft is from the Apabhr. afg as % from ftl?. The B. has this affix 
also used principally in the case of inanimate creatures. 

$UT ft 3U# 3TT frr gift tSRT I 

1 There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ’ 

H?lft fftg unsfl { 

‘ The lion said to him. ’ 

The S. has it also. 

s gtgfrft * He went for hunting. ’ ftaft SR qrftaift * went 

On a travel. ’ 

The P. ftt? like the H. is from Hi? * there. ’ 

The M. 3f is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. Khandeftt has ft. H. 
possesses a post-position ^rrur or fftft, P. , 9. all in the sense 
of ‘ for, ’ Braj. or ftr ‘ up to. ’ The old H. poets have also ft or 
fetf In the sense of the M. srt i. e. * to ’ or * at * : «rref$f <rfaft 
‘ again and again they fall at her feet ; ’ p:fft tout fftft TOJtf 
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* Joyfully he arose and pressed him to his bosom. f Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from $*r. Goan has WFTT In 
the sense of ‘ to 5 or * with ", as *Tf§T WW 1 speak to or with 
me. * H. «5*r * up to *; P. * near, to 1 ; 1 from contact with;' 

S. 4 on account of ; ’ B. ^TW-wMm~^W 4 for, on account 

of. * In G. and H. poetry sstsfr, wfs or S5TFT are used in these senses 
and M. has or WSPT also. 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr. root to adhere 
or stick. The past pass. part, of this is srjr, Pr. This, like 

many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have 4 adheres, sticks. * From this 

we have c5Frer-5-^r M. G. B. by the usual rules, hut S. generally 
and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have OTW and <55*RT t 
though 3T*Mr is also used in the latter. There is another form 
<3T*TOTtT of this root which is made up according to the 10th 
Conjugation or which is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have and by 
the elision of ^ the root becomes 5JT3T and thence, by the usual 
introduction of sr or sr, STO or Now STOW exists in the Goan, 
and STTfUT in the S. while M. has igTOW These mean ‘ to make to 
adhere, * ‘ apply, * 4 bring in contact. J From W TTOt and 3TOW or 
all the forms we have above noticed have originated, 

smfr, wfTOT are absolutives as also M. while the other 

M. form 3TOT is the loc. sing, of the nonn «5T*T ‘ contact * or ‘near- 
ness. 5 The Braj. must be from the old Apabhr. abso., tfvi of 
STT3T. The M. dat. STT must he from such a form as W# * having 
applied * or * for applying, ' since the final S' of terminations is 
dropped in this language as In T§n*T 4 tongues ? from 

The dative pi. termination HT represents an euphonic change 
of SHT necessitated by the preceding anusvara. Instances of this 
change of ST to JRT have been given in a previous lecture. Cit. has 
both «If and This W Is by some traced to the ot of the Pr. gen. 
pi. as to the W of the gen. sing. The Cit. however has W or 
in the pi. while W alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
of the sing, and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modern dialect, whence the Cit. w is a form of m and if so, then 

m^st be so in the standard Marathi also* 
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Mr. Beames, thinks the G. Mo be originally % and thus to 
belong to the class of terminations we have just examined, the $ 
being changed tow I have not satisfied with this derivation as there 
is no corroborative evidence, though the change of & to * is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination •THfr-g in this 
language is derived from the old Apabhramsa termination fro, by 
the elision of ths initial ff, as will he hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the 3 of the acc. dat. must have been derived from 
the Apabhr. dat. post-position nSto, which, as I have already 
observed, is the instr. of <ro. The last or of this is changed to 
an anusvara, as that of is, and, just as this becomes notor 
becomes cTO and by the loss of <T, W Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of rfdfor irom ?TO may have been 
resoited to when cTO became 3 in the G. and thus 3 is the instru- 
mental or locative of the gen. sr or its obi. form. But the 
anusvara of 3 which is lost in the G. instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from TOTO. P. 3 may likewise be referred to a 
a form ?TOg, the abl. of (TO. 

The Origin of h in the Vernacular Terminations 


<•>; In H. the termination w is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking *T5n% snrsmt ‘ The king 
.spoke, to the Brahman. ’ It is used in the sense of the instr., 
‘ He cut off his head with a sword, \ fiNrtf 

f®tr ‘ Rukminl’s marriage with Sri Krsnacanda took 
place; ' and in that of the abl. ffTCr W5JW 3TT5TO% fWF55T ‘ These 
.words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. ’ In Braj, we have 

# for w, as urur ‘ Kablr came and said to 

me ; ; 5WT * He should get it explained from the guru/ 

In old H. also it is used in the form of *JT. In old M., as I have 
already remarked, we have m in the sense of the modern dat. 
acc. as : — 

( 1 ) RRtfr i u 

Jfian. I — 141. 

* Sarhgadhara was charioteer to Arjuna. ’ 

( 2 ) 

• ! II— 10. 

‘ Thou hast made a song for Gapdharvas, ’ 
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( 3 )%%?& Wf > ■ 

% *T1K #vr^T ydd-H! II 

PR 3TTtHRWHfT ! 

^RPTcRTT 33T*T 3q£ U 

RukminI Svayamvara 1—82, 

“He gave that salvation to Putana which he did not gave to 
Yasoda and Devakl. His gifts to friends and foes are alike* 
How shall I describe his bounty ? " 

(1) srffpnt \ % mff qrsrq n 

Jfian. 1-171. 

4 It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight * 

(2 ) 3T#r a# qrsw i m mm \ mm$i w 

Jnan. 1-176.. ; 

‘Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart 1 

( 3 ) sum \ cn%%w n 

Jnan. 11-27. 

‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this ! ' • ' 

In these last three examples ^Thas the sense of an instrumental. 
We do noi now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say mum qi^rir and 3Tcfe*. In the 

Salsette dialect, however, m has these senses and also that of an 
abl. as that of *rfa€r arnr^t ‘He came from the village.’ 

Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the €f, which corresponds to our modern ^er, and that 
?whieh even now we use in the sense of ‘with*. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H„ but not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this affix. H. uses ^ in one case q*£T in which we use ur, 
as RTTU’ uimuS. Some of these circumstances favour the supposi- 
tion iiiat the origin of the M. dative affix u* is the same as that of 
-H. % and M. €f. G. poetry has this in the form of or ^ as 
Declare war with Gujarati/ .8. h$s % and m 
•ih the sense pf with* * . . . . , f - •; 
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All these are derived from the word *rar. As is usual, *r ig j n 
modern vernaculars changed to t and thus we have ^ and with 
the instr. affix q - we have the of the M. poets. I have in 
a former lecture given a great many instances in which 5T is dis- 
solved into 3", which combines with the preceding vowel into aft. 
We thus get the old H, w and the Braja gt, when ar and S' form sit, 
while in G. the resulting vowel is ^ in Another change of u 
that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusvara, wherefore the word becomes ^ or *nr. 
Thence the anr passes off into q\ as we have several times noticed, 
and so we have ^r, which with the anusvara dropped is the H. it. 
The *r is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to f as in VTf from 
tT3T-tnr and so we have the M. tft. Sometimes it does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. tit. Now the original sense of this word 
is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between which become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word *rw has come to signify ‘to, according to, with ( as an instru- 
ment) and from’. 

This instr. termination H (sing. ) *<T (pi.) M., % H.,h? P. have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to & or tr, which are forms of ^tfif or 5T? etc. 
derived from the root o5*T. One great objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusvara of ^ or His 
argument is that the old q^r of the instr. having been reduced to If, 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the H of the 
modern instr. but in the Apabhr. according to Hemacandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 

^ rrg 'm^or i 

mvr mmrerq srsrft srrar >' 

‘By counting ( again and again ) [ the number of] days which 
were mentioned to me by my beloved when he set out on his 
travels [ the skin of] my fingers has worn away by the nail.’ 
Here and are instances of the instrumental. The 

first two are expressive of the agent in the passive construction 
and the third of the simple instrument ; so that the qor or or of the 
instrumental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in H; but 
flip oldept M. poet Jnanesvara does use it in some cases, flip 
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agent instrumental is very often that which ends in but 
instances of the use of l*r, which is another form of h, also occur. 

As : — 

NitR •Jlict 3TI% 1 

Jnan. 13-197. 

Or whether he is going away by the wind.’ 

Jnan, 13-214. 

‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind. ’ 

* Jnan. 13-280. 

‘As the dumb may be said to have assumed silence deliberately.’ 

3 '41061*1 3TT ff rifr I 

H II 

SnWRfT q- gtf% V I nwr II 

Jnan. 13-347 . 

‘He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place.’ 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is R instead 
of «T. Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in of 
of pronouns as uvr HR Jnan. 13-200 1 By this standard $fir nR 
13-244 ‘By which satisfaction’, flor 18-1147 ‘By that grace.’ 
Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that w is a double 
instrumental, the first part being «T of the old instrumental in 
or trur, and the second part «?, to which that ^or is reduced. Now 
instead of rf, the instr. t is added here. The instr. % represents the 
for of the Apabhr. instr. in for, which we have in such forms as 
Slffor mentioned by Pischel. Hindi poets as a rule indicate the 
agent instrumental by the oblique form, but Surdas uses the form 
ending in or H also. 

3^%^TJTltf3TT i 
*TRR HR HrfH Uf 5TRT 3RT f?T FtmiR || 

Sursagar, pada 12, page 2S2.' 

‘Kanha said, “There is no other God besides the mountain 
Govardhan.” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains 
was regarded by the cowherds as a great God. ’ 

1 Luoknbw Edn., 1874. 
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Here atria is agent instrumental in fa. 

aara aw saR ayfa aww ratiy i 
yra ai%a nrft aafa aint rma yna ii 

Sursagar, pada 24, page 254. 

‘The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all ; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc.’ 

Here Rfa is the instrumental. 

arnrna araar srs^t at w ifft f^iaif i 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

‘Disrespect of the Lord has been shown by the cowherds ; show 
ta them the fruit of it. ’ 

SVR 3FT^ wtff araratr cfrat i 

Sursagar, pada 29, page 255. 

‘ Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here RR is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is fra, Mai. aa, Cit. #r or VTST 
( from mrr and Rf ), Sals. %, G. S. laTRjra-ytrr ar at, P. a-tfT-ar, 
H. #, Braj. a, H. dial. «ff, B. a - . The Sindhi art is the Pr. and 
Apabhr. abl. W of t%R, the aspiration being thrown on <£, as in 
the case of the dat. # and the other instances formerly given ; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 
tra and # are from the Ap. rrg abl. pi. In the same way at is the 
old abl. agi and tit, the abl. pi. Hf of a?[, in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the P. aT it is compounded with the 
preceding a. The form of the G. and P., and H. dial, and 
the Cit. ft are derived from aif, the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of aa 
with the aspiration thrown on a. 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different cases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on ;account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its 
original. Thus a garer agr TT urcreff ffissre i. e. (lit.) ‘The book 
met me in vicinity of Rama’, easily passes into yrairiSR fossra 
‘jnet me from Rama’, i. e. ‘got from Rama.’ And the B. WR snSH 
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fir%r <TTf*5HT is generally considered equivalent to T got it from 
the master', though cEi# is like ^T^ft a loc. form meaning ‘in the 
vicinity of/ Thus the old loc. cU? meaning ‘in that 7 was used as 
a postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that.* Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat., which I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards to the local abl. 
The Braj. and P. ST is from the Apabhr. affix (=for) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat. 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition ^n£r. 
In M., S. and B. ft has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 
ft also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as 

SJlpT sqftl^ft i 

‘ Became glad on account of the length of its horns. 5 

W ^ftgft WX \ 

6 From that there is harm to the eye . 7 

Of a different origin are the M. gvr and sn* and the B. fr^ft. 
The first f[ft Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the TlpftT and 
IrftT of the Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
arose fpftT, and, the fit being lost, the form is S*T. In a similar 
way fjft may be traced to ^SrftT, though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of final ft and the preservation of ft; but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Canda in 
which fftT and §pftt occur in the sense of ‘ from. * But they may 
be derived from the present participle. The B. abl. affix is 
the loc. of the present participle of it, corresponding to M. fUTT, 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as aTOftT in # 

3TO rf ft* ftoTT * while I was doing he went away. ’ In B. too this 
loc. has the same sense as fi^ft sm%ft * work while it is day. ' 

In BE. also it is used in the same sense : ftftT t 1% Tftft 

ftTT f ‘ looking at the door what did he find ? he found that a 
lion was lying dead ( lit. what is there,- a lion lying dead ) / 
W STftTSftftft ‘ She told it to her friend immediately 

after dawn ( lit. after it had dawned )/ , 

68 t R • G. Bhandukaf’s Walks, VoL IV. ] 
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In this sense as in that of the Skr. loc. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another action. ‘ My doing ’ in the first instance was the start- 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. 
In H. ft?T is sometimes used in this sense as WHl frft ‘ outside 
of the house, from the house. * 

In the B. the original sense is ‘ the tree being 

there, a fruit fell. ’ The M. f«T is the absolutive of ft and equi- 
valent to ‘ having become ’ which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The f is sometimes dropped and the termination 
asvt itself is attached in this sense to 3TT ‘ in «TT ‘ above ’ and 
TPg ‘ side ’ to signify ‘ from in ’, * from above ’, * from the side ’ as 
arnjw, and Tivjjr which are the ablative affixes used in cases 
when fpr cannot be applied; and is sometimes affixed to 
nouns in 3T directly and not to the oblique form, as 
Thus nfargflT 3TI55T means lit. * the village having been, he came. ’ 
The Mai. WT is the absolutive of 3T*r instead of ft. The H. % has 
been explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the newly constituted terminations were append- 
ed. The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations, 
Buch as that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thus no special expression left for them. In Skr. such relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed from 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speci- 
fic terminations and from these mostly the genitive terminations 
in the modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender of the 
thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows 5— 
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M. ^TT— ^T— =t 

G. % — ift — 5 

S. wt— sft 

H. SPT— •# 

In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjectival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
such forms, as : 

house belonging to him, ’ 

*fcfwr.* 3T=r** ‘ the pupil belonging to me. ’ 
r^ftqT TOT ‘ the female friend belonging to thee/ 
came into use instead of m*r ‘ his home, ’ unrsp ‘my pupil,’ 
aw ^ifr ‘ thy female friend. ’ When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed posses- 
sion and such other relations between nouns, was driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M. wrt — wf — must be traced to the fw which certain 
indeclinables take in Sanskrit as or stWPT'of this place/ 

arsw ‘ of that place, ’ STtW or ‘ of what place. ’ fffW or 
must by the usual rules be changed to WW’W; aaar to Hf*RF; 

or $aar to tra: or or #fsra-. apsrswr is a«rar, qaerwa is 
crsTWT, is $fcrai. This ww was generalised and gradually 

came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and other 
relations. 

The G. at — sft — 5 are derived from the Sanskrit termination 
SR, which is applied in the sense of possession to indeclinables 
expressive of time, such as eiaaa * of this day, ’ ^l«fiaa ‘ of the 
present time, ’ WTaaa ‘ of evening time, ’ firca a ‘ of the olden time ’ 
etc. This was generalised and Hemacandra gives a®T as a noun 
expressive of ‘something related to ’or ‘ belonging to/ in his 
grammar of the Apbhr. dialect. Ip the line of the verse of 


P. wr— 

B. IT or tTC 
0. V 
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PremanandasTnfTft^Toftsr^r ‘ the agony of separation afflicts ’ 
and in the expressions previously given, such as mrmrmr, and 
etc., this aw remains, it will be seen, unchanged 
and in this form it is often used in G. poetry. By the dropping 
of the consonant a, it is reduced to ww or era and thence to a, 
which with masc., fem., neut. terminations %— f-~ ^ becomes 
af— #— t- 

The S. 5TT-- - sfr are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi- 
nation fa applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
tT^mr belonging to him, fTrwr belonging to the house, anffia 
belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi wf-sfr, which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. 

Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva- 
tives of the root ^ ‘ to do or make. ’ The roar of a lion is his wnJ 
or act. The roar of a lion is a ftrgara or lion act, i. e. it is some- 
thing which belongs to the lion. The word ara therefore is adapt- 
ed to express ' something belonging to one. ’ Now this ara is in 
the Pr, reduced to $T, as the va of aa?H to ar, and the wa of 3a«a 
to Prom this , we have which means ‘ something 

belonging to one ’ or ‘ his property. ’ Madayantika in the Mala- 
tlm&dhava calls her body Maksranda’s sr or wrw, since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Bemacandra gives as a 
noun in the Apabhr. dialect expressive of the thing connected 
with another. The instance he gives is f wna Sff 'tfl'a 

srorrt ‘ Prom whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar whioh is the of the lion. ’ He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in ‘ yours ’ like frw. Thus then which was 
first a noun came to he used as a postposition expressive of 
possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
the G. and H. poets : 

3nn%ft £ isrs'tsur i 

Tulasi. 

‘ Iamthestiok of the blind {women] and the wealth of ft 
weak l woman ). * 
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flpT fjTHT %fr ^fHt "TOT PTPt BTPT >! 

SamaladSs. 

* If the command of the lord is received. I will dry up the 
whole ocean. ’ 

One of Kablra’s SakhI is — 

^ »s. r\ •>. Jt*L 

ypvw stt wft q^r smr i 

sfmrr stptr ?jjf% •«£% jtk srnr n 

* A dog enters a room [ made up ] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

There is another instance : 

irrefr f%w vrff i 
srrft Wisfr jfrff # u 

‘I put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom- 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.’ 

Here we have %ft as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have =Eg %ff ‘ give us news 

about Bibhlsana, ’ where also we have the same postposition. 
When the initial W. is dropped we have qT which we find in the 
Hindi Wtt and ART as in Rablr’s SakhI, 

=srrgr arrar i 

mr qyrr # *t *rsr ar qrer ii 

‘If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine ; and you will have everything else with you. ’ 
cry is the general postposition in the B. as 'TTVT ‘ of sin, ’ fsg^y * ot 
God, ’ UTT ‘ of a house.’ 

Prof. HOrnle and Mr. Beames derive the suffix %y from the 
Skr. past. part. which they say is reduced to ^rrysc and thence 
to %T. But I have not met with a trace of qfftar as the Pr. form 
of W. The usual form of it is T^sr or ^ar. Besides, the f of 
^fysy is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries as Hie q of 
%y has done until it was perpetuated in the form of qy in the B. 
Besides, is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass, part can be so 
psetL It may be used as an abstract noun, as qgq in the sense of 
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‘going.’ So fjfra: may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing but 
the transition of ‘doing’ to ‘property’ is hardly possible. 

Another derivative of the root 3? has also supplied the verna- 
culars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense; and 
that is R. A good many words in Sanskrit have this R appended 
to them such as ‘bringing fame’, ‘obedient, ’ 

‘servant’, 3UTR ‘the sun,’ ‘a writer’, etc. The original 

sense is ‘one who does the thing’ expressed by the nouns to which 
UR is appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is ‘related to’ or 
‘belonging to. ’ Thus srffRR originally meaning ‘the maker of 
light’ comes to denote ‘belonging to light'; a certain person who 
is or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong- 

ing to the writing. Thus UR came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination fu, fs, 33 etc., noticed 
above. In the Marathi ur is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it’ as ‘belonging to Kftsl’, hutur ‘belonging to 

Poona. ’ Instances of this UR occur in the old Hindi poets ; thus 
in Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have— 

»v 

cTSTT 3 3R£UR l 

B&lak. 

‘I will not set aside the advice of Narada. ’ 

SR 5JR £ epqr T33R U3T UR m I 

( Ditto ). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Parvatl) assumed 
the form of Slta. ’ 

. 

IT 3RRUR tpgr 3 TTRf I 

(Ditto). 

*1 did not obey the word of Samkara. ' 

3T5M S3 3RT 313 TW 3R3UR%5 l 

“Oh Bharadvaja, hear iiow another reasop for tbe birth of 
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In Kablr too we meet this termination as in 5 — 

3R 3TSST (5T#) 1 

Kablr ’s RamainI, l-4th Chaupai. 

* Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. 17 7 

Here we have mmx or in which we have the feminine 

of the termination m. In Sanskrit m^ is almost as much used 
as m after nouns and the signification is similar. This m* is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a genitive sense as in mmmx 
* of your honour, * mmm ‘ of to-day, ' c of yesterday. ' 

From m, when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix 3R as in while gives us the ITR of 
the Hindi rpPTTT 4 yours, ' fiUTT * ours 5 and of the Guj. cOTT ‘thine/ 
fWKf ‘ yours , 9 ?nfr ‘ mine, * swref ‘ ours. ’ 

Another derivative of the root ^ the past pass. part. ^T, 
changed to in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obi. form has been deter- 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the & appended to it 
must mean ‘ done of ( by ) the thing or person’ ' denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of ‘ a thing done by one ’ passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one. <t>Tc£T ‘ a poem composed by 

a Pandit ’ becomes easily mm i. e. the poem of a Pandit. 

The terminations m, # exist in old Hindi along with %TT, %fr 
and m, ^fr. 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi appears to be 

that, like the Hindi m~m 9 they are derived from the past 
pass, part of ?r * to give ’ in the form of made up on the 
analogy of m* from Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the T of the Marvari dialect and certain 
G. and H. pronouns, which results from the Sanskrit was 
changed to gt-^T or <jTMST, as these consonants are frequently 
confounded with each other ; and thence or passed 

into ?Hfr or 3T~^r. The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 
to express genitive relations must have a final 3F added to them, 
since, like augmented nouns, the masc. norm sing, ends in # or 
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an and the feminine in f. Thus for the original of the M. 
=grr-^fMr we must havefmF, for the G. HHfi-£ cRcp, for S. 

for H. ept-# tFcTsP, and for old H. and %fr an( j f or 
er: and for epit eprep. In the fourth lecture I have given 

several instances of the addition of ep to all sorts of nouns and 
adjectives. 

The new loc. termination in H. are it, Braj. H and <t, P. S. fr, 
G. HT, M. HTH and B. H. The forms with an initial H are derived 
from the Skr. HOT which has undergone several transformations. 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of HT^r and h? 
etc., as : — 

I%et HEPOT HHHltfl I 

Tulsi., Bala-K. 

‘ Siva resolved in his mind. ’ 

3t ft W? cEIcTHf l 

( Ditto). 

* Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvlra protected. ’ 

tfjprrc Srmgnwrcff i 

(Ditto). 

‘ Once in Tretayuga ’ 

h£ srm vnrrf i 

* He announced the intelligence in the palace. ' 

Wfft ir sRott *TtfT i ?fmr apsT ar^rmr 11 

Premanand 's Sudamanum Caritra. 

‘ O Sudama, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ’ 
miff HgEpt i 

* Everybody fled to Soratha. ’ 

The Braj. H is from Hlf£, the ? being elided and art and ? com- 
bining into if, while in the S. and H. H they form <?. In the G. 
HT the whole t? of HTf? is dropped. Hrf? is loc. sing, of HI? for HOT. 

The P. and B. Br is from m£, the loc. of agr, or which we have 
noticed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 

H. % is from Skr. VT 5 ^, which first becomes <TW, then <HH, and 
then »TTf or 1?, and the loc. of vr? is <iT?r or <1? which is its shorten- 
ed form. qTH is used as a post-position in H. and VTH and ligff, 
the loc. forms, in G. and M. respectively. -The forms Tiff and <Tf 
occur in the old H. poets, as r— 
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Tulsi, Bala-5. 

* Sambhu went to Agastya. * 

Tulsi. 

4 The monkey went to Rama. ? 

The M. 3TToT is from Skr. and its initial 3TT is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as HTcTTcT etc. 

New Verbal Forms 

We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, the combina- 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the 0. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as T^T * a row ? 
and 4 a measure or class, ' * all ' etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 
3Tt ; and such forms as trff and loc. and abL were used to 
express case * relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new words that come into a language, 
the new forms at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. and the loc. 
or rrff became dat. affixes or the loc. of the present participle 
came to express an abl. relation. 

We shall find these principles at work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also $ and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made up by applying the old personal # and other terminations 
to new bases which are adjectival in their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent words. The 
69 [ R. G. BJxaudarkar’s Works, VoL IV. J 
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M., S., B. and 0. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way ; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of the nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 

In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in sir or 
STT agree with the noun to which they are referred, i. e. take the 
fem. termination f when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as *TTo5T-^r UTST M. H. ‘ a black horse,’ 
'Eft# ‘ a black mare,’ * black horses,’ 

Uten, spr# Similarly, G. and S. When the qualified 

noun is in an abl. case, sing, or pi., these adjectives take the obi. 
sing, form eptot M., ^ H., tprswr M„ gnsft 

H. Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in SIT and hence in *PT55T the adjective remains 

unchanged. 

Adjectives with other endings are not thus inflected as nrR 

etc. M. II.; while in the 

B. and 0. no adjectives whatever. 

Here then we see that, like nouns in art-air, adjectives also 
with those endings have preserved the old terminations. How 
the three participles I have mentioned end in stT or ah arising 
from the original affix tP, wherefore they must be inflected. In 
M, and G., however, under certain circumstances the present 
participle endB in 3T and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one came 
into use, the forms of which are as follows 1 — 



Sing. 

PL 

1st pers. 

^ or ?ff— ft 


2nd pern 



3rd; pers. 

-wt- <ft— ?r 

wnr 
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These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is With the fern* 
f this becomes but there is another form in % which appears 
to have been arrived at thus : ^rf?cT3?( for ) — 3TOW — 

of fem. — The neuter form is 3TOT. These three 
forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as 3TO3TTcT used for the 3rd pers. ph 
in the pure Deccan in which TO is the fem. pi. of 3TOfr. To 
these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing. £, pi. cT; 2nd pers. sing. ST, pi. 3TT; 1st pers. sing. t» 
pi. 3T. 

In the 1st pers. sing, of the new present the i of the 1st pers. 
sing, is represented by the characteristic anusvara, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of f. In the pi. 
TOT and 3T become by combination STOTT. The 2nd pers. sing, has 
the of the old Pres, and the pi. the which with the cT forms 
tTT, to which however an inorganic anusvara is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the cT of the old Pres, is added. 

In these forms we see that the S’ of the nom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have 
hut not 

In the Goan, and Mai. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un- 
augmented participle 3TOT and not which retains the inflec- 
tions. The forms are ; — 


1st pers. 

Sing. 

orfW Mai. 

Goan. 

2nd pers. 

Mai. 

Goan. 

3rd pers. 

TOI Mai. 

^TOTT Goan. 

1st pers. 

PL 

ifa Mai. 

mem Goan. 

2nd pers. 

3TOTTcT Mai. 

C^rtTfT Goan. 

3rd pers. 

MaL 

Goan. 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitive 
roots in these dialects, i. e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment f . The 2nd pers. pi. sr, which I 
have traced to the Pr. W?«nr, is peculiar to the Goan, and Mai. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the 1st. pers. 
sing. M5l. we have the old i from fw distinct and not reduoed to 
an anusvara as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
0. and B. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina- 
tions to the pres. part, express present time, but in the 0. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H. too the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historio Present. A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present ; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in such books as the Pafica- 
tantra. The forms of the 0. Past Habitual are these •• — 



Sing. 

PI. 

1st pers. 

SETfSrT 


2nd pers. 



3rd pers. 

*<Tll 



As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pi. of nouns in 3TT as urt" which we 
find in the O. nom. pi. 'fgU'W * beasts ’ also. The second person 
has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, viz. 
sr and The first person sing, has ? and the pi. 3T and they are 
the same as the t and 3T of the Pres., but there is some confusion 
about the anusvaras. 
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Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that 0. and B. 
use the sing, forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pL is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with’ the honori- 
fic forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pi. verbal 
forms ; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pi. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was no- 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were 
not lost came to he restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec- 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers. pronouns take an honori- 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i. e. an original pi. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing, a singular. 


These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages 
an immediate future — a man’s intending shortly to do a thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense ; and 
usage may take hold of it and constitute them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are— 


Masc. 

Sing. PL 

1st pers. 

2nd pers. 

3rd pers. f^T 


Fem. 

Sing. PL 

ferfaRrrt — — l^fr 

cf < 


Here is the old pres, part. The 3d pers., as in the O. and 
also M., partially has no personal terminations. The sing, and 
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the pi are like those of corresponding adjectives in ait. The 2nd 
peers. has the termination and 3 of the S. old Pres. In the fem 
the first is optionally reduced to ai and the 3 combines with the 
fern. pi. 3r. The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
‘ We ' attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing. r§ or arf%- is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and shortened, which changes are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjectival maso. termina- 
tion appears also in the first pers. sing., as in M., but it is short 
ened to 3 and the fem. sing. £ and the pi. 37 or £ 37 optionally 
Combined into \ throughout. In the M. the adjectival gender 
terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. Trump considers these 
personal terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of 
which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 


Masc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 








Fem. 

J5f%3TT-5UT 

Singular. 


Plural. 






5%Ur37 





When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. oase. The verb takes the person, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. oase and the forms 
are just the same as the above, as ‘I was beaten’, HP? 1 thou 
Wert beaten.’ 

Marafhi has— 
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Masc. 


Fein. 


Ifeut. 


Sing. 

pi. 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

1st. 

it# 


nwr 



2nd.%*mr 


r\ 

Sierra 



3rd. 





*T«*r 


Here as before we have simply adjectival forms for the 3rd 
pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can- 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and second 
person plural masc. It should be remarked that the old masc. 
termination or m is preserved in the 1st pers. sing,, as in 4he 
new Pres., and the 2nd pers. pi. has in some cases the affix cT, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. 

The Cit. and Goan, dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use cT for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Masc. also, as Their masc. 

sing, is *rgr and fern. pi. hwt, since they do not drop the old ^ of 
the fern. nom. pi. 

The Mai. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is the old f , which before the sir of the others is 
reduced to an anusvara, and we have *roSf— ^ ‘I went.' The 2nd 
pers. pi. termination is <r throughout, as in the other dialects. 



Groan. 

3Tnfr 


pfr 


fT-srHcft 

jfr 

MSI. 

arofr tot 


0\ -S, 

SfJTT *Tc£rrf-?VTcT 

wr-tfr-sri 

ar-pqr-fff 

In transitive verbs M. attempts a curious combination. The par- 


ticiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take itsnum- 
ber and gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
also. But unlike the SindhI, the M.does not use this passive participle 
for an object in the first and second persons. Thus JTfl? and *IT3% in 
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S. mean ‘thou wert beaten’ and ‘I was beaten’, but we do not use 
such forms as or frrftfOT to express this sense, though a 

solitary line from Moropant containing has been often 

quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using 
the sing, neuter form of the past part., as fum or 
Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all ; but when the agent which is always in the instr. case 
is of the 2nd pers., the characteristic sing., ot and pi. ?r of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is in the instr. case. Thus we have 
‘thou transcribedst a book’, fj mur f%T5f*mr, ar 
wot thou didst a work , gsrr rgrrk^rfr, tpeut Tf?foOTT?r. 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
-of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them ; fui «ftot fart < tt4t T%Tf5fr, the 
proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of affiliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations ? 
and <T are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, i. e. the ^ or OT of the instr. sing, 
and ^if of the pi., as fur OTTifrlOT-OT hot UPffOT ‘the Saheb gave 

me a reward’, OTT OTltuRT OT55T ufj*TOT ‘the Sahebs gave me 

rewards’, where the ot and sff of OTT^uiH and OTl^UOTfr are added to 
the verbs to connect them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deccan except by some KonkanI Brahmans settled there ; 
and they are condemned by all good writers. 

The O. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in art or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen- 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages. 
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0. B. 



Sing. 

PL 

Sing. 

Pl. 

1st pers. 





2nd pers. 


^5* 


anwr-iy 

3rd pers. 



( or 3 k) 



As in the Pres., theO. like the other languages does not add 
verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pi. masc., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding OFT of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing, has f and the first person sing. % which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the £ and 3T of the H. and others ; + 

is^TWUT like the Goan. from 3^+3“, and the anusvara 

and the sr are hardened into K The first pers. pL has the same 
form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pers. pL appears to be 
the old adjectival pL like the M. and the 0. ; and the other 

form is sing., the two being confounded. 

The Future Tense 


The Skr. potential participle in tT^r, Pr. which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. *PTT 
means ‘it is to be done by me' i. e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to T shall do it' is natural. The 
very word shall* in English, which primarily signifies T owe" 
and has now become the sing of tfie English Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its passive character in these languages 
for the same reasons. The usual personal terminations are 



applied to it as— 


Sing. PL Sing. 

1 st seRts- ^erst 

2nd gJTTf ^Rf? 

3rd 37 R 3 ?eR% ? *ERt 

70 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL IV. ] 
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In the 0., the third pers. sing, has no terminations and the pi 
has the nom. pi. q - , which we have found in so many cases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional 3T of the first pers. pi, 
appears to be the adjectival sing. 3T. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the case of the Past tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Sindhi ; but since its passive character was not forgotten by the 
Sindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as rrn%!% ‘I shall be 
beaten’, ‘thou shalt be beaten’ and mfraft ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as a base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix TT and the pi. H. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as 3TO mrr, 3trfor 

'PUT tpnw 'thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 
Borne other work.’ When the object is in the pi., we havef%fT%TT, 
gRlP-nTffi *PW?Nr ; and when the agent is in the pi. and the object 
sing., we have f^ST^RT, qrsrrdrcT, cPTRcT ; and when both are in the pi. 
f &greff , gpsnF-UlH and When the verb is intransitive, it is 

impersonal i. e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can be Nom., but it takes the TT and cT of the agent, 
as SrrtfT. 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour. R. A. S. Vol. VII), misled 
by the circumstance that in the B., O. and S. the V is pronounced 
like have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. % But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of ar by drop- 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are H or the aspirated 
oonsonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unaspirates. The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
cases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we have is f . And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with 9 are passive 
inS. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalization or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i. e. such as indicate 
the person of the Horn., were wanted ; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as SRUrhsr and 
agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn- 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the participles, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them. 
The B. and 0. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal terminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the passive participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by affixing *1T sing., *t pi. 
masc., and sing, and *fir pi. fem. to the forms of the Present 
This *tt appears to be the past participle of uu; and ordinarily it is 
Used in tee form of *TOT. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometim es reduced to monosyllabic forms as for # for ; 
these are feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are and 5ET. We have seen that these $T-# and 
are appended to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in 3EL 
and P. Similarly tee participle UT-UT is used to form the Future, 
so that means ‘gone that he may do.’ The M. Future is 
formed by adding or ^ to the old Present, as you will see from 
the following forms ?— : 
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Sing. 

PL 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. iparer 


urrtfr 


2nd tpr-RW 


urErsjfn? 

strew 

3rd nsftns 


urrtc* 

^rretfw 


In the first pers. sing. ns and the anusvfira of ft together form * 
as they do in several other cases; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this 5J or 5W ? One ns that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan, and Mai. to the present part, 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. ^cTTOT means ‘he used to do’ and wt Goan, and 
Mai. ‘he will do,’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it ocours in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. The pres. part, has in the 0., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original signi- 
fication, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach and ns or w optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms — one without another with it, a 
third with ns, a fourth without it and a fifth with both ns and 9 ?. 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without ns became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus made up as it is 

by the addition of which has left its 3T, and of ns, was appropri- 
ated for the Habitual Past and sRfwt without to the Future. 
But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form in {ft HT aft fTft expresses past conditional in M. 
and H., while it is the unaugmented in G. in ?f ffr an# 
SJTCT which conveys that sense. Thus then ns was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present partioiple with ns came to have a future signification in 
the Goan, and M§I. 
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The other tenses are made np by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
In the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia- 
ries are ft from Skr. the Skr. 3?*^ or sme;, more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of B., 3*3“ (X, 3“ Gh, % H. and P., 

M. and S., and Skr. from which the H. $TT and the S. are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 
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LECTURE VII. 


Relations between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits 
and the Modern Vernaculars. 

Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
have found ? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its wordB 
and some grammatical forms, its nouns and roots arranged them- 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
became what I have called Middle Sanskrit. 

Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct oonsonants and a few vowel changes. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists' and the inscriptions of 
Asoka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu- 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
of uninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to r, 
oame into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

There were several dialects of this class, but the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them- 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in most 
pases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
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Mains caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal 
elision by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
conjugations! terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations came to be expressed 
by connecting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun ; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased 5 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc- 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in each ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &c. This is the whole history. The vernacu- 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit ; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by no means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though It is not the vernacular of 
any country. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
Characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the histrionic art ; and since the Prakrits, like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages. 

Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point : “The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken.” So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar : “I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vernaculars.” 

This, gentlemen, we have done ; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Vararuci or Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are abundant ; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounce if or aft but makes q: or art of it, the Marathi Desastha 
ot of and the Sindhi and Bengali UUT of JfT, and the 
Plindi W or S' of it and of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
a conjunct ending in K as a double consonant and preserves the 
old MagadhI peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to sr, while 
the Hindi still manifests the Paisaci pecularity of making g; of nr. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
that. All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other ; past 
time is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits;, the 
participles, the causals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits; and the new 
verbs and cases are formed out of Prakrit materials only, Then 
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again a good many of the Desya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars. 

Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
scholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 
Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin* If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider- 
ed artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not; admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect ; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding or while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as and others* 

In all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the Sauraseni and the Maharastrl was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Maharastrl and some of the peculiarities of the 
MagadhI Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of Asoka, in which it would be absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 

And how, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
certain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 
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natural, and this device is resorted to by writers in all countries, 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act chould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them flourished. 

The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life ; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beanies has- considerably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavouf 
to determine that relation more definitely than we have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Yedic times there were 
several dialects, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
called the Sanskrit was formed, while at the same time the 
dialects ran on their course and formed the Prakrits. He says r~- 
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“I incline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit Bhasa, 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
out modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasa, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta ) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former.” 

■ Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 

Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
.account for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says : — “The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature/’ “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent/* In a note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of 
.Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the Brabmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of constructing fa sacred language, by preserving and 
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reducing: to rule the grammatical elements of this Yedic tongue/ 1 
“They seized on the salient features ef Aryan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole," 
They (the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempt 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, S anskri t 
is older than the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it, ig 
true in two senses ; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever.” The second is, that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing-. the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were ranch 
changed, still among the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many words... 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, Panini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms.” 

To he able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialeot, which is the source of some confusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialeot, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just- as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides, the 
development of human life ; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform! him- 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and henoe the language of 
a community becomes practioally one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of olasses ; and there is not as much communication 
between separate classes as within the limits of a class, and 
hence there come to be olass languages, or varieties of, speech in 
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the same community. There may b© such classes $ but the 
smaller ones may be neglected and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called the lower and the higher, or the 
uneducated and educated classes. The languages of these differ, 
that of the. lower class being more subject to those laws of develop- 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as “I 
knowed/' “you says/" formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as ' 4 genlman ,? 
for ‘'gentleman/" “wot"" for “what/’ “guvner” for “governor,” &c t 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes’ is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties* 
ana principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 

Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary conversa- 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 

* modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialects, as they may be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant from each other. 

The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in a language, in a changing 
condition of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear- 
ance of old words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
separation of men into distinct communities, communication 
between them is lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
dissimilar manner. The conditions of life* ip their new 
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habitations may also be different, and when they are so, they 
bring about a varied linguistic development. But though the 
processes of destruction and construction are always going - on in 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose language it is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may. 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conserva- 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. 
But the possibility of slight difference, such as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of . 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation ; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de- 
velopment of the modern German 5 and lay it down as a universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no such thing as a common language. 

- This seems to be the opinion of Professor Max Muller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
oommon portion of the words and forms of kindred dialeots, and 
the common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the assump- 
tion that there was such a language? Thus then, since the 
preation of dialects depends on causes and the causes may ngt 
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exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialects in 
Yedic times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
Several independent Aryan communities or tribes may not have 
migrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
, tribe came over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
•existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of different provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Yedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between the dialects of the Inscriptions 
of Asoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 
'dialects resembling the language of the Yedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Yedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 
different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakrits 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this:— That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Panini, out of the Yedic dialect and the salient points 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
the Prakrits are derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but non-Sanskritic element 
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in the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedio dialect, or others that must be Aryan 
though not found either in Classical or Vedic Sanskrit. Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and P&nini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred ; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a ChSndaea or Vedic, and 
Bha§5 or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features ol the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive infarwror unrepresented in their new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Krt or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits? Even the Vedic dialeot is not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the consoious inventors upon the model of the Vedio, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedic ; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great, and some of these I pointed out in the first lecture. 
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There remains the third alternative* that there was a tradi- 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
■committed ho memory when there was no motive? The sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not, 
If they were the same as those that have come down to ns, 
contain a large number of such forms ; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
case forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory, — impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for India, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one's childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidence available 
In the works of the grammarians themselves, which I shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo- 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 

Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedic dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not 
explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done ; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
ire will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given 
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for doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Dictionary, states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in 
following lucid manner : — 

“If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as Naga, Buddha, NidSna. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 

corrupted form Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 

the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max Mttller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister." jThen in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedic forms in the Pali '• the infinitive in iave, as katave “for 
doing,” the absolutive or gerund in tvana, as katvana “having 
done. ” These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit turn and iva. The next two, 
imassa, genitive singular of ayc/rn, and gcmarn, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; tinnam, genitive plural of iri, is similar. Then 
vidu from vid to know and meaning “one who knows;” divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit ; the Imperative first person plural in amase 
as in yamSmase, “I shall or may restrain” kasamase, “I shall or 
may plough;” the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat. 
Pali has the Vedic 1, but this is a sound natural under certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
plural termination of nouns in sr is retained in the Pali and also 
corrupted to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
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corrupted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I agree with those 
who derive it from the Vedic affix. To these may be added the 
the Prakrit “he does/ ' In which there Is a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth class ; and 
also the affix tPT of abstract nouns, while It Is fv In ordinary 
Sanskrit Prakrit possesses or 3TW corresponding to the Pall 
c^Tfr or and the instrumental affix qt|. 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy” or “great” while Sanskrit has though the m appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

The 3T is seen in the Greek word Barus and Latin gravis. 
The Potential erw ‘let him he, ” is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it In Sanskrit; but It may be traced to the Vedic 
subjunctive or 3W3;, or regarded as a corruption of for 

Sanskrit WTt( } the though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives f^T, while Sanskrit has which Is doubtful, and also 

^ “everywhere” the TO in which corresponds to £ in some 
Greek words. The Pali TO is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
UT in T 23 UT &c. Of these the Prakrits have UT in such 
words as UTTO &c., and 

Here the question Is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Classical Sanskrit hut exist in Vedic Sanskrit ; and there are one 
or two which exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corrupted or immediately sprang, granting for a moment 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other three-fifths from 
which the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but it contained these eight or nine forms which 
Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali Itself, If we take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 
consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit hut for these nine forms. 
Is the dialect for this difference to be considered an indepen- 
dent dialect ? Is the distinction enough to entitle the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, that i B a 
language, elaborated, according to the definition given before 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct from that which 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do so 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect ; but he must for the 
same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati 
Konkani Marathi and Deccani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati 1 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated,, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the uncorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms 3 and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from the language of those olasses. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time tho speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also; wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi- 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yaska in theNirukta 
frequently refers to the Yedic dialect and to another called BbSsS, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Classical Sanskrit. Panini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect eftbe Vedas; 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, 'Nigama, Mantra, 
and BrEhmana, and others which are appl icable to the BhasE alone; 
but by far the largest number of his Sutras have reference to Both; 
Now, since Bhass, or the ordinary Sanskrit, is tbps distinguished 
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from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the language in use at 
the time when these writers lived. “ Bhasa, ” as used by them* 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generally. The root from which 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, wherefore the original 
sense of fee word as a proper noun must have been the “ speech 
or “ the spoken language. ” And, because this was its significa- 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “ explanation/’ When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obscure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should he expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as WTT, means “ what is the 

Vernacular of " an expression similar to “ what is the 

English of it? ” 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram- 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these?** 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word as for instance, a compound of TRR; “ a king ” and 

iiPT M a man, /’ does not denote “ a king, ” but “ a man, ” and not 
“man” alone but as connected with a king , L e. a king’s man or 
officer ; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base 5 as sffarow signifies 
not but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
with s3TTO L e. Upagu’s child. For the significations of words ace 
to be learnt from usage. 

In tbe introduction to the Mahabhasya Patanjali tells us that 
some persons in his or KatySyana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “ Vedic words or 
forms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular usage 
from that usage; grammar is useless.’* How the grammar which 
is thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit; and the depreciates of the science profess to 
derive a knowledge of the first dialect from the Vedic books, and 
of tie second not from other books but from popular usage. Henc§ 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those tvro grammarians 
a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or Purvapaksin) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em- 
ployed. The principal teacher ( Siddhsntin ) does not deny the 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue- 
tude. I have also shown that the language was considerably 
changed between the times of Pfinini and Katyayana, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Panini and Yaska flouri- 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time 
of KatySyana, Classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary lauguage. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so 
difficult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen- 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not he forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be- 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Vedic dialeot, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the oontrary, it is the absenoe of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms ; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forms its special tenses in 
jnpre ways than one, aud in the uorpinal derivatives, the verbal 
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derivatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of cases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the facts of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 

Then Samdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti- 
cularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre- 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is necesssry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus ; and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces- 
sary even in Latin; as in rex=reg-s, scriptus =scrib-ius, 
cinctum= cing-tum, lectum=leg-tum, tractum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit f stands for an original gh; d and t com- 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum ; claudo, 
clausum $ &c. Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound wife 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached ; [and 
modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they must have been used in those forms in fee 
colloquial Sanskrit ; thus Sk. VTOf, Pr. M. <TT^ 2 T; Sk 
Pr. wfpuvr, H, Sk Pr. ewf 5 M. &c. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but Panini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Samdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken language 
the euphonic combinations we have been considering were not 
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consciously made, but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules- 
and the practice of using them in books even in comb inining 
different words gained ground, though, however, many instances 
in which there is no such Saihdhi are found in the It ihas a s 
and the Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made ; and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number ; as ’OTE? lit. “ eat, eat, he eats,” i. e. eats much, 

^ “ do, do, he does, ” i. e. does much. This expres- 

sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as *gU?rr ** EPWT, .in 
which, as in Sanskrit, *ST and are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. 

A similar expression is used when several aotions are attri- 
buted to the same agent ; as aftsR S|f urp ^T^tnrow- 

WRlft “Eatrioe, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomach;,” whioh in Marathi is OTfrr m 

a# wl. In this case the Indicative should signify a general 
action of whioh the Imperatives denote the species, and we may 
have here EFfffit “ does ” instead of 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding aWf, technically to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial; 
as ' tw an g “ holds by the hand,” “he perishes,” 

3ft “ eats a stomachful,” mumnvnt cTurarr^ % amifa 
“ I will eat as I eat'(as I like), what have you to do with it ? ” &c. 
Etymologically twabju;, sftsRUgB; &c. are accusatives, and they 
may in these cases be called cognate accusatives, and the expres- 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, as “ run a race, ” 
“ walk a walk, " “ die a death, ” &c. 
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The compounds ?ung[fa^, %^n%T% &c., meaning 44 a scuffle in 
which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by 
the hair, ” and a great many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as 
^r<fcTOi3cTT 44 4 eat and enjoy 7 is the rule here, ” 3&r^rm%rc0' 
41 4 eat and drink 7 is the rule here, ” cTFT 

take out and give ’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man,” 3ri?Sc rNmra; “he is one who constantly says, 
4 strike the sheafs of corn \ 99 qjt^RTffT 3&T “ 4 come, welcome to 
thee ’ is the practice, 7? &e. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
Katyayana and Patahjali. In the Mahabh&sya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika : Siddhe 
Sabdarthasambandhe : we are told, with reference to the question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Paninfs 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves ; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent $ and, 
according to another interpretation of the Vartika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi- 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them ; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthem 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, 44 Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its means. ** How, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, 44 Make words, I want to use them ; ” but 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words are to he taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the Sastra [grammar] does? 44 The Sasfcra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. It does 
what other Sastras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that 
U l U. IfeanrfAKk&s’s Wotts, Veh IT, | 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is 
that he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious 
merit. In the same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us that 
while it is possible to express one's meaning by using correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches 
should he used to secure the religious merit arising therefrom,.” 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture* 
and then we have another of which the following is a portions 

PURV. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 

SlD. What is the difference ? 

PURV, If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are oorxeot, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup- 
tions of one correct word are manifold ; as, for instance, the corrup- 
tions of the correct word *rr are umr, ubrt?rf%a;F &e. 

And the ptai alBO indicates ( in a passage which is quoted ) that 
the restriction as to correct words concerns their use [and not 
knowledge]. 

SlD. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

PURY. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 

PURV. Ho, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean ia, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort ; such effort only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i. e. of correct words. People use some 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results, from the use of such words, they get it without 
making the effort of studying the subject ]. 
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■ SIB. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity. 

PUEV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent*, wherefore it is pos- 
sible, the fruit, i e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PUBV. From what then ? 

SlD. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the Sastra. 

And thus it goes on. 

How it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And this 
is the state in which more or less all languages are at all times ; 
and even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist, that they do not create words, but sepa- 
rate file correct ones from such as are incorrect. But what did 
Patanjali consider to be the standard of correct Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third pada of the first chapter of the 
Mahabhasya. Patanjali interprets the Sutra ^rtspit (I. III. 1) 
in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhatu or 
root as this, that a dhatu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have 
got a connotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 
Katyayana and Patanjali 
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PuRT If you have given a connotative definition now, enu. 
inoration should not be made, i. e. a list of roots should not be 
given. 

Sid. It should be made. 

PiJRV. What for ? 

SID. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhu and others 
should bo made for the purpose of excluding nouns (Pratipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with 3imror [ i. e. If the roots are not 
actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come under the the connotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, which are not Sans- 
krit, such as stTOtin# and others ]. 

PlTRV. What verbs are those whioh begin with ar r nmffi ? 

Sirs, srmuft, ggra and And enumeration should also 

be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
. accents of roots may be made known; i. e. that one may know 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possibe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters attaohed to 
roots to donoto some, ccmjugational or other peculiarity belonging ‘ 
to them ]. 

PlTBV. Now thoso roots whose accents are capaple of being 
inferred, i. e., are and which have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it. [ i. e. When those 
roots which have the aiSRTfr accent are enumerated, it may he 
inferred that the rest have the other or saprar accent ]. 

SID. Even those should bo enumerated in order that armm fi 
and others [ i. e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may he excluded. 

Hereupon Patanjali disagrees with Katyayana and says r- 

PAT. No, siimmifrf and others will be excluded, because the 
usage of the eduoated or Sistas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sxstas must be necessarily referred to in other cases even; 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots 
that are enumerated. For in ordinary life they use 35% for 
and f%f% for [The sense is, that sinoe in grammar we follow 
the usage of the Vistas or educated, these verbs 
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and 4^4 Q, and also for and for which are not 

used by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connofcativ© 
definition ; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

Now is a corruption of the Sanskrit 3 JU 41 TO&, 

of and of 3^1%, H Atm. being replaced by % Parasm., and 

for and fi^rfor £3T. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patanjali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
- they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms? being, how- 

ever, 3UWWfS; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word fit given by our author, we find 
*rr€r in Professor Childers's Pali Dictionary, and fi m the mascu- 
line of fiwt, Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Panini's grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. P&nini s Sutra VI. Ill, 109, lays down that such 
words as should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadista, i. e , used or uttered ; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor- 
rect, lust as they are used. Now the Purvapaksin raises the 
question * — 

PUBY. What is meant by upadista ? 

SID. Uttered (used). 

PlJRY. How does it come to mean that ? 

SlD. The root * dis 7 signifies 4 uttering. * One utters ( urns ), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 

PURY. By whom upadista (uttered or used)? 

SlD. By the Sistas, 
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PURV. Who are the Sistas ? 

SID. The grammarians. 

PURV. How so ? 

Sib. The character of a Sista is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (Sastra) : and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

PURV. If a man is made Sista by the science, and the science 
depends upon a man’s being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is Sista, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if be has 
studied grammar j and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the Vistas.] 

SID. Well, then, the character of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in Aryavarta 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 

PURV. Which is Aryavarta ? 

SID. The country which is to the east of the Adarsa, west of 
Kftlkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Pariyatra. 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
richeB (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PURV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the Astadhyayi (Panini’s grammar) 
perform ? 

SID. The purpose of the Astadhyayi is to enable us to find 
out the Sistas. 

PURV. How is it possible to find out the Siftas by means of 
the Astadhyayi ? 

SID. A student of the Astadhyayi finds a man who has not 
studied the book using words just as they are taught in the 
Astadhyayi. He then thinks, u Verily, this man possesses some-, 
f ood luck or innate nature by means of whiob, though he has not 
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studied tlie Astadhyayl, he uses words just; as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he knows other words also ” [not taught in the 
Astadhyayl, such as ^T^rj. Thus, the purpose of the Astadhyayl 
is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
refer to Mm and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by Panini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryavarta 
or Northern India, who could speak the language correctly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patanjali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course, Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes is not correct Marathi The 
word Sista may be translated by “ a man of education or culture 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmans. 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali 
were the vernacnlars of the non-Brahmanic classes ; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in the 
times of Asoka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non- 
Brahmanic classes, since they are used by him in the Inscriptions. 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as 4t I knowed, ** and “ you 
say®, *' along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forms 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded 
as an independent dialect. The case was different with fee 
Prakrits. They assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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a Prakrit-speaking person was changed according to Ms habits 
of pronunciation ; but in modern times it is preserved in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the fact that in modern times 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to the 
former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of precisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modern times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books 
the correct orthography is used. 

As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants ; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. 
Hence a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly 
the same way as in ancient times ; and thus we get what are 
called modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit *inj?r as and the Hindustani 

as *Tt3T, or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word 5RR ss HR, and 

as *R, so did his old Prakrit ancestors. 

It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruption of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 
the vocal peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of th#B 
class ; i. e. the corruptions simply represent, as I have above ob- 
served, the transformation which they underwent in the mouth 
of a Prakrit speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have been 
coming into the popular languages; but in old times they were 
pronounced in a manner natural to tbe men of these times, end 
thus became Prakrit words*, and now they are pronounced in 
some cases in the same manner, but in a great many in another, 
and thuB. they become modern Tadbhavas; while the educated 
Classes often, though not always, pronounce them correctly, and 
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thus we have modem Tatsamas. This is the way to account 
for the fact that there are so many pure Sanskrit words in out 
vernaculars, while there were hut a few in the old Prakrits! and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with which 
it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We' will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
historical causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 
The Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang ; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was 
so, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 
low Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Classical from the Vedio Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of oonjunot consonants which we observe in the Pali could not 
have proceeded from the same community that could speak 
Sanskrit with purity. And suoh an extensive assimilation wp 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali corrup- 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
race when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races, 
^tar a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com- 
munity, and formed its fourth order,’ known by the name of 
Sudras. As long as these Sudras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, their 
speech produced no perceptible effect on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by means of inter-marriageB, which must have extensively taken 
place, since some Smrtis or Indian law-books allow them under 
certain circumstances and others prohibit them ; so that the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the 
^atriya and Vaisya orders do pot exist, and that all those who 
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are not Brahmans are Sudras. But there are indications that 
even Brahmanhood did not escape pollution. As this combination 
proceeded, the Sudra corruptions of the language came into pro- 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
■ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Asoka, we 
may suppose, the so-called Asista or uneducated people, who spoke 
the incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended . among them 
the - greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
glasses. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Desya 
■or non- Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
, at least *, .and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
-.changes of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time o.f Asoka and even to that of Patanjali, these phenomena 
Are not observable in the popular speech, though they may haye 
.existed in the speech of the very lowest classes. It, therefore-, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and, Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
■and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Northern 
■Jndia from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Mafatha 
^■country, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
.which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of; 
■and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
•qwn words. . 

* Patanjali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Asoka in the middle of the third; Between 
Patanjali and Katyayana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since inthe' Mahabhasya various readings or emendations in a 
few cases of the Vartikas of the latter are noticed and sometimes 
their interpretations as given by other ’ writers ; so that a sort- of 
literature must have grown rbund the V artikas. I am, therefore, im 
Clitted' to i accept the popular tradition which refers Katyayana td 
the period of the Nandas, i. e., to about the first quarter of the 
fourth century before Christ. Now we have seen that in the 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed a 
different form from that it had in that of Panini; and by the 
time of Patanjali very great reverence had come to- be paid to 
this last author. For in giving the uses of grammar, -the -author 
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bf'the MahAbha&ya says that it is the 'duty of a Brahmand tostudjK' 
tfee’^Vedas along with their Angas or illustrative- SSstrasr and; 
(jf the Six Angas grhmmair is the chief. Patafijali is hot likely far 
yield this honour to any other than Panini’s grammar. ; To 
account for these and some of the other circumstance® noticed 
Gqldsthoker. we naust plaoe Papini about fpiw ^nttjjriee 
befc^e jKatyAyapa, i. e, refer him to about the 8th century before 
jOhrigt. Yaska must have flourished a short time before himV 
TJioug^the ^Pali oj; an idiom very close to it was the language of 
tire ^uneducated clpgses in .the times of Katyayana, ^.Aoka, an4 
J^§8jali, gtill its formatipn must be dated some centuries ..earlier 
ginoe in ijjs.yejrb it, represents , what I have called Middle ,Bana^i| 
Sanskrit of Yaska and Papipi. Yaska notices looal variptiegi 
Sanskrit words and gives one or two instances, hut makes no 
j^lusipn .to gny Apahhrarhsas or corruptions, though fjrqjn, |be 
nature of his, work he ipay be expected to- do so • while Jfatyayan|i 
and Patafijali mention them frequently, as we have seen. , Even' 
if they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been 
InSignifloaB^ afad uUimportaiit, And did hbt enter itito the ‘speech 
dates of -the Afyah ^society to any appreciable^ exterife 
Afteh hfettimeV however, i. eilbout the Seventh -of sixth- -century 
tK-O/tfifa teliaboratibn iof %e Pali, -or Low BAnskrit asit might be' 
ehlled^ begteiniin' ft'deddddmanfitir ; and the language obtftihued: 
to be spoken up- W the time" of Patafijali. Till -then -it ' did *1Wt 
specifically assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
Afcohft sppje/.of.tfce characteristics of .aTater Prakrit* the MagedhI, 
9 f«Re $gypioped* a$ifaM9 have seeh, in One , , province, ,yery ; likely. 
Jifggadh^itself. : » r f U;t W: vs.m 

ah* Thfr iKraferittejmust have begum to be formed about ‘ thafa time* 
^^ di^ flofc thpp a$aip; any distinctive ; character,; .#8 
yeypaq^r sqeeph proj^bly diji pot finally leave the - Pa|i stagf 

Inscriptions In the caye-templ^s, v«e OQmposea, the falj wasy 
a^I have sfated.Vteab’red andlitera^y language. $ie longer and' 
gfbre^MporlfiQt^th'e ikscrlpfibds therefore id that laPgu’a^eJ 
B&f id a good‘'iiHeWr'* of the shorter -Inscriptions, 1 especially' of pri-f 
vate individuals, we have words exhibiting Prakrit charabterisfcicte.^ 

1 Suohareqnomtsm forsptor^JRV, qvsftspRT for ewfofamr:, dfWbm f »r 
PSWfafar, *<*T for for TWP? for i#P & 0 - 
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The growth, of the specifics Prakrits, therefore , must be. referred 
to the early centuries of the Ohristain era ; and we may, 
therefore infer that about the time our first dramatic plays were 
written they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 
the, people whose representatives use them in those works, 

About the sixth or seventh century the Apabhramsa was 
developed in the country in which the BrajbhasS prevails in 
modern times ; or, if the speeches in that dialect contained in the 
fourth act of the Vikramorvaslya were really composed by Kfili- 
dasa, which, as remarked in a former lecture, we have the gravest 
reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a somewhat 
earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhramsa, and a good 
many verses fiom his KSvySdarsa are found in VSmana’e 
Alamkaravrtti ; and if this be the same Vamana that lrsed at 
the court of Jayaplda, king of K&smlr, who reigned from 751 
A. C. to 782 A. C., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth 
Century. 

The Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to assume a 
distinctive character about the tenth century. In the Copper 
Plate Inscription containing the name of Bhaskarficarya, dated 
11,28 Sake car 1206 A. C. f which I ones mentioned before, Marathi 
appears in its specific character, and so also does Hindi in the 
work of, Oand, who flourished about the same time. 

And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course 
of these lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have 
already paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject was wide 
and I was compelled to compress a great many facts into a small 
space, but in spite of this, and though I frequently omitted large 
portions of what I had written, the lectures were long and tedious, 
I axin, therefore, obliged to you for the honour you have done me 
by your presence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my 
thanks are specially due to those who have attended the course 
throughout- 
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Abl.= Ablative 
Absol. * Absolut i v o 
Acc.* Accusative 
Ait. * Aitareyn 

Ap., Apabhr., Apbbr., Apbr. - 
Apabhramfcft 

Ath. Pr. * Atluvrva Pratisakhya 
Atm. = Atmanep'.ula 
B.= Bengali 
Brah.=Brahmaua 

Oit.=Oitpavani 
Oorp. Insc. Ind.* Corpus Insori- 
ptionum Ind tear uni 
Dat. = Dative 
Dh.=Dhauli 
Dial. = Dialect 
Fem. -Feminine 
G., Guj. -Gujarati 
Gen. = Genitive 

Goan. = Goanese 

K. = Hindi 

Impar. “Imperative 

Ind. St.=Indisoho Studien 

Instr. -Instrumental 
Intr.== Intransitive 

Jilin. =J rUnesvarl 
Karh.“Karhada or Karhada 
Kh. = Khalsi 
Loc.= Locative 

M., Mar.* Marathi or Marathi 
Mah., Mahr.=MaharastrI 
Mai* Mai van! or MalvanI 
Maso.*Masouline 
Mod. = Modern 


Neut.= Neuter 
Nom.= Nominative 
I 0.*Qriya or Oriya 
Old. = Oblique 
P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 
Pan. =Panini 
j Parasm. =Parasmaipada 
Part. =Partioiple 
Per. or Pers.=Person 
Pl. = Plural 
Pot. = Potential. 

p, p, p. = Past Passive Participle 
Pr.= Prakrit 

Pres. = Present 
Purva. = Purvapalcsin 
Rv. — Rgveda 
S.= Sindhi or Sindh! 
Samh.*Samhita 
Sat.=Satapatha 
Saur. = SaurasenI 
Sid.* Siddhantin 
Sing.* Singular ( 

Sk. * Sanskrit 
St. = Standard 
Tad.=Tadbhava 
Tait.=TaittirIya 
Term.* Termination 
Tr.= Transitive 

Tulasi.=Tulasida3, Tulsldasa 
or Tulsidasa 

Vaj. Pr.=Vajasaneyi Pratisa- 
khya 

y oc .= Vocative 
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Allahabad, edicts of the King Asoka ™ 

found inscribed on columns which ^ 

exist at, p. 313. 

AnusvEra, PP- 397, 303, 314, 355, » . al 
369, 394, 459, 477, 483, 515, ol7 531, 

532, 534, 547. fo 

AnvSdosa, p. 302. c< 

Apahhramso, a dialect, pp. > •’ A rj 

W, 342, 369, 370, 373, 375, 4 , 442 # 

474f., 509 f., 520, 525, o38, o29, o32, b 

553, 560 ; A. according to Dap J t ; 

the language of Shhiras (cowherds) q 

p.321; A. dialect showing further tJ 

decay in Prakrits; its position m ( 

Indian Prakrits, p. 362; a speci- 
men of A. and its Sanskrit ^ ] 

lent p. 363; the same translated 
into English ; its phonology J 

ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, P- 365L; pronouns m 

it, p.370; its verb, p. 371; forms of 
future in p. 373 ; addition of suffix 
very common in A. and Prakrit, A 
p.420f.; if in A. from Pali and Sk ' 
f^ngr, p, 476; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e. g. in Tula- 
sidEsa’s REmSyapa, P- 485; pro- 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit are the 

same, p. 508f.; A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by YEska, p. 589 ; the 
date of A„ 6th or 7th century A. D. 
p. 590. 

Arabic, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

ArdhamSgadhI, pp. 323, 326. 

Aryas, settled In the country known 

as BrahmEvarta and Kuruksetra 
formed a consolidated community 

in whioh aboriginal or alien race 

75 [R.G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol 


was incorporated, and the language 

of this race was the Pali; the con- 
solidated community spread east- 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, P-338; A. 

conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilised nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
othor two being the Semitio, and the 
Turanian, p. 257; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p.563 ; A. words and forms preserved 
in a puro oondition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p.566; only one A. com- 
munity or tribe may have migrated 
to India, P. 567 ; A. but non-San- 
skrit ic element in the Prakrits, 
p. 567f. 


Asoka, the Buddhist king of PE|ali- 
putra in Magadha, 3rd Century B. C. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 588; his Inscnp- 
tions-five different versions of the 

edicts of A^oka have been discover- 
ed on rooks in different parts of the 
country at Girnar, near Junag ad m 
Kathiawar, atDhauli inKattak, at 
Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarbi in Af- 
ghanistan, at Jaugad nearGan^m 
in the Northen Circars and at Kha 
lsi near Masuri in the Himalayas , 
another at Babhra in Bajputamaf 
the Girnar dialect is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Gan am 
and Khalsi is a later Prato 
called MEgadhi ; specimen of Gir- 
nar edict, pp. 312,313f.; peculiarities 
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of the dialect; discussed, p. 314, spe- 
cimens of other versions, p. 315; 
these edicts were first drawn in the 
king’s dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; the writers of these expressly- 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra- 
krits spreading about the time of 
A6oka, p. 338 ; peculiarities of A.’s 
Inscriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho- 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278 ; its different causes, p. 340. 

Stmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 483, 
505. 

Avadha, same as AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AvadhI, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AyodhyS, p. 488. 

Babhra, p. 315. 

BShlika or Balk, p. 345. 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; 3Lof 
8k. pronounced as p. 280; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p. 388 ; B. vernacular 
utteranoe the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445 ; B. 
terminations, p. 478 ; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484 ; B. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhram- 
&a or SaurasenI languages on. the 
other, p. 511 ; reasons of the absence 
of oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f. ; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 

Bhlva, the thing signified by the base, 
p. 500. 

Bhilsa, p. 316. 

Bhojapuri, a dialect, p. 376 ; a district, 
p. 395. 

Bihar p. 376 ; B. and MithilS provinces, 
p. 395. 

Br5hman&» peric d of B. literature,p.273; 
Peocan or MahEras$ra B.s’ way of 


pronouncing as % p. 454 ; Konkani 
B.s, p. 552 ; B.s set themselves to 
construct a sacred language, p. 563 f. 

Brajabhasa or dialect, pp. 362, 405, 419, 
501, 516, 590 ; the old Aryan ten- 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. 406; B. 
prevailing in the country near Ma- 
thura, p. 376 ; ^ corrupted to ^ in, 
p. 493 ; its real use, p. 509. 

Buddhists, p. 318 ; their sacred langu- 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated classes, p. 584 ; intro- 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna- 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 

Cases, dative ^ a remnant of Skr. PT 
and Pr. ^ P- 477; ttpcjitt or iTPft 
forms of locative in Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; accusative and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p. 525f. ; and gp^r*. original 

instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p, 529; 

etc. called cognate accusa- 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as “run a race,” “walk a 
walk”, “die a death” etc. p.576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following a £ in Sk. 
word, changed to celebrals in Pali, 

pp. 282, 286. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetic condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 249. 

CitpavanI dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p. 375 ; various forms in this 
dialect, p.483 and n.; C. and Goanese 
people, p.551; C. or MalavapI woman, 
her practice, p, 585. - 

Compounds, Dvandva, Tatpuru^a Kar- 
madhSrya, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 279f; how semi-voWelfr 
pronounced, p. 280 ; Marathi 
Dento-Palatals *5^, un- 

known to Pali, p. 282. 
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Derivations of words in Vernaculars, 
pp. 534, 539, 544, 

De^ya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 362, 387, 561 ; their definitions, 
p. 387 ; Sk. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma- 
rians, p. 5841 

Dhauli in Kattak, pp. 312, 313, 315. 

Dialects, inferior d.s nsed by drama- 
tic writers, p. 327 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral p. 331 ; different dialects 
ofVernaoulars, p. 375 1 ; specimens 
of eight dialects of the several langu- 
ages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan- 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 1 ; 
foreign element used in dialects prin- 
cipally in political matters, p. 388; 
four modern dialects, viz. G .S.P. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
Bauraseni, the dialect of the country 
about MafchurE, p* 570. 

Doha or Oopai, metre in Hindi or 
Braj, p. 363. 

Education, an agency arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan- 
guage, p. 252* 

English ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historio ages, 
p# 337# 

G&ndhSra or Afghanistan, p. 345. 

Ganjam, in Northern Oircars, p. 313. 

Garhawal p, 876; G. dialect, ibid. 

GSth&s, p. 318 ; Buddhistic G.s, p, 563. 

Germans, the most predominant of all 
the nations in philological studies, 
p. 246; G.s, pp. 337, 563, 566. 

Girnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 
p. 312. 

Goanese, dialect in Goa, pp* 375, 417, 
483; G* and Malvani, pp. 521, 524, 
556 ; their way of declension p. 5471; 
their forms in Vernaculars, p* 5511 
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Gotamlputra ( King), his caves, p. 316; 
style of his charters abounding in 
long compounds, p. 317, 

Grammar, its function, p. 579. 

Greek language, pp, 571, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialeot, pp. 362, 
375, 388, 472; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialects, pp. 395, 484 ; extract from 
G., p. 378 ; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p. 3951 ; oareless 
about pronunciation, its cause, 
p.3991; they have similar vocal organs 
in some respects to those of their 
Pali and Prakrit ancestors, p. 496 ; 
G. terminations, p. 477 ; past parti- 
ciples in G., p. 497 ; oblique forms in 
G-, p.516f.; oblique cases in G., p.517; 
G. people cannot pronounce or aft 
p. 560. 

Hindi dialeot, pp. 362, 375, 388, 475 ; old 
and new, p. 363 ; many dialects of H. 
Mewari, Marwari, etc., p. 3761 ; 
grammatical structure of H. 
identical with that of Urdh spoken 
by Mussalmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p. 478; 
absolutives in H., p. 501; oblique form 
in H. 516 ; derivative of the root 1? 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
p* 5431 

India, position of I. in the intellec- 
tual nations of the world, p. 241 ; 
the original home of the scientific 
philology, p. 244 ; I., p. 336 ; central 
and southern I., p. S45nl; Indian 
anceint method of study of philology, 
p. 245 ; I. Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, its reason, p. 270. 

Indo-Germanic languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in the vernacu- 
lars, p. 502. 

Inscription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p, 498 ; in the cave-temples 
p. 589 ; copper-plate^ Inscription in 
Marathi dated 1128 Sakeorl206A.C., 
p. 590. 

Italian, language, p. 587, 
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Jaina, p. 319 ; literary works, p. 3211; 
Ardhamagadhi, sacred language of 
the JTainas. p. 322. 

Junnar, p. 316. 

Kacchi, a dialect, p. 375. 

Kanheri ( caves ) p. 316. 

Kanoji, a dialect p. 376. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afgha- 
nistan, p. 313. 

Karla ( caves), p, 316. 

Kashmir, kings of, p. 321 ; K. language, 
p. 375. 

Khalsi, near Masuri in the Himalayas, 
p. 313. 

Kkandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Gujarathi, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376 ; Kumaoni dia- 
lect, ibid. 

Lag, to adhere, to stick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws r of develop- 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 2531; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p. 254; L.s of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Indo- 
European, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branches, p. 257 ; 
living L.ds one used by people gene- 
rally, p. 275; science of L., its possi- 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L., p.374 ; 
oblique forms ( SamSnya rupas ) in 
various L.s. p. 5131, laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L., 
p. 565; what is meant by L., its rea- 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 5741; 
modern L.s not allowing Hiatus, 
examles, p. 575. 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 

Lithuanian peasants, pp. 566, 567, 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 315. 

Magadhi, language, pp. 320, 323, 326, 
327, 589, ; its contents, p. 313 ; its 
peculiarities, p. 3431; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal 3T point to their being 
descendants of the old M.s, p. 511. 

Maharastri, a dialeot, pp. 320, 321, 323, 
327, 335, 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 561; 
its literature very extensive and 
valuable, p,321 ; difference between 
M. and Sauraseni, pp.325f., 328. 510; 
process of pronouncing the words in 
M. is not slow, p. 336 ; Skr. second 
person plural Vi becomes f in the 
M. and *4 in the Sanraseni, p. 354. 

Mahomedans or Mussalmans, p. 377. 

Malvan district, p. 375. 

Malvani, dialect, ( author’s native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417,515; pronuncia- 
tion of t, # in M.,p. 395. 

Manshera in Punjab, sixth version of 
Anoka’s edicts, p. 313n. 

Maratha country, p. 588. 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 388, 
417 ; distinction between M. and 
Gujarati, p. 286 ; words in M. pas- 
sage compared with those in Sans- 
krit, p. 386 ; general rule re. change 
of to 31, in M.,p. 446 ; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old MahSrS- 
strl of the grammarians, p. 469 ; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
in M., p. 476 ; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in 31 in M„ ibid; 
two, forms for the old present in M., 
p.482; imperative terminations in M., 
p. 487 ; past tense in M., p. 495 ; the 
same by in M., p. 496 ; this 

c? of the past tense in M. graced to 
Skr* <T, p. 497 ; past participles in 
M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect, 
p. 498 ; absolutive in M. formed by 
adding 35H, the same as MahSrSstrl 
WT p. 501 ; past passive participles 
of ¥ and ? in M., p. 510f.; M. verbs 
derived fron; the Profit $nd not 
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from the Apabhrarh^a forms, p. 511 ; 
M. the modern representative of the 
old MabSrS^n, ibid; the oblique 
forms in 3VL, 5131, 521 ; peculiarities 
of cases in M„ p. 536 ; origin of M* 
JFT, P* 537 ; different derivations of 
M.» ibid ; derivation of M. 

; M. genitive terminations, 
p.5391; objections to derivation of 
%T, from Skr, past participle 
p. 5411; termination «ET, 3TR, 
p, 5431; declension of M. Present, 
p f 5461; M. forms in vernaculars 
p. 5501; declension of future in M., 
p, 556 ; Brahmans of culture speak 
correct M., p. 583, 

MStrS, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

NSda, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 

Nasik, p. 316; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p, 345 '; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbs 
unnecessary, p.295 ; masculine nouns 
in f and 3, pp. 298, 3461; the same 
in Sft in pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 2991; N.s. in 3 t 
abundant in Sk„ pp.303, 3971; mas.N.s 
in % sra;, am:, *rac f etc. P . 347, 
unaugmented feminine nouns, p, 479. 

Objects, names of, not simply conven- 
tional, p, 254, 

OriyS ( or Oriyi ) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388,475 ; O. terminations, p. 478; and 
Bengali forms in the vernacular, 
p, 553. 

PaiiSoj, a dialect, ( CnlikS 0» ) pp.320, 
321, 323, 324, 328, 332, 345, 472; its 
peculiarities, p. 344 ; way of speak- 
ing by lower classes, p. 454. 

Pali, a dialect, pp. 304, 344, 346, 347, 
?49, 35p, 352, 353, 354, 3881; P. the 


earliest of Prakrit dialects and 
almost as much studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 246 ; P. the sacred language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p. 276; peculiarities of consonants 
etc. in P., pp. 279,285 ; some conjun- 
cts in P., p. 286; : P. or ST 
for ibid, consonantal changes, 
pp. 286-288, 291; vowel changes.pp.288- 
290 ; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293 ; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid ; grammar of 
the P. dialect, p. 294 ; its process of 
simplification, p. 295 ; false analogies 
extensive in P., ibid ; principal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296; neu- 
ter nouns in P., p. 301 ; strong incli- 
nation to obliterate difference 
between cases, p. 304 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., ibid ; verbs in 
P., p. 305f., 307f.; other cases and 
moods in P., p. 308; Atmanepada 
terminations in P., p. 309 ; use 
of the present in P., p. 310 ; 
temporal augment 3T often omitted 
in Pali, p. 311 ; Pali or Prakrit in- 
scriptions, p. 316 ; P. a literary and 
sacred language by the time of Go- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; changes in the P. 
due to the circumstances and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative case 
wanting in P., p. 345 ; and ^ of 
Prakrit unknown to the P., p, 354 ; 
P. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358 ; use of these 
two, p. 359f. ; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna- 
culars, pp. 558f. ; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p. 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speech ; P. how- 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
Skt., ibid ; P. not fit to be an inde- 
pendent dialect, p. 571f ; existence 
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of P. at the time of Asoka, p.584; 
reasons why P. not regarded as in- 
dependent, ibid; P. becoming the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated, 
p. 588 ; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
century, B. C„ p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp, 375, 377, 388, 
405, 472, 475 ; oblique form in P., 
p. 5X6 ; P. terminations, p. 577. 

Parasmaipada, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310f. ; 
difference between P. and Atmane- 
pada roots, p. 492. 

Parsis ( people ), p* 388. 

PStaliputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of to 
m or etc. p. 249; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f. ; the principle which guides 
the P. change is the economy of ef- 
fort, p.292; P. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p. 587. 

Prakrits, pp. 267, 336 ; latter P.s re- 
present the third stage in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduced to the P. form, 
p.320; «£rsa PrSkrta, p. 322; these P.s 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323 ; pho- 
netic changes common to Pali and 
P.s, pp.830, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialects or creation of 
p. 336 ; principle of economy of exer- 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
in P.s, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 
A^oka, p. 338 ; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f. ; vowel and conso- 
nant changes in P.s, pp. 341, 342 ; 
P.S introduced anusv'ara and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 343; Mah&rSstri, principle P,, 
pp. 344, 469 ; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.; 
grammatical forms in P.s, pp. 346- 
357; uniformity and simplicity in 
the grammar of the language, p. 357 ; 
fs resemble the ?k. ip the last 


stage of its development ; p. 359 ; 
P.s and Apabhramsa dialects, p. 374 ; 
many forms in Vernaculars are com- 
binations or adaptations of P. forms, 
p. 389 ; observation of the P. gram- 
marians not perfect, p. 469; Future 
of P.s, p. 493 ; P. forms in Vernacu- 
lars, p. 508 ; P.s descended from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit playwriters 
of later ages used P. for their in- 
ferior characters, ibid ; De£ya words 
in P.s found in the vernaculars, 
p.561; P.s becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them, p. 562 ; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p. 583f.; the growth of the specific P. 
in the early centuries of the Ghris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590, 

Priyadar^in ( King ) in A^oka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.302, 
341f. t 342, 350, 370. 

PurbT, a dialect, p. 376. 

Races, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. 

Rewa, State of, Rewai dialect, p. 376. 

Rgveda-Samhita, p. 258. 

s'akSri, p. 324. 

Salsetti, a dialect, p. 375 ; S. discriot, 
p. 533. 

SSmSnyarnpa or oblique forms, pp. 518, 
519, 523, 5241 

Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day, p. 244 ; S. more ancient than 
Prakrits, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245 ; three varieties 
of S., p. 258 ; Vedio S., p, 260f ; Classi- 
cal S., pp. 262f, 264f, 266; S. lit era** 
ture, pp. 267, 273; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrupted, pp, 276, 277 ; 
S. assigned to respectable men of 
education and women of holy order 
in dramas, p. 323; S. was a living 
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language when Pali and Prakrits 
came into existence, pp. 359 ; 8. 
and Delya words, p. 362 ; many S. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; 8. 
conjugational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481 ; 8. imperative in 
respectful solicitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500 ; 8. older than dia- 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p.569; 
words in Pali compared with those 
of S., p. 570 ; Middle &, p. 574; S. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p, 575 ; corruption of S. 
p. 577 ; classical 8. literature, p, 578 ; 
8. the refined language of the learn- 
ed, p, 581, 583 ; 8, and Pali existing 
side by side, p, 584 ; 8, spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; 8. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower classes, pp. 585, 587 ; chrono- 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587 ;S. 
of Yaska and P&pini, p. 589 
Saurasenl, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
327, 329, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472, 510, 561 ; 8. the language of 
the refined people, p. 320 ; its use, 
p. 323 ; 8. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 343 ; 8. 
forms of the Future, p. 372 ; 8, close- 
ly following Apahhrm^a, p.373, 
Sawantwadi, pp,375, 505* 

Semitic, one of the three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257* 

Sindhi, a dialect, pp. 375, 388, 475 ; 
Arabic and Persian elements in 8., 
p. 388; S,‘ M. and H, literature 
p. 474 ; 8. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in 8,, p. 501 ; oblique forms in 
8., p. 515f ; 8. forms in vernaculars, 
pp. 549f ; 550, 

Sramapas p. 314, 

Sri and Sarasvatl hostile to each 
other constantly, p. 241. 

Stage, analytic, defined p* 249. 

Style, nominal, pp. 264, 266, 565; as 
opposed to verbal or fluent one, 
p. 539. 


Sudras, pp. 587, 588. 

Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 

Svarita, ( accent ) p. 342. 

SvSsa, its formation p. 250f ; ( simple 
breath ) p. 279 ; S. pp. 281, 284, 286. 

Tadbkava words, pp. 360, 387, :388, 496, 
523, 527, 586. 

Taddhita, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388, 499, 502, 
523, 587, 

Tenses, Present, Imperative, etc. 
moods and tense terminations , p , 306f . 

Terminations, p. 256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 482f. 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

Th5ne£var, p. 338. 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

Ud&tta ( accent ) p. 342. 

Upa, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

UsavadSta ( king ), p. 316, 

Yedic language, its chief characteri- 
stic, p. 258f„ declension of V. nouns 
ibid; Y. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260f.; obsolete words in Y. hymns, 
ibid ; Y. studies, p. 269; Y. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294 ; V. forms , p. 304f.; 
Y. syntax, p. 501 ; V. hymns, p. 563 ; 
V. dialects, ibid ; V. period, p. 567 ; 
Y. stage, p. 570; V, and classical 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Yengurla, p. 505. 

Yerb, p. 352f.; Y. in Apabhraih£a,p,371f.; 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forms 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vernaculars, modern V,s. in the pre- 
sent speech, pp. 247, 375; their clas- 
sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina- 
tion of V„ p. 381f. ; examination 
of V.s into three branchess, p. 389 
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V.s derived from Prakrits, p. 557 ; 
date of modern V.s coming into 
prominence, p. 590; modern V« 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.412f.; causal roots in V.pp.450,504f; 
Skr. dentals changed to cerebrals in 
V.s, p. 450f.; mode of Northern V,s of 
India, p. 469 ; local tendencies exhi- 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 472; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 479f.; verbs etc. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 495, 500, 502, 503 ; 
absolutive in V.s, p. 501f.; causes of 
V.s, p. 512 ; one chief and import- 


ant source of the modern case affi- 
xes overlooked by V. philologists ; 
origin of ^ in V. terminations, p.532f«; 
ablative terminations in V.s, p. 536 ; 
derivation of cpT in V.s, in* Guja- 
rati, p. 539 ; another way of pos- 
session in V.s, p. 540; another de- 
rivation of the V.s, “ 3ST ” p. 542 ; 
future tense of V.s, p. 553 ; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 559 ; peculiarities of 
modern V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 

Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. 
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Anirvaha, celibacy, p. 263. 

Anvavasarga, allowing one his own 
way, p. 271. 

Anvaje-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Abhividhi, including, p. 271. 

Abhresa, equitableness, p. 271. 

Asas, and Ebhih, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262. 

Xde£a, command, p. 257. 

Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

Upade&5ya gl&yantah, unable to teach, 
p. 263. 

Upabandha, augment, p. 263. 

UpSje-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Upeksitavya, finding or observing, 
p. 263. 

Utsanjana, throwing up, p. 271* 

Nrdhvasosam Susyati, withers stand- 
ing, p. 271. 

Kapehan, to fulfil one’s longing, p. 271. 

Karman, signification, p. 263. 

Gave?, looking for a cow, p. 255. 

Caksas, the reach of sight, p. 261. 

Celaknopam vrstah (Namul), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 271. 

Duhitjr, a daughter, one that milks 
cows, p. 254. 


NSmakarapa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263, 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271. 

Nivacane-kr, to be silent, p. 271. 

NivrfctisthSna, weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

Naighaptuka, subordinate, p. 263. 

Piti f , the father, one who protects, 
p. 254. 

Prfchvi, the earth, that which is broad, 
p. 254. 

PratyavasSna, eating, p. 271, 

Bilma, variety, p. 263. 

BrShmanavedam Bhojayati ( Namul ), 
feeds every Brahmapa that he finds, 
p. 271. 

BhSnu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 254. 

Manohan, to fulfil one’s longing, p.271. 

Yatho, as to, p. 263. 

$i£iksa rSjyena, invested With 
sovereignty, p. 263. 

Srudhi, hear, p. 262. 

Svakarapa, marrying, p. 271. 

Svaposam puspati ( Namul ), supports 
by his own means, p. 271. 
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Agastya, p, 545. 

Atjuna, p. 503, 532, 533. 
A^oka, (tree), p.378. 

Indra, PP- 255, 569. 


Kadamba, (tree), p.379. 

Kanba, ( Kpstja ), p. 477. 

K5ma, ( God of Love), PP. 362, 526. 
KSnba, (Kppa), 535. 

Kp$pa, PP- 379, 499. 

Kpwaoanda, same as Kpspa, p. 532. 
Kaikayi, P- 527. 


Gangs, p. 364. 
Gandharvas, p. 532. 
Gajendra, p. 255. 
Gapapati, p, 504. 
Qovardhana, P- 535. 
Govinda, p. 499. 


JBnakI, p, 529. 


Bharata, p. 486. 

BharadvSja, p. 542. 

Mahesa, p. 487. 

MSdhava, p. 503, 504. 
Manavendra, PP- 255. 

Mnni, p. 490. 

YoSoda, p. 533. 

RaghunStba, p. 529. 

Raghupati, p. 486. 

Raghuvira, p. 544. 

Rati, ( Goddess of Love ), P- e26. 
RSdbS, p.489. 

i Rama, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Rukmipi, p. 532. 

Rudra, p- 529. 

Laksmi, p. 329. 

Vajra, p. 379. 

V&rupa, p. 261. 


TretSyuga, p. 544. 

Devaki, p. 533. 

Devadamana, ( God ), p. 379. 

NSga, p. 570. 

NBrada, pp* 486, 542. 

NidSna, p. 570. 

NirvBpa, p. 278, 

PSrvat!, pp. 489, 494. 
PStanB, p. 533. 


Samkara, p. 542. 
Saibbhu, p. 485, 545. 
SSrngadhara, p. 532. 
^SligrBma, p. 504. 
Siva, p. 489, 544. 
Sivatirtha, p- 364. 

Sati, p. 489. 

San aka, p. 499. 
Sarasvatl, p. 329. 
SIta, p. 542. 
Sudanis, p. 544. 


Bibblgapa, p. 541, 
Bphaspati, p. 569. 
BrahmS, pp. 498, 543. 


Hanumat, p. 488. 
Hari, p. 504. 
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Atthakatha, commentary by Buddha- 
ghosa on the Dhammapada, p. 276. 

Atharva-Pratisakhya; p. 288nl ; Ath- 
arvaveda, pp. 269, 273. 

Alamkaravrtti of Vamana, p. 590. 

Astadhayi of Papini, p. 582f. 

Rgveda, the rks in it referred to, I. 1. 

* 2, 7; 3.2; 25. 12; 71. 9; 82. 2; II. 
12. 4 ; VI. 56. 1 ; VII. 86. 3 ; X. 14. 2 ; 
44. 6, pp. 259, 273. 

Ekanatha, p. 499. 

Aitareya BrShraana, references to, 
II. 2, 11 ; III. 9, 23, 26 ; IV. 8 ; V. 14 ; 
VII. 13, 44, 16; VIII. 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 245n, 262, 263 ; A. B., p. 261 ; its 
style, p. 264. 

KapSda, p, 275. 

Kanhadade Prabandha, p. 477. 

KabTra, poet and saint, his works his 
RamainI and S&kkis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 

KStantra, p. 320 

K3ty?tyana, the grammarian, p. 245 ; 
his V&rtikas or notes on PSpini’s 
Sutras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
Brahmapas and Yaska borne witness 
to by K.; Patanjali’s discussion of a 
V&rtika in K„ p. 267f ; Vedic verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
participles occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271 ; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp. 273; 
574 ; Patanjali’s work does not indi- 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language from that of K„ 
j>p. 274 ; K., p* 577 ; difference of opi- 


nion between K. and Patafijali, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas, pp. 588, 589. 

Kalidasa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321 ; speeches in the 
Apabhraxh^a dialect composed by K. 
in IV aot of his Vikramorva&ya, 
p. 590. 

K&vyadohana by TulasIdSsa, p. 517f. 

Kavyaprak§ia by Mammata, its Pra- 
krit verses, p. 321. 

Kavyadar^a by Dapdl*b P- 590. 

Kramadi^vara, his Grammar in Biblio- 
theca Indica, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his ‘.work quoted by Lassen, 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 

GadSdhara Bha$t&clrya, the great 
NaiySylka, his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

GathSs, writers of these knew the 
spoken language or Pali, p. 318f. 

GupSdhya, the traditional author of 
Brhatkatha, p. 328. 

Gotama, a Naiygyika, his NySyasutras, 
pp. 265, 275. 

Govardhananathaji. the story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379f. 

Gautjavadhakavya by VSkpatiraja, 
pp. 321, 323n ; a passage from G. 
pp. 328f., 329, 500. 

Canda, his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Hemacandra’s, p. 322n3 ( con- 
tinued on pp. 323-327 ). 

Canda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp, 494, 
498, 537, 590. 

Chandas ( the Vedas), p. 572. 
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JanmasSkhT, a work in the Panjabi, 
p. 879. 

Jfiane^vara, author of JnSnesvari and 
several other works, pp. 2561, 584. 
JjftEne&varl, a commentary in Marathi 
on the BhagavadgitS by Jii&ne^vara, 
referred to, I. B, 48, 49, 112, 141, 171, 
176, 213, 225; II. 10, 27; III. 162; 
V. 147 ; IX. 1 ; XIII. 197, 200, 214, 
$44, 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp. 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 499, 503, 532, 
533, 535. 

Tulasidasa, Hindi poet, author of Bama- 
yapa and other works written in the 
Purbi dialect, passages from his 
BSm&yapa quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna- 
culars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493, 
494, 497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527 # 
529, 530, 540, 541, 542, 544, 545. 
Taittirlya BrEhmapa, I* 1. 5, II, 7, 18, 
p. 245n ; T. Sarhhita ( Blaok Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4. 1, II. 5, 2, p. 245n. 
Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
PrEkrtasiitravpfcti which gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 321, 
327, 362. 

Dap$in, author of KSvySdarsa, he 
speaks of the MaharEstri as the pre- 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321 ; men- 
tion of BphatkathS written in the 
Pai^Soi in his K'avyadarsa, p. 328 ; 
mention of the Apabhram&a in his 
work, p. 590, 

Da&amukhavadha ( poem ), its author- 
ship doubtful, composed by Kalidasa 
or Pravarasena, p, 321. 

Dhammapada, p. 2761 
DhEtupEijha, list of roots by Pacini, 
p. 261. 

Hala-Damay anti, work by Mansukha- 
ram, p. 378, 

NEgojibhatta, XaiyEyika, p. 275. 
Jligama ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 


PancopakhySna, story of Hirapyaka, 
p. 477. 

Patafljali, the great grammarian, 
author of Mah&bh&sya on K&tyE- 
yana’s V&rtikas or notes on PEpini's 
Siltras, p. 245 ; the language of his 
work, p, 265; his language different 
from that of PSpini, p. 270 ; his com- 
ment on the discussion of a V5r« 
tika of Katyayana, p. 271 ; he says 
in his MahSbhasya ; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Krdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of KatyEyana and P. ; several 
passages in his MahSbhEsya con- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577 ; 
his interpretation of the Sutra 

( I* HI. 1 ), p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time but 
not by Vistas ( educated people ), 
p. 581 ; corrupt language# composed 
of correct and incorrect words men- 
tioned by him, must have* been the 
vernacular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
his date 2nd century B. 0., p. 588; 
his highest respect for PSpinfs 
grammar, p. 589. 

PEpini, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
BrEhmanas are the best represen- 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that language of which PEpini 
wrote grammar ; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
270; fluent or verbal style of speech 
( BhEsE) was in use in his time, 
ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of KEtyayana, p. 271; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p.272; *e. 

' language of his time* p. 273; he gives 
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in his grammar a good many rules 
applicable exclusively to the dialect 
of the Vedas, the synonymns used for 
the latter being Chandas, Nigama, 
Mantra and Br3hm&na, p. 572; 
BhasS or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time ; Bhasa, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language generally ; P. refers cer- 
tain points to popular usages, e.g. 
the names of countries are conven- 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it being fictitious, 
p. 573 ; change in the language 
between the times of P. and KatyS- 
yana, p. 574 ; his age about 8th 
century B.C., p.589 ; references to 
his sHtras, 1, 1, 36 ; 3. 1 ; III. 2. 171 ; 4. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 14 ; IV. 1. 49; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
96, 97; 4.4; VI. 3. 109; VII. 1. 10, 
39, 41, 46, 50 ; VIII. 2. 8, pp. 258, 
259, 272, 420, 500, 579, 581 ; P., pp. 262, 
263, 267, 271, 272, 273, 274, 302, 312, 
320, 420, 564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581, 588, 589. 

Purapas, p. 576. 

Prabodhacandrodaya ( drama ) in- 
stances of the use of the Ardka- 
magadhi, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri- 
buted to Kalidasa but written by P. ; 
Ban a says about him in his Harsa- 
carita, “ his ( P.’s ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
of Setu ”, p. 321. 

PrSkptasutravptti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321. 

PrSti^akhyas, Vajasaneyi-P. in Indi- 
sche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P. edited by Whitney, 
I. 37, p. 288nl ; vowel sound ex- 
plained in P.s, p. 289n ;a? in^ and 
is rapidly pronounced and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a Matra in P.s while in Prakrit 
transformation it is one Matra, 
p. 330. 

PremasSgara, in Hindi, p. 379. 

Premanand, his Sudamanurh Caritra, 
pp. 540, 544. 

Bana ( poet ), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha in- his Harsa- 
carita, p. 321. 

Bahvrcya, its twenty -one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (Attha- 
katha) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276. 

Beharilal, his work Satasai and com- 
mentaries on his works in the Braj, 
pp. 376, 377, 489, 504, 509. 

BrShmapa ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

Bhagavati, a Jain religious work in 
Prakrit, p. 247. 

BhSgavata, X Book ( Hindi ), p. 377. 

Mantra ( the Vedas ), p.572. 

MansukharSma, his work Nala-Dama- 
yantT, p. 378. 

MahSbharata ( by Veda-Vy&sa ,) 
p. 392n, \ 

MahSbhasya, passages in M. contain- 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sk., p. 577 ; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 584, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
the duty of BrShmana to study 
Vedas with their Ahgas ( or illus- 
trative Sastras ) grammar being the 
chief of them, p. 589* 

Malatl-Madhava, pp. 507, 540. 

Mudraraksasa, p. 325. 

Mrcchakatika, pp. 308, 326 327. 

Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552- 

Yajurveda, (White); its MSdhyam- 
dina Recension, practice for reading 
invariably JcT for p. 458, 
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YSska, he lays down correct principles 
of the derivation of words, p. 245 ; 
his language more ancient than that 
of the rest of the non-Vedic litera- 
ture ; archaic words and expres- 
sions in his Nirukta, p, 263 ; after 
his time Sanskrit underwent a pecu- 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p. 264 ; change that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the Br&hmanas 
and YSska, pp. 267 ; Y., p, 271, 273, 
312; he refers in his Nirukta to the 
Yedic dialect and another called 
Bh&sS, p, 572; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; Y&ska lived 
a short time before PSpini, p. 589. 

Bukmipl-Svayarhvara, pp. 499, 533, 

Laksmidhara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327. 

LalitavistSra or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Vararuci.his Pr&krfcalaksapa, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319 ; he derives $aurasenl from 
Sanskrit, p, 320 . re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; V, indistinot in seve- 
ral cases ; his rules misunderstood by 
all writers ; he is incomplete, p. 345n2; 
V., p, 347 ; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V., p. 354 ; Apabh- 
raiMa not mentioned by V., p. 362 ; 
V., p. 469 ; he gives the termination 
3pxr, P* 501; the S'aurasenl Abso- 
lute termination according to V. 
f3T, p . 510 ; V», p, 560. 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

YSjasneyi-PrSfci^khya, p. 288nl. 

VStsy&yana, his BhSsya on Gotama’s 
HySya Sutra, pp. 265, 275. 

YSmana, author of AlamkSravrtti, 
p. 590. 

Yikramorva^I, Prakrit speeches of the 
king, in the IV act of V ( , are in Apa- 
bhrarhia dialect, pp. 362, 420, 590. 

VUvanStha, he attributes DSksipatyS 
to gamblers in his SShityadarpapaf, 
P* 3?7, 


Yepisamhara, p. 325. 

Vedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 572, 5?3, 589. 

Samkarac^rya, his Bhasya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 

, P. 266. 

Satapatha BrShmapa, I, 4.1. 10, p. 262; 

/ its style, p. 264. 

Sabarasvamin, his BhSsya on Jaimini's 

^ Sutras, p. 265f. 

Sakuntala, use of in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 

# from, p. 308, 

SSrngadhara, his Paddhati, p. 321. 

SadbhasSoandrika by Oandra, p. 321. 

Samaladasa ( author ), p. 541. 

SSmaveda, p. 269. 

SShityadarpapa, author of S. assigns 
several dialects to several classes of 
people, e. g. MSgadhi to the atten- 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha- 
mSgadhi to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, PrScyS to the Vidfl- 
saka and others, Avantiki to shar- 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world. DSksinatyS to gamblers, 
SakSri to Sak&ras, Sakas, and others, 
B&hlika to celestial persons, DrSvi<}i 
to Dravidas and others, Abhlri to 
cowherds, CSpd&likl to outcastes, 
Abhiri and SSbari, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
PaisSci to dealers in charcoal, and 
Sauraseni to hand-maids, pp. 323, 
324, 326, 327nl. 

SHradasa, his works, distinction bet- 
ween the idioms of S, and Tulasi- 
dasa, p. 376. 

Surasagara, pp. 535, 536. 

Setubandha, attributed to Kalidasa, 
but written by Pravarasena, p. 321. 

Svarg2rohapa by Sundarbhatta, p. 517. 

Harsacarifca, author of Setubandha 
praised by BSna in H., p. 321. 

Hala, author of Sapta^atl, a collection 
of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, pp. 247, 321. 
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Hemacandra, a Jain scholar of Guja- 
rat lived in 12th century ; his Pra- 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pischel, 
p. 319; also author of a Kosa of the 
De^i words ( DelmSmamala ), p. 320 : 
gives grammar of two more dialects, 
the Cmika-Pais&ci, and the Apabh- 
raihsa, p, 321 ; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamagadhi with the Principal Pra- 
krit, p. 322 * H. quoted in connection 
with the specific grounds one can 
find in Prof. Weber's book in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect occupies a middle position, 


p. 322n3 ( continued on pp. 323-327 ) ; 
he illustrates rules about the Maga- 
dhi from speeches of low characters 
in Sakuntala, MudrSrSkgasa and 
Venisamhara, p. 325 ; Prakrit dia- 
lects mentioned to be six by H., 
p. 327 ; H. followed by author in all 
his observations on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 352, 354, 356, 357; 
words from his Kosa of Desya words 
given, p. 360 ; his grammar of Apa- 
bhramsa, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439, 441, 448, 469, 4S0n, 500, 506, 528, 
529, 534, 539, 540, 560. 


INDEX V 

Index op Modern Scholars 


Aufrecht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p. 569. 

Beames, Mr., his comparative gram- 
mar of the modern Aryan languages, 
pp. 247, 391n, 480n; his erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, p. 494 ; 
on Vernacular causal terminations, 
p. 508n ; his wrong derivation of 
© to *» P* 527 ; on case ter- 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernle on the suffix p. 541 ; 

B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana- 
logy between ^and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
his argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits was ever a 
spoken dialect, p, 560 ; in his Intro- 
duction to Comparative Grammar, 
he speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi- 
fied later, pp. 562, 563; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop- 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
Pacini,— criticised, pp. 567, 568 ? 569. I 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 

BUhler, Dr., and the work of Bjffiat- 
katliS of GurjJIdhya, p. 328* 

Burnouf, M., French Scholar, his essay 
on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 

Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 
termination qv to the Dravidian 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary f 
p. 246 ; extract from his Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 571 ; 
*Tnfr corruption of aft found in his 
Dictionary, p. 581 ; his opinion— no 
Desya or non-Aryan words in Pali, 
P. 588. 

Clough, an original treatise on the 
Pali by, p. 246. 

Colebrooke, his essays, p* 246. 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of Prakpta- 
prakS&a by Vararfici, p. 247. 

Cunningham, General, fifth version of 
jMoJs^’s e^ipts at Khalsi, discovered 
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by, p, 313 ; Buddhist Inscriptions at 
Mathura discovered by, p. 316. 

D’Alwis, Mr., his work on the Pali, 
p. 247. 

Dickens, his false analogies such as 
1 I knowed, ' * you was ’ etc. seen in 
his novels, p. 254. 

Ellis, Mr., his preface to CampbelFs 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausboll, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p. 246, 

Goldsthcker, on the archaic character 
of the language existing in PSpini’s 
time, p. 271n; his observations help 
to decide the date of PH^ini as being 
about the 8th century B. 0., p* 589. 

Grierson, his Linguistic Survey of 
India, p. 247n3. 

Htternle, his essays on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p. 247 ; his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Gaucjian languages, 
p. 247n3;inthe introduction to his 
edition of Capda’s PrSkjrtalaksapa he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vara- 
ruci and Hemacandra ; his views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop- 
ping of certain vowels and conso- 
nants in the ** older Prakrit *’ of 
Ca^da refuted and conclusion arriv- 
ed at that the Prakrit of Capda was 
not older than that of Hemacandra 
and Vararuci, p. 322n3 ( continued 
on pp. 323, 324, 325, 326, 327 ) ; traces 
infinitives in vernaculars to Sanskrit 
Potential participles in mw, p. 502; 


on the derivation of the sufflx%^ 
from Sanskrit past participle §rT, 
p. 541. 

Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p. 247n3, 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit ; also his 
work entitled Institutiones Linguae 
Pracraticae based upon the gramma- 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; he 
points out instances of the use of 
the ArdhamSgadhi in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks D&k- 
^ir^StyS and Avantiki are the lan- 
guages in the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named MStbura, respectively in 
Mrcchakatika, p. 327nl ; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl ; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl ; on the deri- 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355nl and n2 ; on declension in 
the Apabhramiia ; his extract from 
Kramadkivara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480nl ; on ver- 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p. 490 ; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
P. 537. 

Locke, English Philosopher, on accu- 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 

Max M tiller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc, 
pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, Dr., his valuable work ** Sanskrit 
Texts ” in five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit Philology, 
p. 247. 

Pischel, Dr., his edition of Hema- 
candra’s Prakrit Grammar and his 
elaborate contribution to the Gcun- 
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drisn der Arischen Philologie, 
p. 247nl ; instrumental in ^aj such as 
T mentioned by him, p. 535 ; he 
corroborates the view of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Senart, M., Kaccay ana’s Native Gram- 
mar edited by him, p. 296nl. 

Slack, Major, history of Bai Diaca in 
his Grammar, p. 378. 

Trump, Dr., his Grammar of the 
Sindhi language, pp. 247, 490 ; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina- 
tions, pp. 52 6, 527, 540, 550, 554, 

Tumour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246. 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247 ; he mentions a work named 


Munjarasa, written in the Apabhr- 
amsa, p. 363. 

Weber, Professor, his elaborate ana- 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a Jaina religious work in Prakrit 
entitled the Bhagavati, and of the 
language of a collection of Prakrit 
songs by Hala, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Sapta£ati, pp. 247, 321, 322 ; 
his view re. the Jaina dialect, 
p. 322n3 ; his opinion re. the for- 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D., reference to his. edi- 
tion of Atharva-Pr&tisSkhya, p. 288nl 

Wilson H. H., Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p. 246 ; his views re. Pra- 
krit, p. 559f, his view — Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p, 561. 
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index, of Sanskrit 

a* near : 3#r, 3TW, p. 2481. 
m Pr. for m> P- 343 - 
3l gpn% Pali, p. 309. 

3^H., Pr.^sr, P- 411. 

3 T®T M. SffRPt a De&ya word,p.360. 
3 (jp( 3 fTfr Pali for p. 283. 

gt^f3racSkr.,p. 327nl. 

G. ®ttor, pp. 468, 469, 

3PT*ft H„ p. 470. 
apwPr. for #3*, p. 341. 

3WS5T, aw, p. 425. 
ajnT Pali for m, p. 283. 
ajnpft for STPTD, p. 298. 
aufJrt Pali for srfSr, pp. 283, 347. 
&o. ( Apabhr. ), p. 368. 
loo. sing,, p. 346, 
atfwtnr or Vtf* for w"ft. P- 346^ 
srffcr#, siW) Pali for mr-, w*T. 
p. 298. 

3#KOTr-RFr) p. 296, 
arfftrcN and p. 298. 

pp. 298, 347. 

sffJifr or pp. 298, 304 ; 

. for stRT M., p- 409-, °aw, p. 387. 
aw, G. atmt. P- 467. 
arwrit, a Desya word, M. sunrsT, 
' p. 360. 

aWK, in sfroP M., pp. 406, 439. 

Pr. for ¥J*T, p. 341. 
aij'f&F p. 368. 

3 Tf 8 -: or °«F for ®rim pp. 424, 463. 
atfter: H., &fm> P- 432- 
awnw Pr., atrsw, V- 447. 

Pali, p. 330, 


and other words 

3 W 5 TT (Pali ) for P- 282. 

( Pali ) for amerf, P- 279. 
Prakrit for 3iT%<W, p. 334. 

3(51 of 3FJTT from sw Skr., p. 383. 
arswToft G. from Skr. or 

Pr., p. 399. 

3 W 3 T Pali for 3NN, p. 283. 
awrir, G., Skr. p. 440. 

5KS Pali for 3P>i, P. 282. 

a^'r ( like swfr ) or 3ISTT?i Pali. 

pp. 301, 304, 305. 

3W=anT, PP' 423, 429. 

m or m Pr- for P- 330. 

3 PTOI Pr. for 3TKT, P. 332. 

3 W and 3WN Pali for 3W*W, p.299. 
gw^ft-f^r Pali, P- 299. 

3 WT, 3WTNt &c. Pali, P- 299. 

3 WT Pali for ®(TfW, PP- 283, 388. 
3 tr?N Pali for 3ri%,P- 305. 
ar apf, Pr. surf, 1 M. 3TWJ, p. 575. 
srar in q«r M., pp. 406, 577. 
stfPali, P-302 ; 

3(gcp Pali for 3nW»» P. 283. 
aw, M. SIT 3 !, P- 463. 
aWHN Skr., p. 539. 

3 FST Pali for 3KW, p. 28S. 
spjjjf “ half dead ”, p- 427. 
aw from 3P*r, p. 382. 
awrai, H. p. 432. 

a ( Saura.) for stt'-W, P- 343. 

aw* Skr., P- 500. 

aiSjy H. 3WT or ,#ft, Skr. aftreiT, 
pp. 429,430. 

3 WWT, Pali, p. 311. 

I aww, 3nw(5l), p. 425. 


...... . . 

. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV .1 
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3TCg for 3T5T ( P&H )» P- 279. | 

gpsrr for 3TPWT ( Apabhr. ), P- 365. 
3PWI, Skr., p. 282. 

®(3N Pali for spff, P- 283. 

Pali for 3DHRTC, P, 283. 

strii^ from3PPtfr, P- 507. 

srsga Pali for 3^^P- 279. 
grf^ToST Paliforj*rNHrS, p - m 
3TVT53PT=FJ;, M. TM-ariWT, p. 428. 
STWJW, M. B. ftcrc, p. 428^ 
gra, M. 3W35 - , arr*rra, srarr^, p.467. 

awn*, Pr. sotw, p- 333 - 

argSTT, 31*1% & °- Pali> p - 302 ‘ 

3 T^, S!nTJTr, 3pjj? &c. P- 350. 
are Pali for ar^n, P- 279. 

3pf%, P a li> P- 303- 
arf% Pali for 3TRW, P- 279. 

3%, 3p%f|, sr^S Pall > PP- 303 ’ 304, 
gpf, 3%T &c. Pali, p. 302. 
spar for stpt Pali, pp. 279, 286. 
3 TW MagadhI for sw, P- 344. 
gparerT Saur. for TO*, P- 510. 
art from sm Skr., p. 383. 

3T^yg, M. P- 428, 
g^crq-, M. ^T«T, PP- 454, 467. 
g^f Pali for 3Tf, PP- 285, 317. 
gffttr Pali for 3TDT or 3D?, p. 285. 
aw, 3J°T, ®JTT) P- 251f ; G- C 5 ]> 
p. 461. „ 

a^srg/t Pr. P* 

stf&ar Pr. for P- 341. 
gjfgft, 3Tfff, Pali, P, 309. 
v&£t, M. TO p. 360. 
gppTO, M. P- 442. 

arCT??5t,,M. 31OT, P- 439. 

3 ^r Pali for TO, P- 283. 
st^rw Pali for smsm, P- 283. 

3 **nr Pali for 3ITO P- 283. 
srsj;, Pali, p. 309. 

3^ or 3Tf£ Apabbr., p. 371. 

for Pali, P, 314. 

3 %f% Pali, p. 309, 


3TT Of 3TT55T, M. 3TT*T?r, p. 430. 

3fT3#5T or 3*T#er for Pr. TO*, 
pp. 333, 359. 

3tTf or serf, p. 404. 
mW< B., p. 498. 

3TT3T, 3PTJ, TO, P- 404. 

TOT H. G. 31%, p. 415, 
stt^T saying, p. 436. 

H. sifT, p. 448. 
srTOPT H. m^3Tntnr, p. 467. 
sttit of 3TPt from 3tlT Skr., p. 384. 

3TPT M. 31%, P- 414.- 
j 3TTiraf, 3T|#^T, P- 426. 
gjr=EnrTT, M. 3*%%, p. 442. 

3TT3T from Skr. 3PT, p. 381. 
ansTTO B. of today, p. 543. 

3TF5r^g from -J5F, P- 393. 

Mag. for 3TOi?%, P- 344. 
3TI# from art# Skr., p. 385. 
ggotfTWf for str^TO?:, p. 421. ^ 

spnrqtrft, TOnN’m, Skr. wsrmm, 
pp. 580, 581. 

snnn<$ Pr. for str^FT, p. 342. 

3% M. sFtT, p. 545. 
srir^r M., p. 538. 

strffra; Skr. for Bali srt, p. 304 ; 
Pr., p, 347 ; M. srppir, 
p. 464 ; 3RTT, p. 471. 
anfWT and spffRT, spr, 3IfR, p. 299. 
stTg from 3W Skr., p. 382. 
stTgotT from shto;, p. 386 ; wvm 
TOTH, P- 454. 

B. of your honour, p.543* 
3P5# or 3TTO? M., p. 500. 

Pr. for 3im'%, p. 333. 
M.,p..499. 

TOT B., ®t%r M., p. 422. 
amPT^P, 3%55T, PP. 416, 442. 

3=nnOT myrobalons, p. 443. 

3Tt% from TO& or TO Skr., p.385. 
Pr. for 3Tpfbc, p. 342. 
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siT*^ from STOW. , p. 386. 
smriNW, M. arfWIT, p. 417 , Pr., 
p. 475. 

arrastf, p- 427. 

straT-auraT M.oblique 3RwnW,p.513f. 

atfsrrat, P, 418, 

arnr of arraT from arraw Skr., p.384 - , 
srrar, p. 498. 

sums H., command, p. 474. 

3TO. or 3TR# Pali, p. 301. 
straw, acraft Apabhr., p. 370. 

3TO M., 3T3T5R:, p. 430. 
sm from am Skr., p. 385. 
sttj£ Pr.,becomiQg3T?J or ait^, p.335- 
STOW M. atT# and M. ail#, p. 468. 
arrfat , etc., p. S22nl. 

atTcir M. p. 498. 

3TO Vern. G. Causal wrrai, p. 505. 
srra from arara:, p. 382. 

3TOo5t or atfwt, p. 418. 
arr%«r, si#n, p. 424, 
ara»nf, p. 387. 

aror of arrRrar from arrays', p. 385. 
ari%, p. 483. 

IW5T, qw, p. 425. 

IWWW Pali for p. 290, 

I*W, p. 469. 

g§f> M. 35W, p. 445 ; P. «+W, Pr. 

T3P® or ff^, PP- 468, 469. 
uprgr Pr. for anprc, pp. 335, 340. 
IWF to wish, p. 295. 

Pali for ,5^ Skr., p. 304, 
P-294. 

IW# Pali, p. 311. 

IN of ftrar from Skr., p. 384. 
irar Pr., p. 358. 

HRffcre Skr.,p. 539. 

I^[ Pali for P- 330. 

I«T Pr., p. 571. 


gms Pali, p. 304. 
ifrtWT Pr., p. 349. 

IH, gTfFTT, etc. Pali, p. 302. 
ftfC, IW, I# etc., p. 350. 
gr#r for arrajwr, p- 410. 
f^srra Yedio, p. 312. 

IIST, t 5 ^; P- 388. 

If from TT Skr., p. 383. 

tug - for aW^WW, P- 408. 
p- 47i. 

1% for I'Tci, p. 339. 


TOTT for Pali, p. 279. 

TOWW or 3WNT3T Pr. SNfRT.p. 341. 
TOIW or 5^ from P- 397. 

swrant, ^cTjTTN, p- 436. 
grr#l H. for ar^fr, p. 411. 

3TO P. for aTfl#, P- 410. 
p- 360 - 

TOnT P. utterance, p. 426. 
srw% Pali, p. 311. 

3=5fff for IS, PP- 292, 339. 
ssmsr P. “light” p. 426. 

NS Pali, p. 330. 

for S'tj'W. P- 408. 
p. 361. 

3W5N55 Skr., M., p. 25b. 

3 fg W Skr. H. f3IT, P- 428. 

TORT Pali for 3WH, p- 286. 

TO of from TO Skr., 

p. 385. 

TOS P- 426. 

33NT, p. 425. 

TOTNT, H., p- 447. 

gfe from Skr., P- 386. 

ST%I, M. H. G., P- 3^0- 
TOTN^NaRr, for TOTNf^rWT, P- 421. 
TOS, Pali for TW, P- 279. 

3 rK tf|, P- 346. 
atsrrw. n. 425. 
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q*RT of Scqmf, M, G. pp, 463,481. 
q?q?p, M. mqn, pp. 445, 465. 

Scg g q ?. H. 5jir, p. 428. 

^umncRS, M. ^qW, p. 460. 
qqrq, p. 580. 

Pali p. 316. 

SsOW, M. s*ppfr, p. 442. 

3s*&T, M. p. 466. 
gt*T, M. 33PT, p. 464. 

for Skr. p. 411. 
qqq'.qcqq Sb\, pp. 424, 425, 426. 
qqmr, to be produced, p. 426. 
OTSH T, p. 425. 
qqm%m,Pali, p. 317. 
qqfr, M. qq, p. 428. 

3T^T, M. marcr, p. 468. 
qqftir, %qor M. pp. 401, 428, 441. 
qqfqs' for §7T, Pr. pp. 401, 496. 
qqfq'srq?, H. Iraq, p. 428, 

^T 5 Vrar, Skr., p. 308. 

qrmr, M.H.qqntSkr., pp. 413,450. 

otww, M. mm, p. 421. 

Wm as Pali, p. 281. 

qqjAq, p. 424 ; M. 3-sft, qq- 
*T Sk. p. 452. 

Pali for 3%*T, p. 281. 

35*r Pali for 3T*f p. 281 ; qsq, 
3*? etc. p. 351. 
sqflsj, ar«5jt, P- 500. 
qq|%f MagadhI for qqfimr, p. 344. 
qmfgafr, qqffcr, p. 361. 
grafts for p. 333. 

M. 3^5 in^ITOT, p. 462. 

P. qqn? p. 477. 

Skr. pp. 424, 425. 

355 Pali for 15, p. 292. 

3T o* 3> a louse qm Skr. p. 524 
3T5T, qmtr, p. 395. 

3PS$, ^ Pali, p.281; q*rr M., p.464. 
M. for IS, pp. 410, 415. 


37*rm, 3^3%, p, 446. 
sr&m, 3P5*qt, p. 446. 

M. qrq, p. 465. 
qtsg in ^M., p. 391. 

^5 for 1% orqg? p. 289. 

SEW for 1%, m or p. 289. 

q of qi from qq-, p. 386. 
qaTHf Pr. for qwqir, p. 335. 
qi for qfrT, p. 326n3. 

W, p. 571. 

q^SR**, H. P. 5Egr, iq^T, p. 428. 
qmim M. amr, p. 439. 
qur or qar Pr. for qqj, p. 331. 
qamqr for qrrrfk^r Pali., p. 314. 
q?q Pr. for arm p. 340. 
qq M. from iqq Skr., p, 528. 
qq for qq, p. 334. 
qiu or qur Pali, p. 302. 
qif Pali, p. 308. 
qrw Pr. for fer, p. 333. 
qm from tqqr Skr. p. 382. 
qv qi%5T Mag. qq s^T : » p. 352. 
q% 5 T%% Mag. qq S^q:, p. 479. 

qq from fSIT, pp. 382, 385. 

ajfotft from qfjfc, p. 393. 
arranq Pali for wmqr, p. 289. 
STTSToI for Skr., p. 412. 

3Tf? Pali for TO, p. 291. 

3Tt^m end, from qqq>, p. 397. 
3TrorcT Pali for srqmr, p. 286. 
arfarer for ammr, p. 401. 
mmq Pali for srasftq, p. 286. 
mru Pali for smv, p. 289. 
efrqdt M. for arl, p. 410. 

Pr. for aq^mt p. 339. 

3TTC in anqiT G., p. 397. 
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for p. 393. 
for afrasrmtp, p. 401. 
dial, p. 397. 
arter Pr. p. 465. 
aim for amsrrar, p. 401. 
aftgs Pr. for aWr. p. 331. 
aiiWfl# Pali for arsHprifr, p. 291. 


arr from OT Skr., p. 384. 
afhm-- son of ots p. 573. 
arfa^fas; for a^fwfgspPali, p.285. 
sfk from am Skr., p. 385. 

for afrgj?TEF Pali, p. 285. 

cpaw Pr. for p. 335. 
epf Pr. for cP(k, p. 335. 

WTO Pr. for ^TW, PP- 330, 358 
?F^r Skr. armpit M. p. 527. 
cp^eFT, X M. SPTRST, pp, 437, 445, 446. 
<P53r?>r Pali for p. 332. 
9P3snfir-ft Pali 5P33TPT, jpssrr®, 
p. 300. 

JFsasrw, ^3oTPfr Pali, p. 300. 

3R Pali for ®?T, pp. 286, 288. 

<P?aT Pr., p. 417 i M. Jpt, 
p. 435. 

Skr. M. z&g, p. 435. 

Skr. M. p. 435. 

35g? from fX p. 507. 

Jpjpir from *jnaX pp. 399,453. 

^ai for ^t, p. 418. 

G. for 3>f , p. 418, 

*jr§a* for *P5|X p. 411. 

M. 5KT3T, &c. OT, p. 438. 
5PJT3T Pr. sp^X p. 331. 

Pr. for e|$% p. 342. 

^nrsp: M. ssrerr, p. 417. 

Fpcror Tadbhava, p. 360. 

3P5T for fpfg, p. 326n3. 


M. 3JfT#, p. 449. 

5jr$tRT Pali for greprfH, p. 289. 

Skr. %2> M., pp. 251, 475. 
spSfSft Skr. %55T or 'mtft, p. 523. 

H., p. 449. 
in M., p. 406. 

5F??rg-, spwfrx p. 361. 
qRTfr, 3P?UT:, wpx, p. 471. 

^rqf%^r for or 3PT# M., p.403. 
W Skr. M. 5F3TX pp. 435, 437. 

for %«r H. p. 401. 

5£3T H. P. spit p. 413. 

*P% for Apabhr, p. 365. 
for p. 334. 
for 5P3X p. 343. 

Tatsama, pp. 360; WToJ M. 
pp. 442, 443. 

3=FRFf plural, A/pabhr, p. 366. 
epsrSR for Apabhr, p. 366. 

^prrat, p. 443. 

#r«u Pali for ?swjr, p. 284. 
jspwmiT, p . 352. 

tSiWRTf Magadhi for tP*forrg, p. 352. 
from (Xg, p. 339. 
for ftTfl;, p. 326n3. 

Pali for spDT, p. 286. 

*PT of gxg, pp. 382, 383. 

385,386; O.B. Xfr. p. 488. 
G. sfRu' H.,p. 356n2. 
eP^TrfX ^H) 0 M. SR#5F,*Pft°, p. 491. 
doing, p. 436. 

tPTJT for ?PT, *P«T, Pr., p. 387. 

3?*# or %§T M., p. 254. 
p. 507. 

Skr., p. 308. 

m?, =pr?r?Pr.5Rrw^ Skr.w>r$ft,p.508. 
G. do, p. 457. 

G. 5RTU\ p. 493. 

G.^ir^rg, <pr?gg M.tp*, p.493. 
G. he will do. p. 442. 
cja^TfSI H. to cause to do, p. 447. 
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fr r fl ra M. Mira - , p. 555; 
f^ra M. should be done, p. 502. 
ffttT M.. p. 500. 
ffrat Pali, p. 311. 
f ft atft or f^rdt, p. 429. 
fi?i?S Apabhramsa, p. 493. 

9% unaugmented r Mctv, p. 424. 
Mfaff doing, p. 436. 
ffrM M. or p^504. 

Mira, or frcranft, p. 493. 

Mra M. fffcr, NiN-uror, pp.483,491 . 

Pr.,p. 354. 

M, fft &c., p. 405. 
fft M. fra, p. 484. 
fTil<T or ffShrm Pali, p. 306. 
ff M. fH, pp. 454, 461. 

M M. f raft, p. 466. 
f?ra M., p. 429. 

MraH.frah p. 443; G-fTf*. p.462. 
fra M. rarra, p. 460. 

Mr or f*rf for fra Pr. fff, p. 387. 
ftf mixed Skr. & Pali, p. 318 ; 

M. fra, p. 461. 

WN Pali, p. 317. 
fraftt s. I do, fftMr, p. 492. 
f5J Magadhi for ft, p. 343. 
fojft M., p. 504. 

fsrar Pr.ffra,fojra M., pp.335, 439. 
ffMtm H. frara, p. 431. 
fofl - ft%fT Skr. p. 524. 
fgfM M. f rarfft, p. 360. 
f*5T for Mr or fte H., p. 403. 
f*ra M. wu, p. 443. 
fW Pr. for fra^, p. 334. 

Mr M. Mr, p. 514. 
fltf M. ffM-Mr, p. 520. 
f[%,Pali and Pr. fl%,pp.287, 580. 
W Magadbi for fTI, p. 344. 
fOTIS Pr., p. 325. 
ff, pp. 382, 383, 384, 386. 

f*T Pr. for CTt, p. 336. 


f$rafr M. f srrrafr, p. 453 : H. 
p. 455. 

Ms for fsrarft, p. 331. 
fMr, G. pp. 498, 499. 

Mft G., f?rf, p. 496. 
tPROT fT3ift or fT3raT for MIT, 
pp. 326n3, 343. 

fra H. P. f rf , p. 434. 

sprsgr of ftM - from f$rr Skr,p. 386. 

fTrara B. for f»OT, pp. 407, 444. 

fTT, p. 481. 

frar, pp. 418, 478. 

fra of M. f raft, fra, pp. 4 ’8, 445- 

fraft M. fra, p. 507, 

fTST, p. 419. 

f Tra Pr., p. 325n3 , B. f tf ear. 

p. 455 ; flff s. flftt ibid. 

WWOT, fraralrara, p. 589n. 

| frar, f^, p. 415. 
fra for fTf, p. 454. 
frarar for fFWft, p. 421. 

Mr, Skr. frar, p. 481. 
fpra M. fPira Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
fra from Skr. Mr, pp. 382, 384. 
frafffttra, p. 362. 
frra H. Skr. fTST, p. 429. 
fraM-st for ffMra, p. 326n3. 
fprrar in H. Mr, p. 404. 
frrsr for fra, Pr. f«r, p. 387. 
fTtT^ or fnrrarfft, Pali, p. 312. 
flfra Pali for fpf, p. 285. 

Ms Pr. for frraft, p. 331. 
frraft or +.K^id, Pali, p. 312. 
fra M. frar, p. 461. 
fTrafK B. of Yesterday, p. 543. 
fra - Jrfafo accent on f, p. 427. 
fra in f raasr, frf , p. 430. 
fraTT M. flrTCf ,.p. 430. 
fTSfa* M„ p. 542. 
fra or Mr for fira, p. 343 
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*PTf%N for wrf%3T. Pr- P- 339. 
from f , Pr-, p. 355. 
for 9 S«n#CT, p. 407. 
cpfft from Skr. P- 381. 

T&PT Skr. p. 542. 
four Pr. for 9ft, Skr., p. 254. 
fo^r, sSter M. pp. 423, 426. 
fogfo from *W, P- 394. 

P- 418. 

foer, Pr. p. 353. 
fonrrfft, Pali from aft, P- 306. 
foft from Skr. f^n*, P- 381. 
fofft Pali for sftfft, P- 290. 
fo| G. fNH, P- 510. 
fore for A.pa., p. 364, 
fore of foft from P- 384. 
fooffH, M. P- 470. 
fosftr, °H for W^T, PP- 285 > 317 - 
for Pr. for fir, P. 330 
focTO for wrer or M., p. 
fofoir, Pr. for fW, p. 339. 
i%N, H. ^R,P. 455. 

Pr. for P- 330. 
fo*TC Pr. for ~%m, P. 342. 
qft from Skr., p. 383. 

M., p. 489. 

pp.394,417,425,435. 

#ST, afr^t, P- 426. 
aft°T, Pr., p. 353. 

<#?rt S. done, p. 496. 

j#rt,- done, p. 43 b. 

sftff , done, p. 498. 

aftct, *&$, P- 413. 

aSfo Skr. for affe, p. 497. 

qftgs? for Pali and Pr. €rart%, Sk. 

sfUffS pp. 331, 334f. 

" aftcW, into fesr pp. 394, 460. 

for apfinft, P- 407. 

r, p. 519. 


B.O., p. 519. 

$[%, M. 3>H, PP- 393, 445, 465. 
469, G. fW p. 468. 

P- 362 ' 

spft H. fTWT, P- 434. 

Skr. M. ^¥T P- 435. 

G. for P- 411 ■ 

$ 4 , ^f> 01d M > from 

Sk. pp. 360, 361. 

jre, <£3*11 for H. 9sH, p. 407 . 

Pr. for ®>dK, P- 334, 
ipitf, Pali, p. 571. 

Pr. for spin, p. 334. 
into M., p. 393. 

a=g»g-ti5 PaisacI for p. 344. 

frcq- Pali for ^r, p. 283. 

§re3T M. fWT Skr., p. 256. 
sjpssr, M. ^prr, also M. p. 460. 
jH* or fHTT Pr. pp. 341, 447. 
p. 426. 

^wrgrrr Pr. for 3FN93TT, P- 335. 

M. p. 430.^ 

p.576. 

from ^ and ft^, P- 361. 

^ G., p. 412. 

ijNt p. 426. 

in ^ M., p. 393. 

for P- 421. 

^g^r, from p. 361. 

in ^fT •• ¥H, p. 438. 

Skr. G. 3F*, a well, PP- 394, 
436,446. 

in aftn, P- 393. 

$sr Pr. for ^T, P- 334. ^ 

^T: M. Fern. p. 479. 

Skr. for or 3H?, Pr., P- 254. 
f?T, G. 496. 

' in «t4l> P" 392, 
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in TOT M. TORT, P- 390. 
original for fTOtfr, P- 248. 
gTO in Safa, M., p. 390. 
ffu, f%TOT, “or, in Pr. T%TO, H.S. 

fro, p. 391. 

<gm, TOfT, pp. 390, 463. 

% from 382. 

% of Sbr. from TO, P- 381. 

%, tot, p. 498. 

G. for TO?, P- 412. 

%TO‘ Pali for %ST*T, p. 330. 

for §5 Apabhr., p. 364. 

TOTO, P- 340. 

%TW Pr. for #£5T, p.^333. 

Skr. TO® or «5T ^ 

%3T pi. ; PP- 429, 479, 522 ; 

B. %3T, P- 498. 

TOST G. %a5W, p. 517. 

jjaijr M. pp. 395. 403, 498, 499. 

TOjt*T Pali for I^RT, p. 330. ^ 

%35T TOTTO? + t, TOfSS^ + TOFT, 
pp. 476, 520; TOT, TOW, %K?W, 
p. 514. 

TOTf, %5ST, P- 520. 

P- 503. 

$gj for TOTO:, PP- 401 420, 514, 
522. 

#»for^TOPr-,P- 403. 

M., p^ 500. 

%TO H,%TO,P- 452. 

TOg Pali for TOTT, p. 289. 

%=fr G. bow large, p. 395. 
adv. p. 577. 

S. a lion, p. 515. 

G., p. 408. 

Skr. for TOTS H., pp. 400, 466. 
TOT of SwT from afr^T Skr., p. 384 
#rar H.P., IT^-, p. 414. 

a fort, p. 360, 


TO? M. TO£, p. 438. 

M. TO%aT, p. 360. 

cPTOT M. from *r- Skr. ( who is 
it)pp. 382,453, 479. 

TOUT M. for #?, p. 454. 

TOuft black, p. 361. 

TOUjif Pali for TOfN, p. 330. 

TOTC for TOW, p. 421. 

TOT5S Skr. M. TOT35T, p. 443. 

TO^f pali for sPTTOT, P- 330. 

B, TRll - Skr., p. 439. 

TOoSTO M., p. 395. 
eptoSTO, p. 395. 

TOT5W, TOT5ScT, p. 360. 

TO?ro Pali for TOTOT, pp. 289, 291. 
TOT H., p. 455. 
tpfa or H. TOST, P- 440, 
t%ttt B. Skr. TOTO, p. 481. 

TOT, tot M. TOT, pp. 256, 445. 

TO* for ttot, p- 407. 

TOaa Tjf3T or Tsar, p. 471. 

TOb OT, P- 471. 

TOTT for flwr, p- 407. 

TOO for f%TO, p. 407. 

TOb OT, P 471. 

TO Skr. Pr. M. TO«h UT° p- 465. 
% Skr. Pr. T5T35T M. firTOT p. 465. 
TOUT M. T5flur [UT] p. 445. 

TOT M. TOT PP- 468, 469. 

TOTOTTTO M. TOT pp. 445, 465. 

Ira M. TffcT pp. 445, 465, 469; G. TOT, 
p. 468. 

TTOT, TjTg Pali, p. 279. 

M. Mai., Goan. T5TTO7, p.417. 
TOT Pr. M. faor or tot, p. 465. 

. tottt, $rfaa Pr. Tjrfaa, p. 387. 

TO?T for TO M„ p. 401. 
ton (Pali) for TTO* p. 279, 
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P- 4=71. 

^rar, vm, p- 4=71. 

p. 546. 

^fT for Pali P- 284. 

^ of ^PT from *5TT^ (Sans.) p.384. 
^rT3r M. warn, p. 514. 

*jrpir M. ^ or m%, p. 414. 

G..’3Tf^= pp- 436 > 510 - 
^TTH B., p. 471. 
or P- 4=22. 

for $TTF?T, p. 436. 

^ M. G„ p. 422. 

G. p. 458. 

f^rar M.G, to be sad p. 481. 
f^ET, p. 481. 
f^5T,^ p.426. 
f$R 5 HT caus. of W to eat, p. 440. 
WK, p. 469. 

^jpr for P- 4=09. 

for p. 408. 

= 5 g^r for P- 4=09. 

=§5WT H. latsprr, p. 506. 

M. $$13, P- 4=59. 

S. or ^ P- 477 * 
jtgx P, W&r- P- 460 - 
$=arg for wt’arstT, p. 398. 
^G.^,P= 47 0. 

^ M. B., p. 422. 

Pali for srfa, p. 289. 
jffofrT, G. *Kt3\ PP- 395, 460. 

«T 3 ( Pr. for *RT, *t*T> P- 335. 
n3H from *RTP, Sans., p. 384. 
ill or °t for *TTft : P- 326. 
it^sn S. Gone, p. 496. 
ii yffi y a St for P- 421. 

*RT for rn- Apabhr, p. 366. 

t>__ tram n. 334. 


-mvK Pr. fox Wi P* 334. J 

78 f B. G. Bhandaik*/® works, VoL XV & 


iTip Apabbr. p. 366. 

for p. 326n3. 

Pr-, P- 354. 

nfssrwm Pali m, P- 305. 
iT^ - Pr. for H?, p. 334. 
n^?, n^T M. *raw, p. 523, 
rn from P-399. 

JV3 Skr. Pr. *T3T, *pr M.,pp. 495, 541. 
ncr:, nra-- M. pp- 4 13> 523. 

jpr pr. for 4 i°f, p. 332. 
s|ssf, nsflT Panjabi, p. 421. 
i nwG. M. KI3T, p. 444. 
mn, M. *iwwr, p. 442. 
mt or 3PTsrr, &0. pali, P- 311. 

Tiforr Pali; PrFRRfcT p. 305. 

nwjf for Pr., p. 357. 

JPT [*nr- HS] pp. 384, 498. 
nmimr Pr. for *prc?r:, P- 325n3. 

Trqni Pr. for P- 325 n3. 

H. gone, p. 497. 
rsnx H. Skr., p. 429. 
tot Pali for mjr, P- 285. 
irffo-w, nRy, P- 571. 

*T6 Pali Skr., p- 571. 

Pr. for 5^* PP- 341 571. 

*1^55 for Pali or Pr. *n*35, 
pp. 331, 334. 

*rftnfr Skr. HnatoT p. 255. 

W 550 T M. "Taw, P- 506. 

^ 35 f for fJfc-J M. fitom, P- 399. 
atcSnrfgpT the past day, p. 497. 
n# M. nojgr, *ra^TH, hotth, p. 514. 
% Pr. for pp.333,341. 

*T?5T, P- 475. 

M, p. 255. 

*P5T Magadhl for P« *44. 

ijf Pali for ^f, P- 287. 
nfHT: S. wgwff, P- 455. 

Jlfff Pr. H. ntffc, PP- 341, 412. 
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% M. for to Skr., pp. 411, 459. 
nra, nrm M, p. 421. 

TOT from 3W Skr., pp. 385, 443. 
W or ST? from RTTOT> p. 384. 

RTrwjf S. a story, p. 515. 
nfa H. rMtot, p. 516. 

S. ap^r, p. 481. 
t 5^ Pali, SR, p. 283. 

TRRRT for nw, p. 407. 

•Rtf Pali for sfi«rr, p. 279. 

Apabhrams®, p. 367. 
FTO? &c. Apabhr., p. 368. 

TOR Pali, SITO, R5TR H.. pp. 285, 
470. 

STO M. RTS pp. 393, 445. 

SS, M. ip2T, p. 438. 

SR Apabb., p. 366. 

SRR, S^TON, SPIRT Pali, p. 300. 
SRTO; Sk. Pali SRRnT, pp. 300,304. 
SRT? or mrrf? Apabhr, p. 366. 
SR Pr. for SR p. 332. 

STOTR Pai§acl for STOPT, p. 344. 
m, gs, for Pali gsr, pp. 331 ,334f. 
SET in T*tRS or r%W, p. 391. 

*t, fron%, pp. 382, 386. 
ip^r Pr. for RT?T, p. 339. 

5rf|3T Pr. RT5f qj, pp. 334, 340,433. 
*tw Pali for ns, p. 291. 

5 tR B., p. 498. 

*tRT M. pp. 395, 403, 419, 498, 499. 
sftq? Skr. for SR, p. 400. 
nr, nrff, nmr, nrofr, p . 581. 

STN, ntw, pp. 295, 395. 

STR Pali, p. 304. 

Vtms. gw H„ p. 424 ; M. W2T 
M. G. TO5CT, p. 437. 
ntWTP M. tot, p. 446,. K f ; 
STTO MagadhI, p. 395. 

*TTR$r M. W, p. 417. 
ntast, p. 418, 


ntfr, p. 360. 

for *TftT M., p. 400. 

SIR M. RTR, p. 442. 
jfnr M. *ftrr p. 463. 

TO from nfw, p. 384. 

rst Pr., for |nr, p. 330. 

TO Skr. to happen, rsrt M-. p. 4 35 . 
RTOP Skr. M. SIT, p. 435. 

TORT G. |re, p. 507. 

RfjTO Skr. M. TOT, p. 435. 

TOT Pr. for SR, pp. 334.381. 

Rf?TO for strop, p. 421. 

TOT Pali for fcf, p. 287. 

TOT for sw p. 326. 

TO from s? Skr., pp. 385, 448. 

TO?, RTW M.,p. 461. 

TORT' M. n^tt^PT, p. 460. 

TOR M. RTcT Skr., p. 429. 

RfRTR a stable, p. 427 . 

TOT in TTOT Hindi, p. 390. 

TOT for TO, TOT, p. 289. 

TO^in ini' in Sindhi, p, 391. 

TO' in TOf, TORT, p. 390. 

% of ^P$R from S$TOT, p. 381. 

or TOT, p. 422. 

%3rG.p. 395. 

R!TOP Skr. B. TOT, pp. 416, 435. 
RtfTOPT M. RFgT, pp. 415, 478. 

RTTO, RTOT M., p. 483n. 

RtS#, p. 478. 

RtTO orRtSTRt, Rr'€TR or RTTOTOR, 
Rtflrro, RtTOTO, pp. 395, 478, 
516, 517. 

RTf^RT H.RTOT RTf?TO,Rt%3TT„p.476. 
RT?T M. Mai. Rt^r, pp.478,514.515. 
Rt? M. H. RtTOPT, pp. 516, 519. 
WT G.RTORr.RfTOR, RteRT.pp. 395, 
418,478,517,522. 
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Ntef S. p. 476. 

«K 

M. *J?S, p. 459. 

WW M. WTS, p. 467. 

M. winsr, p.471. 
wait Pr. for WWr, p. 332. 
wfe for =afer M., p. 402. 

Wife M. fet, p. 439. 

W1«S for wfe M., p. 402. 

#rr from G. M. r%<TT, p. 399. 

WWf M. wfe p. 467. 

WIHT, p. 443. 

w#r M. wife p. 506. 

wi¥ M. wur in wwi - , p. 461. 

WS1WT H., p. 447. 

wfifer, wrffer, wfssm:, p. 494. 

wf&sie, p. 494. 

=sri%t, p. 495. 

from *rw Skr., p. 383. 
wrffer Pr. for fearr, p 342. 

WTHT M. #ft, p. 442. 
wrfarfe p. 429. 
wts Skr. wrs, p. 382. 

Pali tNfessiW, p. 295. 
f%ani», %tTT M., p, 394. 

Psfarc Skr., p. 539. 
known, p. 498. 

Culika Paisa. sfiHjT, p. 344. 
it for was, p. 408. 

1*118, p. 471. 

ITT M. U, pp. 422, 423. 

15TB. Skr.^fep. 439. 

H. for Skr. UFPH, p. 411. 
!$<*> into 1ST M ,p. 394, 
lifts, 1NT M., p. 394. 

%fe-%ST M., pp. 255, 419. 
#%Pali forfer, p. 285. 

WtWT G. p. 395. 
wfejor for Wife, p. 402. 
wto W51 Skr., p. 412. 

Wfar for wfe, p. 402. 
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Wt^FcT for wferfe p. 317. 
wrwrSf a Desya word, p. 360. 
wtffer, wifr, p. 409. 
wffer from wiffefeSkr., p. 385. 

SffS Pali for sfe# p. 282. 

SOT Pali for $rnr a festival, p. 282. 
w=3; Pali for S3T, p. 283. 
st, M. Wife P- 466. 
sfe p. 361. 

SN Pali /or i§TN, p. 287, 

Slf from STOT Skr., p. 384. 
SraT%3H, Slfefer, p. 429. 
smsr, M. ijrfe p. 445. 

3TV Pali for 3ITV, pp. 287, 458. 

SWT, M. WTW~[tr], p. 445. 

STNT M., p. 458. 

SI#, p. 361. 

r%3T, Pr. I%*r Skr., p. 504. 
life l%fel,i%aaiTfe 1%aaufe p.360. 
t%n for p. 407. 

I%5T, T%# S., p 496. 
f%ar, p. 361. 
t%n in mfe p. 408. 

T§arf, p. 361. 
f3T, f NT, p. 425. 
g#iS. *rs$-, p. 461. 

|gsi G. sist, p. 506. 

for ST# a Girl, p. 409. 
f#, p. 426. 

?J3E Pali for gst, p. 282. 

|jrt %fe pp. 437, 445, 446. 

!W, 1*T, p. 460. 
fR H. Skr. ^T, p. 432. 
t from arret Sana, p. 382. 

%sr G. p. 395. 

#T5-S. 5TW1, p. 458. 

#tr from gttF: p.397. 
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3T1 Pali Skr. pp. 318, 381. 

3T0T from 3R*ricT Sans. p. 383; srffl f 
M. sura, p. 453, 

3frPT: M stir Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
3TP9ST Pr., p. 349. 
smr for sjsrar:, p. 399. 
srffar, ®gr H. y^lrq^tcT Sans., 
pp. 383, 411, 432. 

3j% H. STfqtrrar, pp. 431, 454. 

5THH, M. 5RUT, p. 443. 

Apabhr., p. 366. 
eating, p. 443. 
sraTg-, p. 443. 
srrfcr M. if, p. 257. 
srgir H. for 5Tg5TT, p. 280. 
srwr for srst Pr. Pali, p. 279. 

50$* or 5Tr% Pr , p. 349. 

5T*fr from i% p. 349. 
srcr for ^ H., p. 403. 

3T5J, M. stot and >T!q 5%, p. 464. 
5T5JRT H, p. 447. 

^M.5?ra^, 3T#pprSk.,pp. 515,5 24. 
3T55T5T.- M. 3^, p. 416. 

5i?, V for *rar, p. 341. 

5i?T Apab. Skr. wa; Pr. *?T,p. 370. 
5T^55 Pr. for imT3T, p. 333. 
srrM Skr. IT, p. 481. 

5TT3T M. 3T (%, p. 515. 
snawr, p. 488. 

5TTm3Tr S. 5TPT3J, p. 496. 
smtft M. 3TRT pp. 453, 481. 

5TT°T Pr. for W Skr. pp. 254 353, 
5TT0T or nnor for *m, p. 332. 

5TPT M. sprit Skr., p. 413. 
srrair H, p. 455. 

5TTHWRT Pali 5TRH^, pp. 295, 296. 
5TW for O H a, Apabbr., p. 365. 
sriWPf, Skr-STH? M,, pp.347,442. 
5TT^ S. 5rrfg;, women, p. 476. 

5TT55T Women S., p. 475. 

Qm Pr., p. 349. 

: ' t . 


T%r of rHrfir from opr, p. 383. 

T5PT for OR Apabbr., p. 364. 

l%33dTf M., p. 521. 

mrr? Pr. or #*? for smfa, p. 339. 

rao? for p. 341. 

rsrgr M. r*t, p. 464. 

sfrsrr Pr. for RT, p. 333. 

5TTRT Saur. p. 436. 

5fri M. Mai. f5TfT Skr., 

pp. 414, 478, 515, 523. 

sort for pp. 407, 408. 

spot , M. #T, p. 454. 

3fr=r, aft H. M. ofpr, pp. 416, 446. 
5froir Pr. r%rR M., p. 423. 

^3T^3T for p. 420 f. 

^3TT or 5J3TT S. for pp. 425, 
426, 428, 

^3Tr<JT3fr for rot- p. 421. 

35 M., p. 423. 

H. for soTnrr^ipov, p. 410. 

SR Pr-, P- 353. 

S5T M., p. 481. 

*S3T, Skr. p. 426. 

S<TT shoes, p. 426. 

S^V M. or °RT, p. 430. 

SOT M. H. Skr. pp. 423, 429. 
jpO°i Pr. for oN*S, p. 325n3. 
sir from Skr. W3, pp. 381, 386. 

3T from 1% Sans., pp. 348, 383. 

R'g for oar Apabbr., p 364. 

si for sfcr, pp. 406, 586. 

t%w, sjt for 133 ; Apabbr., p. 364. 

#r?r M., p. 395. 

sos for sms, p. 408. 

srts or srrnr-nr Pr., p. 349. 

5TT from OR, p. 384. 

Sf? or ^t?T, pp. 395, 422. 
sRor Pali ohs, p. 330. 
sitOR Pr. oNs, p. 331. /: - y . 

3TT to know Skr., p. 344 



f ri fo l f in SfC H„ p. 404 
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for ^RT H., p. 402, 
p. 387, 

Pr. for 'sar^r, p. 332. 

3r*yar S. from m-W- skr -> P- 4% - 
^rrt H. ktht, p- 431. 
goft Pr. for SKW.PP- 332, 334, 432. 
§pr slight resemblance, p. 432. 

srarra Pali for p. 296. 

shTTij m^'WITH different reading 
for p. 315. 


to writer, p. 445. ■ " 

3TS s. KIKf M. K13 Skr. 3E«r, P- 452. 

3 TN or KT«r H. P- 452. 

skr. for KTtfw, P- 497. 

H. B* G-. P- 450. 

^ Pali forJflK, P- 2S6. 

iKrs# M. qg, p. 451. 
gTffaT 0. H. P> 452. 

s M. Skr. p. 452. 
T%3?r S M. t€nt Skr. =fnr 0$), PP-426, 
452. 

tin S. zs, p. 452. 


M. Skr. P. 452. 

OTf for P> 399- 
m [«« M. OT, P- 451. 

s. Skr. ma- M. H. mt, p. 453. 

ZHS, HRST M. NT^, P* 4 J* 

M. PP- 451, 461. 

TJ5CT M. fa<^, P- 45 1 - 

S. Skr. fjNT thirst, p. 4o3, 
f# S. gH (*P : ), P 451. 

451. 

751 from ton Skr., P- 385. 
atfa Pali for TfCrfa P- 288 ‘ 
^tS.^.P-451. 

of 3 HTN from WlWi P- S °I' 
jraat for WTH, p. 408. 

S. P- 45L 

S. M. 3TN, P- 4 r >2., 

^ , P- 471. p . 

^s«r or for K*, P- 
for ?[WT, p. 331. 

SHT S. M. ^rr, P- 452. 

3* (aV) M. 51 f ear »P 4 !' 2 ; 

? ^#JPalifor5Rrm 5 5*^ 

3*ns S. Skr., p. 452; 


p. 286. 


55T, p. 452. 


... 


f%Kt S, p. 497. 

f%W for tw, p. 407. 

f%f rK from T%rN Sans. p. 383. 

<fr# S M. Skr. '^5, P- 452. 

kr S. Milk, p. 497. 
t from Skr., pp. 383, 497. 

Kr?yr or airOT for > p. 331. 

oraTO Pr. for W, p. 335. 
orf or H? Pr. for H?t, p. 3311 
orfST or for p. 343. 
ora Pr., p. 353. 

orKTS’ or T%3T55' for S5HTK, P- 343. 
or or H* Pr. for H*, p. 3311 
atraT Pr. for HTH, p. 332. 
wm or otr# for Pali Hr#, P- 331. 
onftf or 55TKK for KTSST, p. 343. 
mi KI R ? Pr. for KSTIK, p. 340. 


rtfer Pr. for «4«0'K, p. 341. 

Hfg, p. 350. 
tnt, 3 «rf &c., p. 351. 
ft, cPTT & NT? &o. Pali, p. 303 
asr M ?rmcr, p. 465. 
a*S* Pali for a$T«P, P- 282. 
as Skr. M W, P- 435. 
asr*r M a®, p- 438. 
aw Pr. for JJW, 330. 


Mt 
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anfT Pali g^rcr, p* 287. 
arcr for aTCT Saura. p. 343. 
aatf^ Pali, 306. 
arcr-aat S, p. 496. 
arca for aarc Pali, p. 279. 
arctrc Pr. for anirc, p. 333. 
aifT Pr. from H3[, p. 349. 
a?£ M arcrc, p. 462. 

HTCaT H §*, p. 456. 
m S. rcTC, P, 470. 

?rrcrct G. grcrct M. gas#, p- 399. 
arcTTC for the Pali rtoSPT, cTCTC Sk., 
pp. 331, 334. 

Hot Pg Pali for arcrrc, 286. 
arcf Pr. for aarc, p. 334. 
arc Pali for arc, p. 283. 
af or afT Pr. rT«Ti, p. 341. 
aft of aflrc, Skr., p. 382. 
aTfTC for Pali rcraTC, p. 286. 
am [it] M. aa, p. 454. 
arsrc for arrlnsr, arfgrc, p. 289. 
aiffT for rtTCT M., p. 401. 
ara Skr., arc G., p. 255. 
arc M. arc [it], pp. 437, 446. 
arc for arca Apabhr., p. 365. 
ai vm PaiaacI for grrcigr, p. 344. 
arcirc Skr. for arrctost, p. 398. 

M. airctrct, p. 416. 
arc! for arcrcrc Pr., p. 403. 
arc Apab. 3*^ P- 382. 
farc Pali for grc, p. 287. 

Pali for 3r$T, p. 288. 
fita* Apabbr., P- 366. 
f&TCTCt Pr., p. 335. 
ifNr for arc Apabbr., p. 364. 
l§a of frtarcarcg Skr., p. 385. 
farc Pali for fffa, p. 290. 
f?rcrc P. rcrc, p. 470. 
farcr or ?frcr, p. 397. 
fitftarc H. for frrcsar, p. 410. 

M. an arrow, p. 427. 


from arc, p. 384. 
farcr or cfTC Pr., p. 349. 
farcrc Pr., pp. 349, 358. 

(fNa Pr., p. 349. 
ga, p. 481. 

gait M. affir, p. 506. 

9g, P- 353. 

gag M. gg, p. 50^. 

gag in arc M., p. 393. 

3TC in gfg M., p. 393. 

gsrc M. for gsrc, p. 411. 

grc for gift, P- 386. 

gift Skr. W*, P- 381, giff p. 481. 

gar Pr. S. rcr, p. 432. 

ga-gar S., p. 496. 

ga M. G. Instantly G. arc,P- 432. 

gorg in arc, pp. 390, 392. 

gar in taf Sindi T%T, pp. 391, 442 

arc, ^6r &c. G., p. 477. 

atfrc for rcrf^rcra:, P- 401. 

ftfircr Pali for srct^rcrg, p. 291. 

^ for arc Apabbr., p. 364. 

arc, t3tc for agg Apab., p. 364. 

?PCf Pr. for rcrcgrc, PP- 335, 429. 
arc Pali for rtrc, PP- 289, 400. 
arc Pr. for arc, p. 331. 
a*, rrcnf, arc, arena Pali, p. 302. 
?r^r and arrc or arcr, p. 349. 

^frcrc M. arct, p. 416. 

ahtfre Pr. for grcri, p. 333. 

anrc Pali, pp. 331, 394. 

arrcr from grcrcg, p. 386. 

rcrctgrc M. rTC, p. 439. 

rcte Skr. M. arrc in arcrc, P . 435. 

rcrcrc Pali rcanta p. 286. 
rcrc, area p. 471. 
rcr from Skr. fTCT, p. 382. 
rcr H. S. rct, p. 557. 
rcra rcta, p. 527. 
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f«ra from f?«r?T Skr., p. 383, 
tocrr Hindi, p. 431. 
l#§ S. “ become ” p. 491. 

«ftor for tatH, p. 333. 

Pali for QN, p. 386. 

3t«t for Pali #?T, p. 291. 

Pali for p. 308. 
m for *srft*, p. 402. 

Pali, p. 314. 

sat M. ftrsrgr. r%r?r, fSrat, p. 482. 

M. taN?, p. 461. 
sftrr for p. 333. 
stfr> from Skr., p. 383, 

M. KW [%]p. 450. 
tOT M. ^TJT, p. 437. 
tm Pr. for p. 343, ?tror Ta 
bhava, p, 360. 

W Pr. %?tr, pp. 330, 358. 

WOT Pr. p. 330. 

WSrft Pali pan®, pp. 296, 311. 
f%or A. p. 455. 

^rssr M. old, p. 499. 
spsf , ^trrftr Pr., p. 355. 

Pr., p.355. 

Pr., p. 355. 

M. <ffcrr, <?tKr, p. 451. 

3T«W in ft<rfr, p. 406. 

?tRr M. pp. 385, 449. 

3[WT M, tv, p, 421. 
ffajf, p. 357. 

t G. VfC, p. 462. 

. G. kwt or §T*c, p. 461. 
zastt M. pw f ft , p. 419, 

Pr. for 3K?, p. 335. 

P for W, PP- 335, 451. 
p. 425. 

^rr H. etsto, p. 422. 

5fif^nr M. vrflfef , p. 438. 

?tnr M. ?cct, pp. 414, 437. 
aprf&r or frfSr for ptfVq, p. 343, 


^TcT, p. 415 for s[TNt, p. 421. 

tying rope M. p. 442. 

^ft for p. 405. 

^ri%sr for 3[r(%w, p. 334f. 

Mag. p. 344. 
t^TT, t° Pr. t*t, pp. 331, 342. 
f^STK Pr. for ft*W, p. 335. 
f^STIST Apabhr., p. 366. 
p. 440. 

f$WWr to show pp. 395, 427 . 
r%r? for Tgm-, p. 421. 

S. p. 498. 

its Pali KK, PP- 279, 287. 

%w or %sv for ^TW, p. 407. 

%jt, H. f%3TT, pp. 425, 429. 
f^PTT cau. of % p. 440. 
f^rer, or p. 441. 
ft 5 *? Pr. for f^rtr, p. 335. 
f^tror M. #JT5P, pp. 453, 504. 

%Rrr H. p. 455. 

ft% Pr. Skr. p. 590f. 

%, p. 441. 

^hr p a li for ^Nr, p. 291. 

^ M., p. 489, 
trer M. s%, p. 414. 

from Skr., p. 382. 

, p. 498. 

tfaar M. %rr pp. 417, 446 
cfbraj, °tt Pr., p. 475. 
fnrr or #rr, p. 426. 
cfk M. i%3lt, pp. 430, 431. 

Pr. WTcT, pp. 326n3, 357, 561. 
5 Pr. for it, pp. 334, 432. 

33Tg Pr. for p. 341. 

P from t Skr., p. 385. 
par Pr. for ftcfpr. p. 341. 
pvr, %VX S., p. 496. 
fort M. f%m, p. 432. 

for fr«r Pali, p. 279. 
f^rt, M&Xi p. 440. 

Apabbr., p. 397, 
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%SS G. S. PP- 390, 496. 

% of^3>* from %rT, P- 381. 

^Jir M. P- 49 L. 

%3R, P- 488. 

Pr. for 3[S£,» P» *540. 

^ from SCSC or 5SF, PP- 384, 385. 
^JTOSsI G. show, p. 395. 
^,%srr,^TPr- P- 346,%? p. 525. 
%TOS? M.%gTR, P- 449. 

%?RS, p. 440. 

%f#, p- 391n. 
tf S. pp. 515. 

$1* M. Skr. P- 436. 

%fT from % or Skr., p. 385. 

%lTO door for P- 397. 
p. 421. 

%r*sr M. f5m, p. 451. 

?n|T^ Pali for %fRT, P- 305. 

%tf? M. i?r?5ffr, p. 451. 
trro Pr. fr??, §r?rasT M. pp. 335, 
439. 

%t5RT, P- 524. 

5r??r M. tot, p- 439. 
m Pr. |3TK, M, w, PP- 447, 464. 
5T B. ff, p. 447. 

TOT for «r2r Pali, p. 279. 

TOT, TO, TOT, Pr., pp. 387, 470. 
tRff %% B„ p. 447. 
sjR# S. 496. 

TO 1 ^ M. or TOT M„ p. 491. 

TO^arr S., d. 496. 

TOTO for TOT551 M., p. 403. 
srarr^f Gr., p. 395. 

*TO M., p. 506, 

TOT G. Skr. TOG p, 443. 

\Snrr H. M. #?T, p. 444. 

§3TO5, p. 440. 
ifBT, Pr., p. 353. 

Pr. S. or ^ skr '. P- 432. 
^SSTTO to wash RfaT, pp. 395, 440. 


TOR Pr. fli, P- 447. 

Ujr or Skr. ms, P- 440. 

TO M. #, P- 414. 

TO. *T3t S„ p. 496. 

TOC* M. 3tm Mai. Goan, p. 417. 

G., p- 427. 

TOT M. #?r, p. 464. 


TO Pr. for TO, p- 335. 

TOT Pr. for TOT, P- 335. 

TOT M. for tot, P- 505. 

M. Mai. & Chit TO s#, p- 419. 

TO? or TO'T, p. 348. 

TOT Culika Paisa, for p. 344. 
TO? for tottr, p- 471. 

TO S. iff. PP- 448,450. 
tor?, M- TOTIT, p. 466. 

TO? M. TOPf , PP- 348, 453. 

#%* Pali TO, PP- 301, 348. 
TO? H. or TO%T, p. 4.55. 

TOR for TOR M., pp. 403, 442. 
tor for H. P. %R, pp. 402, 403. 
TOT Pr. Skr. 'TOT, PP- 335, 429. 

TOrr for tot, p. 505. 

TO G . TOTT Apabb. T^S, P- 399. 

TO Magadbl for «TT, p. 343 
TOT, nrerer Skr. G. M., p. 524. 
TO#, Pr. M. TOT, p. 446. 

TORf from R?RT, p. 397. 
totot for ^nfrr M., p. 403. 
TORVRR, tow M. TO%TO p. 403. 
TOT Pr., p. 353. 

TO Pr. for TOT, p- 323n3. 

TOR or RRR Pali for RR, p. 285. 
TO of TO% from TOR, p. 382. 

TO? from Hf? Skr., p. 385. 

TO^r, Pr. TO or TOT to bathe, p. 445. 
TO% for TO*ft, p. 505. 

TOR M. to dance gR, p. 481. 

TOof Pr. for TOTO, P- 325n i. 

TO# Pr. for TO#. p. 325n3. 
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^5 I®. *Hf*» P - mt 
qiw, Skr. M % OTf, p- 4 
lira for OT«r Saara, p. 343. 
qifaft: M. PP- 41«, 437, 446. 

Nnr Skr. tfw, BP* 38*. 444,443. 
srrsfrFr. forOTift p. 334£. 

Htf from Skr. OTW, p. 381. 
jnfoOT ill Star, p. 494. 
srrcrM. *m, p. 458. 
m Pr. for fltrsr, IB- 323n3,.336. 
item S. or %,Skr. fi*W, P-439, 
prat or Pr. for W, P- 341. 
wmrj Pali for P- 286. 

or HOTS' Prfi for i^N» p. 291. 
fifarw Apabhr.^p. 366. 

for Saura.. p. 343. 

M. swrff forehead, p. 441. 
VKm M. «rarar, P- 460.* 
m S. sleep r%T, p. 453. 

T%r ortfH Pr. l%r,P- 331. 
rtfh, M. tfw, P. 435. 
ffiroc M. to he, bor» ^sr»,P- « 5L 
tontoth M. <%%. B* 4|fl. 
ffiwr, M. fl&w* p- 441 
f^ror Skr. & 398. 

f-tffaqr, Pali, p. 317- 

M. s#55zp, Skr., BP- 4*3. 

fjfersf Pr. for rtfmffi.B- 383»3. 

f^rstf H. ftpra#, p- 456* 

jfjfN, Pu. for fiWT' w#«aw B-Wa. 

#T3T M. tfs. WOT,, BP- 414, 453,, 528. 

_ - . r, . .. 0 0,1 


jtff Pr. for 


rfnv M. s## Skr., p. 413. 
rfm Pr. tfs, PP- 343, 444. 

jfiwrPr.for tfap.343 a 
WRJW Pali for tf®OT,P- 383 
qsr B. WW’ P- 441- 
for Pali 


m 


ifsfOT P- aBrrar, pb- 

5TOT for P- 326 o3. 

;rrS Pali for P- 291. 

%%■ H. or P- 431. 

Pali fortfs, ^ 291. 
itffcr Pali for WfiOT.P. 291 
qqsctr for HHW Pall, P- 231. 
ar H. Skr-, P- 439. 

S- aw, p. 431. 

%OT5 for H^S, P-408: 

HL j[rnfre?, p- 448. 

;ttot H. f^7*^ a:)iP‘ m - 
qrtftT Pali for swtfR'i P* 289. 

M. Skr. m P- 481 . 
aptf M. wwn, wftw, PP- 81*. 5W * 

3*1. 


r Jr*- i 

% to carry Skr* W, P* 400 
% or «tf Pr. for ft* ®®**‘ 


trw rr. tor ww. w»-*- , _•■ . - 

7 # ; [ R. G. Bbandark&r’s works, Vol. IV •) 


qsi^ or Pr; for 

^mm Pr- for 9' **• 

qg for WOT; Apt, pi 365. 

TO* for tf r, PP> 330, 388. 

TO Pall for W. P- 2881 
TOW Pali for W, P-284. 
TOWinf^m, P-4S6. 
qftTCPS for WOT, *T* « 

Pr. for smm* P- 3»5‘ 
qferm Skr. OTW.R- *4& 
q-y with tj? for TWBTi P,, *02. 

q ^Tgtf Pali for snOTHw, P- ~®»- 
q^asf^r M. 'hm, p- *39. 

q9awM.tfsrOT*P-4^3; 

q35T Pali for Pam P* ^ 

TOT P. S. < tST 9W, P- 434. 
qgarr for fo*OTT, p. 407. 
q5g Pali for P*Ps P- »* 
qjtPali for OT8, P- 288. 

qHW, «WPar. P^35 ^ 

q^qt G. M. OTrfolH, p. 436.^^ 
qs-gfiw for stfS^WT, p. 398; 
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qqnr for T?nr, p. 331. ? 

qq M. TT^or, p. 506. 

qqfrroCT Proof, p. 435. 

qqprrq for afetfjsaf, pp. 398, 435. 

qyqra' G. Skr. qfiferrar, p. 436, 

qtl-ST Pr. for qfqgq, pp. 333, 343. 

qy# M. sntJiNPT, p. 435. 

qf% Pali or Pr. for srfa, p. 334. 

q%q?, m&P, p. 589. ; 

qrym for srraw, p. 331. 

qfimqar ‘ the fallen tree ’, p. 497. 

q or qrftqr Pr. n#<T3;, p. 341. 

qr%flT for vmm, P- 331. 

qyr^fr or °rfr H. P. M.qr?r>5Tf p.433. 

qy M. or Pr. for qy, pp. 334, 444. 

qsir S. irsqj.p. 506. 

qarr Pali for sr*w, p. 283. 

qy*r for qsnr, Pali qjff, pp.331,334. 

qor from qq: Skr. pp. 382, 399. 

qyar for qrhyq, p. 399. 

qr&y Pali for qrfsor, p. 284. 

qy G. from rqqy M., p. 399. 

qm H. qnmqjr, p. 516. 

qcfrrr faith, srfqq, p. 431. 

qaqr PaisScI for sr^r, p. 344. 

qaff H. q^rg;, pp. 404, 432. 

7tT Pali for sTOT, p. 290. 
qar M. qr?r,p. 467. 
q/%ep M. qyr, p. 449. 
qyg S. qqr, p. 470. 
q^rT M. Skr. qs£Rr, p. 413. 
qq Pali qssr, pp. 295, 305. 
q^’aTcJ, a place where water is 
provided for passenger, p. 429. 
q*f Pali for q$JT, p. 284. 
q*fqy from ar&q, p. 365. 
qqiT plural-Apabhr., p. 366. 
qqirar or nm M. srq^r, p. 434. 
qq^rf H. Skr. srriWraT, p. 439. 
qrom H. P. pp. 433, 456. 

qqqHsnrafr for q*qrc*qq?:, p. 421. 
qqq^r H, qqsr, p. 456. 


q^#rm G. M. ssqirm p. 399. . 
qrs H. q^, p. 456. 
qq*!' Apabhr., p. 367. 
qn# q%mr Pr. worn ” p. 445. 
qqrafw Pr. qqnro - , p. 359. 
qqm& qtmHtr for Pr., p. 333. 
qmrT H. q% [ qr ] p. 449. 
q%T«R3Tf Aph. qfcuvsr^P, p. 421. 
qfrsrr M. qiw, p. 468. 
qrrer H. qftqq, pp. 432, 433. 

TOfN P. for sqrrtar, p. 411. 
qj%3TT S. q#qf to remain, p. 496. 
qor M. qiw, pp. 454, 461. 
qaiq M. srarnr, p. 470. 
qffr^r H. visible q?q$r, p. 432. 
qqgs M. q^q, p. 467. 
qqqar M. qraa - , pp. 335, 467, 575. 
qqr<q Pr. q&nq, p. 335. 
qqTrr, M. qTOT, p. 467. 
qf%rT, Pr. for qyhr, p. 335. 
qrirf Pr. for qi^r, p. 339. 
q%?r Pr. for qfp0T, p. 339. 
q^Tf, qgScSTf from qqtfT, p. 507 . 
qq?fqq?raT sra#£Tqr, p. 589. 
qqryr M. irqry [ q? ] p. 452. 
qfq^q? for qar B. p. 402. 
qspqrft O., pp. 519. 
qqqrra; G. qn|, p. 463. 
q^q Pali qw to see, p. 295. 
qqq from Skr. qqw, p. 381. 
qraf% or qn%f% Pr. p. 341. 

qW55tq Mag. p. 344. " 

q*qf^ Pali for qqq#, p. 283. 
qf?gqqrq Pali for q&rriq, p. 296. 
qyqj S. a stone, p. 441. 
q§qqr or qfiqqr, Skr. qferra, p. 398. 
qftqrq Skr. q?qm5rrqr, p. 449. 
qrf^rrqqr H. sr?qi^5rrg, p. 460. 
qfqqjrr H. qtrqrq, p. 460. 
qffi Pr. for qjrift, gt M. or gry, 
pp. 331, 334,' 459. 
qr B. qm, qrar, p. 430, 
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qw Pr. qTg Vern. qro or qr pp.335, 
337, 386. 

TOF Pr. for STPfq, pp. 330, 455. 
qhsrifr, RRofr, p. 443. 

<ro, qrarr, p. 421. 
qr^qr M. srffTOr, p. 412, 
qrf#3T Pr! for qf#q, p. 341. 
qp# M. qpfrq, ST#, pp. 453, 454, 
502, 522. 

qRoJ M. qimar Mal„ Goan., p.417. 

qrw H*. mm, p. 424. 

qtgPr. STR M. 1W, pp. 323n3, 404. 

qT#R in TTsfr* or qT3R Pr., 404. 

qR M. for TWr, p. 454. 

qpft, H., p. 455. 

qrqf% Skr. qrofr, p. 523. 

qrgofWft ormi^ifR PalisrntfH^,p.306. 

qrq M.qR Skr., p. 429. 

qrw, Skr. qtfw, qr*Ri#, p. 398. 

qrwfi ,0 # Pr-. M. w, pp. 416, 475. 

qp4 M. qn$ff, p. 467. 

qrat G. $kr. ire, p. 439. 

qranr from Wr Skr. p. 385. 

m H. qrer foot, p. 430. 

qpr from snffhrf, p. 383. 

qrc# M. srrq, p. 443. 

qnjr Skr. M.qro, p. 442. 

qroror, spar, Pr. pp. 335, 441. 

qw from qro? Skr., p. 385. 

<TOF, w?, ’TO!#, p. 469. 
qrRg-’mi#, p- 360. 
qns;or TO for ’TO, p. 343. 

TOR* Pr. for qrqror, p. 335. 
qrgtq pr. for Rior, p. 336. 

from fa?, p. 394. 

<9sr Pr. for'q^F, p. 340. 
ftwf for SIWTO, p. 408. 
fqWRT for *1*155#, p. 407. 
tq^aft Pr. for <*«#, p. 332. 
r for q3Rq, pp. 407, 408. 


T% or qg for Pr. TO: p. 331. 
fqsr M. %re^r Skr., p. 423. 

TOng, in TOT-TOT M. TOTO or qro 
Pr. TTOg, TO, pp. 255,331, 393. 

tot, pp. 337, 347. 

fqfqr: ffearr S. P., pp. 391, 416. 

TOf*r?R in %qq G., p. 391. 

TO#*g, Skr. TOW p. 440. 

TOW for mar, p. 407. 
tot qkr, p. 425. 

T%% S. rrrvr, p. 450. 

Pali, an ornament, p. 294. 
fTORT Caus. of qr tod rink, p. 440. 
jqgqrt Pali for ^rt, p. 285. 
fqqosr, M. qwq? Skr. ttooTOt or 
froa obli. msqr or mar aronR, 
pp. 423, 514. 
fae, qr# s. p. 496. 
q?3TT or w Pr. Ver. fro, p. 337. 
q?aq? H. q?ar, p. 437. 
qffeqrr M. to#, p. 437. 
qR #3#?* M. T%5#, p. 438. 

| <fftF Pr. for Pali qn#H, p. 331. 
Skr. Pr. M. TO$5£, pp. 423, 500. 
S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 
#grtfg Saur, p. 507. 

#5 drunk, p. 436. 

G. for qroro, p. 412. 

Sra: or w for p. 497. 

StcJof Pr. for qra^R, p. 325n3. 

Sr55*T Pali for Sfg*T, p. 286. 
qhTOR, M. rqro, p. 430. 

qw H. fqq, p. 456. 

#fT H. Fmt, P- 488. 

P. for p. 343. 

3 <| from SR, Sans, p. 383. 

55 S. SR, M. SfT, p. 453. 

55 Pali for 'SB, 279. 

SIR for qta#, p. 409. 

SB# Pr. for p. 334. 

SSW Pr. for STOW, p. 339, 
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& M. PP- 452. 

gjg A-pabtot. far W- P- 365. ' 

H. fort*®*, p- tti- ‘ 

m 

gwft, H. sfSrwr, p. 432. ’ 

gtur p«4i forS 51 *. P- 278. ' 

< 5 * for 3^,412. 

S^STT H. for SW, p. 411. 

5 *^ H. for 5 Vf, p. m. 

Skr. SfOaster, p. 49L 
$T% Pr. for 341., 

5#^r Mag*. for**, PP- ft®. " , 

55 * ««*»#, p.» 

$gO. B.WISWWPT.p. 519. 

«r«» H for fff, p- 5«L 
for S., P- 40.9. 
pnt sp^rfKPali for *t*n& 

p. SOS. 

gpRT^pa; 'faft H. #«!, PP- 393,41 7. 
jft Pr. for * 38k 
5 ftf Pr.. tttt ftrfM*. 3M. 

iPftM < 6 akftW^» P- »* 

8 JT, p ; 4«R 

UjR'sf Saura p. 3t3. 

Ijt, 50 ft S. p. 496. 

SW in PP- 89#, '445.. 

53^, M. 3%, p. *49. 

tSW Pr. farter, p. 333. 

^ttrr^wrlP&li, p.. 281, 

^from p. S9&. 

<1* Pr. for tlf , p. 333.. 
faf or ft** Pr.,p. 357. 

Pr. p.,331. 

^srafrom !TO or 5T3«, P..36L, 
>WRI Pali, Plentiful, p. 294. 

^PfT from. sct%T, p. 404.. 

: *' sl ®liflSll8i!l! 


M- for P- 344. 

^TT G. Ver. sriro, PP- 496, SOT. 
for ^c|T P- 405. 

Pali PP- 8®k> ***•' 

<fff, <ftS &c„ p. 360. 
ftK from rr^TH, p. 404. 
tjr$r=P Pali for P- 291, 
ftwrPr. for<rfT, p. 339. 

»fft, p. 395. 

HWX, P- 395. 

crti^TT for qraft TSt, p. 409. 
ttfw Pali for 5«nft. P- m - 
^ar for P., p- 400. 

sriwfr for P- 407. 

for imoAuI, p. 407. 

I srcrr^RTPTT, H. qnNra, p. 575. 
sTTO*fr3P*tt® p.<rgfar,p.4fi3. 
sr«T or sr*rt5T, M. P- 449. 
jiwrqjf Skr., p. 542- 
’srS«rfo* M., w- 4®1, 4B%4J& 

SRfff M. iW, P- 462. 
sre*m, M. p. 4OT. 

snEarroT M.%84^1?- 468. 
swar, M. qrar, p. 446. 

KT? for STPT Apabbr. p. 365. 
srr^orq;, a guast M. < ji4 IIrt >*P- 44B. 
stpt, <rpr 437, 446. 

snsHT, P- 367- 

sTTf^in <03®®* p. 3». 

^ar^p, Pali, 95^, mp- 28S-. 


qFOTT, H. P- 506. 

Pr. for q^, pp. 339*m. 

<r^!T Pali for «rv*. #.4®9. 
qrri for ffroft, t- 399. 

M. q*S, P 458. 

CRTS PalHor qW , P- 
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V 9 T and <t* mUm ^ m - 
<p«5C Pr. for *♦»!«*> P 338.. 
qfcr Pr. for WW*(F 343. 

SW Tadbhava, P 860. 

i^rt, *m, <bhs ; m. , mk, m ^ 

361. 

qt^-r Pali liar SP&P 384. 

siftr/M. WHS, wim ,*®- m ’ 45& - 

qjtU or STRiPr Pali, P 29*4. 
fqPCT H. sfi*ST,p42&. 

grasr, p. 261. 

Sn*5t M. P- 306. 

$3*3 Pali for «#F, 

$^r Pali for 3W,v '286. 

^rfot^r.^.lP-^ 524 


5T-- P> 

S3& Pr. Bfer.’WW, p- 504. 

for Pr > p ' 357 ‘ 
W B.wH.f,V« .. _ 

*3* Ski- for P* 4 ®' 

*S[Skr- SSiB^P- 496. , 

S3^t fjsem Si*u|i u«iftffrPP- 
sw*. *wr,,*.47il. 
soft father, P- 861. 

qpmr fycamaHPHt P 

Hiit« p - **J: 

33s or arms for WHW P 8& 
S33 SLWfWtk ®* 

H. ss* M. p.. **- 

' ..... .aMiiO) 


*ORDS 

s^rs3lf° r Tf •, P- 401^ 

of sf%, w% from 
srt S. ss p. 456. 

for P- 40& 

S£S for *fttift,p. sw - 
SlSW^mPP.^ 432 * :,'/ 
^5ST Skr. <i*m a* °«*, pp-39%43^ 
M. sWt,» ^ ‘ 4S ®* 
479, 523. 

ST?S H. «■**.*■*«, 

S^3T Pr. for 
334,341. 

SfW from P- 8*^ , , ... 

V.9tk. _ 

sist Hindi for-wroit, V -®®. , 

SIS from fS Smnr., P 8®4. 

ST«pi Pali fWW8f*f, ®. 9®4; 

ST*ST Skr. WSW, "P 4S4®. . 

ST**rw WH fe w, p. 3K. 
sr*C Pr. fortWH.'P- sw - 
ST^I% Apabhr.-sraP»r, p. 4j& 
sJsSkr. Wf^^Pr TV., p. W. 
STS M. STS, P- 46 ®- 
sts ssr; «Jf3rSf., pp. »8!H ***• 

Pr. frar*®*, P So- 
fter H. SSWRW- 4 ®*-* 3 ®' 
f%sis H. W#«, F 4sa. 

first H. amr, P. 491. 
fSITST H. P. 
ft* 


“'ft 



*fi* Pali for wf, P-285. 

Sf*% Pr. ««**■ 8S»- u . 

m or sfsrfromwfcw- * 3 *‘ 
S6T P. Calamity W3f%, P- 4 ^ B> 


rffw iw-pjy ff- — 

fsw# G. T^W,P- 46e - 
fiscs, 3T3SK, P- ***• 
its TSS M., p. 441. 

ttcsTCl&toferrif^p. 

fi or tCW from P- 3®e. 

3nS Sindhi, p. 4J5. 

3tst^,P.426. 
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tfw f$Mr, p. 385. 
tft' Pr.jp. 353. 
gfff G. to fear, p. 395. 
sfa^Pr.p. 353. 
sft$TOR<f to threaten p. 440. 

Sprfit Pali, Atm., p. 306. 

I^ET Pali 5 «r, pp. 254,305,353,508. 
I^TT Pr. for f^TOT, p. 332. 

15T Of 1T% from pria, pp. 386,481. 
ff Pr. for f^[, p. 330. 
fTO* or fSR ? 3 LRT §RR, p. 315. 
TO S., p. 496. 

Pali., p. 297. 

Pali for 5%, p. 298. 
fwr Pali frof M., pp.295,464. 

wvr Pr. for TOT, p. 343. 

SWT, M. /SR, p. 468. 

TO Skr. M. W, P- 441. 
ts H. for Rf, p. 411. 

S TOTT* R$ &?«TTf, pp. 391, 402. 
Pr. for p. 339. 

H. torr, p. 431. 

«RRT H. firRT Skr. f%TOR, p. 439. 

(f) G. T^TO, p. 449. 

%3TO G. pp. 496, 507. 

%3T from TORTOT, p. 383, 

W for Pali, p. 285. 

*hr M. pp. 428 455. 

Sft for TOT, p. 401. 

*fte («t) M.. p. 483. 

SigHR or RRR, p. 501. 

Sttf H. or 3TT srfeffc or RT%, p. 5Q1. 
srr of ®n% from ^ Skr. Pr. p. 385. 
arrro tort S. sttoij, pp. 408, 455. 
m P- 361. 

TOR Pr. TO, pp. 330, 358. 
wra H. TOR, p. 516. 

for ^RT, p. 402. 

TOT, TOt S. pp. 466 496. 


srssr Pr. Skr. tot, p.- 504.'' ' *■.; " ■'? 
TOSTOp, p. 471. i’T 

»f?Pr. for TOT, p. 334. ! ' 1 •’ 

TO? M. TOT, p. 462. )•>'- > 

TOR, TOF[ from TOJ, p. 347. ■ 

TO M. tott, p. 468. 

TORTT TORT or «JRT, p. 471. 

TOJT for Skr. RSR, p. 398. 

TOR Pali for TOR, p. 284. 

TORT M. RTW, p. 543. 

TORT a bee, p. 443. 

TOti, p. 443. 

TOT for Sir P., p. 402. 

TOR TORcT, p. 589n. 

TO Pr. for TOT & not TOT, p, 389.. 
TOT for TOT? Skr., p. 383. 

TOT M. TO B., p. 422. 

TOR for TOR Apabhr., p. 365. 
TOdllJ&FT Mag. for *Tfri%T?r, p. 344 
TO3TT or' TOT Pr. M. TO$, p. 337. 

TO3" or TOT from TOJTT, pp. 383, 
39 Ln, 428, 522. 

TOP, TOT, Skr. p, 523. 
tor H. TO, p. 458. 

TO^r H. P. tostto, pp. 404f, 432. 
TO5TO, M. TO^TT, p^ 437. 

TOR P. Skr. TOT, p. 459. 

TO" H. jackal TOgaifarr, p. 516. 

Pr. for TTWtft, p. 341. 
from R%, p. 394. 
fTOHjRt or T*RR% for P- 298 
Pali for fTOjSR: for 

TTO^R, p. 298. 

fTO^RT and fvt^gRtr-fl, p. 298. 
fSr«RgRrr-*fr, p. 296. 
fTOTf and for p.298. 

p. 294. 

fasrr or i%rr tfNrr, p. 426. 

TTOT M. SttotSt, p. 506. 
f^TR, *fhR,p. 426. 
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Skr.,ftg, p. 523. 

.fafMr Pr, for, p, 339. 

fro M. rig - , p. 458. 
gt from gf<T, p. 384. 

*ftg,M,Skr, f^W, pp, 414, 444,523. 

4t»rr, p. 425. f 

g* Pr. M. gift-, pp. 447, 514, 521. 

from g3>, 398. 
g«Rt Skr. gg: gar,p. 499. 
gsfsr Pr. Skr. jresir, p. 504. 
gg Pali for gg, p. 288. 
gNT,gg-,p. 423. 
g;pp. 557,580. 
gar from g«T, a being, p. 385, 
gj? M. SS^T, pp. 414, 444. 
gfit, gf, p. 523. 
gftg?-, M. gtrrc, p. 449. 
gg M.ggrggSkr., pp. 422, 459, 

■ gr in 4nT,f3r#r, y. 391. 

H. %T, p. 458. 

%T3rnr M , p. 507. 

"4ns from gftvfr Skr., p. 382. 

5rg M. Skr. p. 459. 
gg, gfffr, p 459. 
gig hunger for g?P, p. 398, 
gprr for gggr, p. 339. 
gftrG. from gf M., p. 397. 
gjgni m. gkgoS-, p. 505. 

**nwr, M., pp. 444, 498. 
ggor M. gWr, p. 442. 

for gfag M. garg, pp. 404,443. 
srrjg in grar or grar, pp. 392, 416. 

■irnPr. for gg, p. 330. 
gapr Pr. for gfg, pp. 331, 335.. 
gf or f for Hfg, p. 326n8. 
ggf Pr. for p. 341. 
gar Pr. for g$T, p. 341. 
wssT'Pr. for lf^, p. 341. 
rrj# Pr. for *?W3 f, p. 330. 
g*ot, gfgWf'M. p. 399. 
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garg Culika Paisia. for gpm, p.344. 
gp Tadbhava Pali for 
pp. 290, 360. 

w%epr M. HT#, pp. 416, 445, 465, 
469. 

ggPali for gfg, p. 287. 

gggl Pali for gart, p. 295. 
ggr P. grar M., p. 422. 
g=s3K Pali for gagg, p, 282. 
gfsgg Pr. for g-rarg, p. 339. 
ggj, grars - , p. 471. 

so 

gsgg M. grgr, p. 417. 
gnir Pr. for grsftr, p. 343. 
nrefr P. gf^BT, p. 434. 
gsorr Pali for ggr, p. 332. 
gj or gi^BT M. gf , p. 437. 
gj from g«g Skr., p. 385. 
gfg Pr. for gcrar, p. 334. 
ggf G. from gg M. gggr, p. 399. 
gf, p. 452. 

gf Pr. for gf , p. 334. 
ggrar Pr. goram for g%g, p. 832. 
gag-^ Tadbhava, p. 360. 
gjarg for g$r, p. 418. 
g?gj for grg, p. 418. 
gcgg Pali for ggre?, p. 279. 
ggg M. grar, pp. 445, 465. 
gar H. gf [ gr ], p. 449. 
gar^gr H. rgsrgr, p. 449. 
gf M. gasor, p. 468. 
gap Pr. giPf, pp. 396, 402. 
gg M. g$ Skr., pp. 413, 450. 
w$ honey M. gif, p. 449. 
g^g%ei?r for jftgnff, p. 402. 
gw gig M. graft, p. 464, 544. 
gg M. ggg.Skr., pp. 385, 454. 
ggnr Pali, pp. 294, 3l7f. 
ggg P. gggr obi. pl„ p. 516. 
gwr for Pali gssr M. «gg9f, p.454- 
gpft M. gp [ g ], p. 467, 


imm «£ 


n4 and Fall, p. 308* 
mmsr Pr. fominar, p. 334. 
west for 1^, P- 389. 
srpfir M..TOTO, p. 506. 

*TO^Pr. lor TOfTO, p. 342. 

TO H. Skr. SP*. P- 439. 

*^Pr.«S> P- 335- 

U555 G. from nftw. > P- 399. 

Jrf§jar for W©ld Ml, p; 402. 

TO 1 froajc^W.G. M. i®W', p. 399; 

TO Prs for^Wg, P* 343- 
TOT* M. fftm PP- 4K. 463* 475. 
rrfrft Skr. BP- 401, 4*iU 
Wfcar H, far All. 
m*r Pr. Vera. wrar. P< 337; 
m? orwl®Pr..Vffla».JW mm Skr- 
pp. 337, 383. 
mar for wnjfwr, p* 4£8. 
m^ft M,.&kr. uifWf. P- 457. 
mimJprwpr Ste, p, 386. 
mtftat, M., p. 499. 
wNft, p. 418„ 

TOUT G. WPB&1 PP* 390, 517. 
m^rt Apabh., p. 367. 
nrmjr M. TO'ff.PB- 453*, 455. 

TOg S. m3T, PP. 545* 533. 

<jH M.wrfff.p. 444. 
mefr, ^[Srasr, Skr.„p. 534. 
srni^r in mft,BP*.393*,4tl#.. 

?rnpi5H: imwSc M.„n. 301. 
m?*TO, °5i, insWRntfr M.. pp. 301, 
404. 


mqjr M, jg.455- 
me of mm ,,**# !»*<» m - 

mas, war Skr. p. 523^ 
wwm: c® °W or °3T* Rra$*.P- 343. 
ITOf* Er. P* 348 ‘ 

,■ iQvWWr 




m^rr from mg* Skr., p. 3S6. 
msfr, **Hr«r Skr. H. wr#> pp»^®\ 

524 . 

JTW or TO for *TO, p. M3, 
mf HvG: middle from mw,pAS6. 
mt* M. *l?TO, p. 448, 

TOf Pr. former, p. 33®. | 

TOT Pali for TO*. P- 288. 
jrrrT Pali for TOW, p. 283. ■'» 
p. 449- 

fmfor Pr. for R#«t, P- 939. 
f?itT H. for wrRTO, p; 440* 
fTO of fn%% Pr., Skr., p; 384. 
fasTR Pall for TO*, p- *86. 
rifoi! for^wgi p. 407, 
fwfor Pr. for fJr?pT, p. 3®6>^ 

TOT for iitW, 15(*Wk, P« 480. 
gam Apa. for TO**, PP- 36®v 421. • 

Skr. WTO Pr. H. wVm Gk 4^BT 
H. P. liter, pp. 402, 419, 405. _ 
g&S P. for TOWl tDbud. p. 410- 
garr G. f#r M., p. 444. 

TO> into wt*5£r M., p. 393. 

gw M. m5V, p. 448. 

gg? Gr. M. for Sf?,.p, All. 

gm for Pali*, p; 279. 

wnr in Wf ?. M„.p,.303. 

jp- B. wipa aj»as,.p*4M. 

TOT Pr. for p. 34fl» 
jW:laM for m.P- 299i 
P3fr, iT5*r, Skn, p. 534. 
mr Pali for TO, p. 288. 

TOC in wtmr, M., PP* 393, ( 4Q7;i00» 

TOCtl Apabkr.W**lTOV P- 369, 
gwwr, ^psfff.p. 47A. 
gr£ M. »5|, p. 462 

gcrr Pali for TOT, B- 288.. ! 

TO?T in mTOR^TO M-, p. 390. 

TO Pr. for % p. 386. 

TO<T Pte foe D*p„,p..3#. 
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Pali for p. 287. 

m, ws. pp- 398 > 4l3 - 

in W3', M., p. 393. 
in for mm fmT, p. 289. 

IcT in n^T, G. S., p. 292. 

5ffrTepr inmcft M„ pp. 392, 416. 

H. ifftr, ITO Pali wTO H., 
pp. 281, 391, 463. 

M. in rro, p. 390. 
in mir, B. O., p. 390. 
in? Culika Paisa, for ft?, p. 344. 
ft? S. ftg, p. 448. 
fti* Pr. for ftfft, p. 331. 

for wo-^u, p. 408. 
sfelM, ftsr, p. 459. 
ftoff for %55T, p. 395, 421. 
ftw Magadhi, p. 395. 
ftoft, G. p. 395. 

Sr? M. ftsT, p. 459. 

ftff Pr. for ft?, p. 336. 

fti% S. for Pr., p. 410. 

ft§nt from Magadhi fft'3??, p. 397. 

warm for nafTn, p. 405. 

ftftFfT, ftTO, pp- 291, 388. 

wtfn rffi Pali for ftftnm, p. 311. 

ift$r for ftl+w or wn, 
pp. 471, 586. 
flftrft G., p. 365. 
ftroft Pali, p. 331. 
ftreft, nrfnr obi. ftftrm, ntfnmp.514. 
im Pali for pp. 292, 402. 
fttfft Pali for fttfft, p. 289. 
ftfc G. in ftftf, from p. 397. 
ftt5*r or from ^r, p. 397. 
ftt5> or lift from ftf, p. 397. 
iftftp?.? Skr. for ftfcft, ft<*n, 
pp. 400, 415, 522. 
iftff H. P. for ^3, P- 411. 
sr$nn M. mwft, p. 468. 

»$ftm5Tr Old M., p. 499. 
for ifn.p. 402. 


j%*r M. iTftnr, pp. 414 455. 

M. ^TRt, pp. 454 > 461> 

? 33 i for Y*T Pali, p. 279. 

N?r Skr. Y^Pali, PP- 317 > 318 ‘ 

Skr., p. 542. 

from Y? Skr. P., P- 385 - 
?m Pali for 5TPT, p. 286. 
qTtrru? M. or STPITf^, P- 344. 

YT 5 , f??r?, p. 431. 

51 m, M. p. 416. 

5 ^, M. U3T, p. 464. 

Y3? M. 3T, p. 416. r 
?/???, M. or P- 415 * 

?mT Pali for ?ftY, p- 283. 
ntTUT Pali for ?n?r, p- 291. 
ntm, M. ftr?T, p. 466. 

I3T3T Pr. for nan, p. 335. 

Toot Pr. for *??, p. 325n3. 

*rF= M. TTm in TTcTimT) p. 462. 

TO M5m W. P- 468 - 
TO?r for*?H., p. 402. • . 

*55* and TOJJi Pa 11 ’ P- 300> 

*33ft, TiSsr Pali. P- 30 °- 
^;3TT^, M. TO, TO^ft P- 435 - 

*mrr Pr. for srcn? M. *pt> H - 
pp. 342, 428. 

*frPTT, ft??, p. 301. 

*r?T and *r? Pali, p* 394 • 

*a?r for TO3T Pali, P- 281. 

for ft?ft, p. 407. 

*l%T, G. TOT reins, P- 466. 

*rft or Pr., p. 348. 

Pr. for Km, PP- 335 > 347 - 
*n? from TO Skr., p. 382. 

*rror G. p. 496, 

Trejt Culika Pais, for TOTT, P- 244. 
*rft? and sistTO Pa^ ' WH » 
pp. 299, 300. 
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TT3T33r Pali, for TOTOT , P- 283. 
qr*rg, trsr, Pr. ^PT H., p. 323n3. 

^r, wnfiftr, m, *r*. ttto- 

pp. 255, 300, 218, 519. 

*Tr%gt and. flt^TRT Pali, p. 300. 

and TOJg, P- 300. 
qTqft: M. TOtT, p. 461. 

*l3Tt for Toofr G-. Pali, p. 314. 
fTafr Pali, p. 314. 

M. vn% p. 414. 

5tTN nights H. p. 475. 

W M. for TOT, p. 454. 

TRCHTO? M., p. 427. 

TOT M. qiTO Skr., p. 429. 
qr>r M. TOT king P- 430. 

TOT M. Skr. TTTfr, p. 413. 

Tift or ^rr%, p. 413. 
ftar Pr. for T%, p. 335. 

T?=sg Pr. for SKV, P- 330. 
tT^gr Pr. Pali, 3RW, p. 358. 
ft^or gr^Pr. C«E, PP- 330, 358. 

T% Pr. Pali TOT, P- 358. 
fta Pali for P- 288. 

Pr. or Pali ?i%, P- 358. 

Pr. for =fiiT^£, P- 330. 

frra, p. 413. 

Pali for p. 290. 
wm Pali for ?S?r, pp. 284, 288. 
gsR Pr., p. 353. 

TOT, Pali, p. 301. 

TOT M. gust, V ■ 424. 

T?f G., p. 408. 

% P. for Tiffs, p. 411. 
fa H. T5TST, p. 414. 

' ®3Rq«r Pali fox c5$rnr, P- 284. 

Pali for ®$HT, p, 284, 

.3R3Rrr, p. 471. 

W$m-- p. 471. 

3^5 G. from f%TOTr Hindi, p. 399. 


3 jn of 55R, p. 384. 

55TO from 5T?T Skr., p. 384. 

55TTT? from 5J*T,.p. 507. 
tf?T: M. «5T*T [Sr], P- 466. 
gRTOT for 553TO, P- 47 L 
Sj^gfa 1 Pali from p. 296. 

ggr from Pr. TO, p. 508n. 

5Sf 3F M. p. 522. 

wk for W^ Pali, p. 279. 
gssp gmr S., p. 496. 

5 T=¥rf for SPTOf Pr., pp. 357, 561. 
Pali Atm. p. 306. 

Pali, p. 311. 

Sjf^TTrfs Pali 5TWS Sans., p. 296. 
ggprn; M. ROT, t^rg pp. 406, 
407. 

Tzw P. gifcTOJ, p. 441. 
srsR for #rhr, p. 403. 

from HRS, pp- 408, 441. 
g^g &c. Apabhr. p. 371. 

3T»T from <J?T, pp. 382, 386. 

3T»Ttn% causal, p. 531. 

^r*Ti G. to adhere, p. 395. 

3TW- M. siro p. 440. 

W1% Pr. for TOSTC. pp. 342, 428. 
3T*rffr M., p. 504. 

for STOTTS, p. 421. 

5Tiqnt M., p. 531. 

P- 294. 

gr? Pr. for SJPT, P- 336. 

Tggr M. T%s (Sr), pp. 448, 450, 481, 
i%rar, qsi, r%rr, Skr &c„ p. 495. 
rg^ai for iwzti, p. 420. 
r^PTOT Skr., p. 542. 

Pr. for T%Tjr, pp. 336, 481. 
^TCTTsrr Apab. for «M*, p. 421. 
5TO5 G. rfrw, p. 441. 
gggr H. from SSf, p. 437. 
g<rr Pr., p. 353. 
gsrfs Pali, p. 306. 
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Old M. p. 499. 

^arg^ to come to take, p. 395. 

H. Sfrra, PP- 434, 516 • 

£fot B. M. %%tr<Jr,--5sa<JT, PP- 401) 
454, 455. 

istm M. Haara, p. 441. 

G. P- 416. 
from wta skr., p. 384. 

■^tf H. for W?H, p. 410. 
sfear H. raaa, p. 441. 

aawr Pr. for PP- 331, 335. 

a? for afa, p. 326n3. 
af M- oraa.aTO, p. 419. 

33 % Culika Paisa, farsnsr, p.344 
3l*t G. from T^&a, faaa, P- 399. 
TOTHt G. from #W, P- 399. 
aa; Pr. for aar, P- 343. 

TO ra for ifa, P- 403. 
a w3 R Skr. p. 542. 

TO Pali for p. 282. 
aag- Pr.,p. 358. 

sr^ar or awk Pr. f§PJT, P 343. 
a*#® Pr. or a=s§# for #I,P- 343. 
aa Skr. M. as - , P- 435. 
afia for Paliaaa.pp. 282,580,581 
ajra® M., p- 447. 

TO from aa Skr., pp. 383, 415. 
arit® M. a%Tt S., PP- 256, 382. 

3 £ fa, aat, Skr., pp. 580, 581. * 

3 t£ Pali for f%, P- 288 

<3C 


3TO Pali for f*a, p. 286. 

3 TO M. aara Mai., Goan., p, 417. 
3f$ Pali for P- 279. . 

3^T M. aar( f ) arW, PP- 445,465. 
a^rw or a^TW Pali from aa, p. 305. 

aarsrs'H., p- 447. __ 

re H. G. S. af , arO. agar, pp- 301, 
402, 449. 
aw, aa?r, P. 231. 

3?taT M. at?, p. 463. 


ar from OTR Skr., p. 381. 

3TOg G. to rain aa, p. 456. 

TON M. awaT, p. 430. 

afro H. aa.aRW Pali.pp. 316,456. 

afra M. or TOj5r, p. 500. 

aa M. arro, aw S., p. 466. 

aro-re arar G., p. 466. 

aa, afro or tot Pr., aro, p. 333, 

a#ffi S. to rain aa,P- 456. 

agsf Apabbr. for ag*^.. P- 421. 

ana for afa H., p. 403. 

aw G. raarr M. itw, p. 399. 

aafr Pr. aarranot aat, p. 339. 

araws S. astoR*, P- 456. 

as S. a^r, P- 456. 

a*a M. a*g Skr., p. 413. 

a? Pr. and Skr. same, p. 384. 

. afTsG.ag*, P-460. 
aswG. oranr,aga,p. 449. 
af Pr. for w,p. 336. 
araRT Pr. for angar, p. 335. 
arew, arrorr, arrow, arrow, 
pp. 474, 514. 
arfeaa M. ar€r, p. 416. 
ar^r, ana^rr Skr., ara%, MS.1., Goan- 
p.524. 

arstS., p.515. 

aroTRNTPr., for aRTR#, p. 342. 
an%a M. awar, p. 522. 
arntf M. for atar, p. 454. 
ara, ara, aia, p. 404. 
arw i n arwr M., p. 404. 
araafa M. araranr, p. 465. 
art G. aaraw Skr., pp. 430, 454. 
arfr Skr. M. ara, p. 4 36. 
amsr Pr., arw, p. 447. 
ama in araa Apabhr., p. 404. 
ara H. ara, Skr., p. 429. . 
arat G. Skr. air to resist, p. 439. 
argaa M. ar^, p. 416. 
arg - M. argan Skr. aiosatN, p. 524. 
\if 3 Tnr Pr. for sasra, p. 333. 
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ftaw Pr. for tf^,%TOr,pp.331,342. 
p r a t pit Pr. for ftcTM, p. 335. 
fisrM.ft^S.,ftr, P- 458. 
fTO5T Pr. for TOST, P- 335. 
1%jT-ft^S., M. TO p. 441. 

TO# Skr. for ftTO, P- 398. 
f^rr H. TOR, p. 458. 
frortft Pali for *n* with. ft, p.305, 
TOTO Pr. for fTSTO, P- 342. 
ft^ S. lightning, p. 516. 

TOST Pr. for ftfrar, p. 332. 

ftTO Pr- P- 500. 

fro S. to throw fter, p. 481. 

ftiTT M. tort [ Sr ], pp. 454, 461. 

front M. fror, p. 454 

rarf M., pp- 411, 514 

rtfjpr Pr. for pOT, P- 343. 

froorr, p. 431 . 

ft#, p. 423. 

To Apa. for TOT, p. 365. 

TORT Pali for TO, p. -05. 

TOf Pali for TOTO. p. 286. 

TOtf M. after, pp. 463, 500. 
ftihr for Pali TOR, p. 283. 

TORT M. frorK,TOTRT, pp. 444,454. 
TOT M. riTO, p. 413. 
ft CI T Pali for TOT, p. 283. 
ttf&TSPTR? for faTOTOtTO, p. 421. 
TOsft, ftfJT, p- 523. 
ftfroT S. for T?ro, rtro M., p. 407. 
iffar Pali for tft, p. 285. 
ftfgrqrPr. for srr#^, p. 333. 
f^rrf H. ftsTTS, p. 446. 

TO [ ft ], after, p. 441. 
ftarm M. toto, p. 442. 
fts^TTT S. tOTf, p. 441. 
itfroM. it<i?#,p. 463. 
ft*T£ Pali for p. 288. 
t t^ St g T M. exoited, p. 499. 
ft icg® nom. sing. Apahhr., p.366. 
#TOt, p. 443. 


for ftw#, p. 407. 

TOtrtm G-. for TTOTO, p. 285. 
rtijfsn’ Pr. fttTRT not M-SPRft, p. 339. 
ftf-TOT P. from ftr, p. 397. 
ftfPT morning, p. 449. 

TO M. TOcf, p. 415. 

S3 

tfreTO M. TOT, p. 416. 
trt Pr. for ft TO- P- 334. 
fTO for roTO Pr., p. 357. 

Pali for fi%, P- 288. 
fSt G. f^S- P- 507. 
pr Pali for pr, p. 288. 
f$T P. P- 468. 

H. f|T,arft-^, PP- 256, 3 C .2. 

|T%^ M. ft^ , P- 416. 
fR in H. 3TO, p. 390. 
far in I3f G.^p. 391. 
tro Pali for TO, p, 330. 
t^TO M. from ftP®RT, p. 397. 

TO [ Sr ] M., p. 444. 
tnT M. tprr, P- 430. 

TOflT,tnrPr.,p 255. 

%tft or itpt Pali for ftf , p. 305. 
tf^r, tft^rr, p. 589n. 
tr for It, p. 406. 

%Tf from ftfTO, p. 398. 

% 5 T M. for ar%TO, pp.410,414,479. 
t# Pr. for sr#, p. 339. 

Pali for r?^^, p. 291. 

tgTTRT to cause to sit, p. 440. 

%iTO Skr. for Wit#, P- 400. 

TO Skr. fort^f S., p. 400. 

Skr. for tf, p, 400. 
tiro from TOf Skr. p 381. 

=qro Pali, p. 286. 

3TO Pali, p. 286. 

STOT a fan, pp 407, 431. 
iTOTO, arrow, p. 471. 
strrsr M. to, p. 467. 
namt Pali, p. 286. 
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5TW Pal! for p. 287. 
qp^gvPali $ra», p. 458. 

5TET for %, p. 403. 

$r? M. W (Sr), p. 451. 

HP?, p. 461. 

'rflftrsr Pali, p. 317. 
srenrrs'Ma. wraps', p. 344. 
srsmwr, ^sranror, p . 433. 

Skr. M. HTST, PP- 415, 435, 

478. 

ssnFWsfNMT, nrafr, nrafr, p. 409. 

M. for HWH, pp. 331, 343. 
r&TSfhr,* p. 540. 
f^TS? (or) M,, pp, 483, 485. 

M. wrr^r, p. 495. 

(9t%^ M. r%r%cft5T, r%^r, 

%5pm. %$<r airs, p. 492. 
f^T$r M. T%^, p. 468. 

I%^?r M. #ST, p. 448. 

M., p. 457. 

#ir-^f5r, sfnrr M., p. 393. 

. #jt, p. 457. 

TSEf*T, p. 457. 
f^.p. 457. 

%m^[, for H535 M., pp.410, 451. 
<%irr5J or ^nrra from sjnrar, p.397. 
f^ l Mlbe r G. 3?mra5TH^ Skr., p. 429. 
f§rn: for 3ft, p. 317. 

M. p. 430. 

f^Toftar M. sg'RF, p. 470. 
fciqgre G. make him sew.p. 427. 
ifrarfit, fgq, Skr. f%», pp.408,457. 
fijra£ G. to. sew, p. 457. 
f^ic r re i G. to cause to sew, p.395. 
i%h*t G. #^r, p. 457. 
i4. iw<t, p. 443. 

WF M. t%w6f, T^araf, pp.424, 444. 
^fnpfr, p. 426. ; ■ 

^fra- M. Hshm, p. 424. 

^farj G. to sew, p. 395. 
for what ? p. 457. 


U$r, *|j?rr, p. 426. 

SW, p. 386. 

Ijffirsirft, ^r%Nm,5nRrf^r, pp. 317 , 
318. 

in M., p. 393. 

H. Htf [ nr ], p. 449. 

Ijbcu M. p. 463. 

W? M. §ht, p. 466. 

?rw in G., p. 390. 

CTip, pp. 387, 391. 

shot Pali ^ot to hear, p. 295. 

?mrrfT S. gar [ 55 ], p, 455. 

%r=nw P. r%??r, p. 448. 
p.457. 

5F3T M. pp. 410, 414, 457. 

tm pp. 395, 408, 457. 

or h M. %HTqfR, p. 419. 
^m€r, p. 419. 

w M. ruffes*, pp. 397, 431. 

M. Skr. p. 457 . 

M. or $r<rsfr, 5^. p. 460. 
trsr B. for pp. 412, 431. 

^rfr M. or HTHft Skr. 
pp. 408, 440. 

Ithst Skr. for M., p. 400. 

IraTH H. pp. 447, 457. 

^frmfr^T p. 352. 

^Ttf&rrw Pr., p. 352. 

55TtH or 5JH for war, p. 397. 

for HTHoffT M., pp.407, 442. 
M. HT5ST, p. 417. 
sfr for f%Tr Pali, p. 285. 
srei Skr., p. 457. 

H. ( HT ), p. 448. 

^JT for rt^fH Pali, p. 285. 

M. Hiwrr, p. 441. 
sHSJTSP, HTH?r M., p. 424. 

3 HN 3 : in HIN3T, p. 404. 

qt^r M. HtoST, p. 439 
qte from *Tf^r, p. 386. 


63; 


*{ 3*5 Pr. for pp. 335, 339. 

or M. p. 419. 

Pr. for p. 330. 

Saur. for ^rsfpcTST, p. 510. 

Pr. for p. 330. 

O, and B., p. 519. 

Pali for 5r?F^,^il r AW, P-283. 

Wf M. , p. 448. ; 

H*PT for Skr. P- 399. 

^PTCP? P, differ, pp. 434, 436. 

^r*ToCT M. Skr. P- 434. 

***, 351 f AT M. 5TSfJT, P- 434. 

#n=5r P. M. P- 434. 
pg - from %a; with ?r. p. 294. 

^ra - for Pali, p. 281. 

*»srcrPr. for.sm*r, p. 332. 

^T5T Pr. for ^IT, p. 339. 

30re-Pr. for 5T3T, p. 334. 

^rsar p. 438. 

Pr.' for %%E, p. 341. 

*rr%£ Pali for stA; p. 286. 

TOI#3T Pr. p. 341. 

' *rtrorr Pr.for Wl. P- 332. 

Pali for 5J$nr, P- 284. 

PtTR: Pali for STPrHT, P- 304. 

*esr or P’r'arr Pali, p. 299. 

^?«TT, ^TrPTp: Pali, pp.298, 299. 
^Tfsnr, ^tfsik Pali for ^TT^cTfT, p. 299. 
y&gr® or Pali, p. 299. 

^ M. *TR, p. 463. 

S. a wish, p. 516. 

^cf H. 3jcR3PT, p. 516. 

in crwn%3P, p- 294, 

M. <tn5ff,p. 519. 
g^sfr M. PP- 403, 437. 

WH. for ssai P- 411. 

^nr^r M. tWTT, p. 439. 
for Pt’l'i, P- 279. 

Pali for<*R, p. 281. 

^ from Sans. pp. 383, 459. 

G. rsiM. wr,pp- 399. 

AAA 


*rm; Pr. for 5jRT, p. 343. ■ _ _ _ 

G. M, pp. 404, 461.'. " 

or P'fwrlr Pr., p. 341. 

Skr. sgi^> PP- 440, 470. ,. 
^fNrrw or tTR^w, ’TRenp, p.326n3. 
*r- *r r f fe ^, Pr- p- 341. ; ; ' 

^ M. ^pt, p. 461. 

Wt G. *Tf for P- 464. 

*T3T M; 3IPT, p. 456. 

*T35f M. p. ,431. 

G. p. 470.; 

^fcT3oT Pali for ^T^T, p. 332.,, ... , 

*Rct M. p. 414. 

^rsr, &c., Pr., p. 349.^ 
g-ssrsT Pr. or for *T%, p.332 
*r=R?2r Pr., p. 349. 

WtW or wRrih, p. 349. ‘ , 

^rer, w^(ot-ot Pr., p. 349. 

*rfr for U#, p- 336. 

Pr. for p. 335. 

^rrf from RT*ff Sans., p. 333, . 
^rhpsfr M. sjfOT, p. 456. 
Wh^rsjfr, p- 471. 

HT^T H. ^rnp, P- 434. 

50rt*t M., p. 487. 

from p. 382. 

OT3T, ^SIT Skr., p. 523. 

5=rTflr3TT3Tl Pr., p. 478. 

*rret, wfitt Skr, pp. 478, 514, 524. 
gnr H. Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

*rr§ M. SIR, p- 449. 
grfT P. srrfR, p. 456. 
grw?ar, M. siror, p. 442. 

^rnsET, p. 443. 

Skr., p. 539. 

*rrr%;(f M. for P- 412. 

^rrl M. ^rr%, p- 466. 

M. WT Skr., p. 456. 
wt, p- 418. 

URR M. RPR, p. 465. 

^trt Skr. RTW?R?, dark, p.440, - 
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HTHtff, M. STST, p. 430. 


^rimfr Skr., p. 440. 

^HTHT Pali r or H3TT, p. 291. 

HTf Pr.,pp. 346, 347. 

HTf for NTS, P- 336, 

HTgoift Pr., p. 346. 

HTfHE, HTf M., p. 521. 

T%eufr, Skr, fRfiSt a chain, p. 440, 
t%WRf Cluj, to teach, p. 395. 
fiNf G., T%W Skr., p. 457. 
f%^G., P- 457. 

f%T t ?5 Pr. for PP- 331, 334. 

for p. 420. 

f%^, SffT, P- 393. 

%frror Pr. for HE, p. 343. 

#trr, tfkr, p. 425. 

1%HTT, Sj|W, pp. 431, 440, 455. 
m of from m*r Skr., p, 383. 
% 5 HNT Pali for p. 285. 

Pali for #T, p- 285. 

Pali for p. 285. 

T%mtu Pr. for Hrer, p. 340. 

H., tW, P- 456. 

Guj. to learn, p. 395. 

WT G. for 5T^ , P- 455. 

HtH Pali for’ 5TIN, p. 291. 
gapPES Apab., p. 367. 

^armr, Hrmr, p. 433. 

$j$nr for p. 326n3. 

M., P- 456. 
for wsKff, SWH, p. 289. 
wept, p. 426. 

war Pali for 3JW, P- 283. 

^P&C, H. Ht5T, p. 448. 
sfjqjhh; Pali for p. 286. 

^sroi M. from W, P- 504. 

^ M. P- 506. 

Pr. for p. 332. 

qat, Pr, for sptm, pp. 253, 
~ 353* 383. 

tjou, ^pnrt S. having heard, p. 501. 


*rcTmr, fro Pali, ^rn, P- 306. 
w?tf, pl, P- 458 . 

Pr., p. 359. 

Wgf^rT, «T , p.333 . 

nrq- from spr, pp- 384, 481. 
nvgv Pr. for HH=3[rr, p. 334. 
is, w§ T, P- 471. 

*rR?r Pali for HTST, p. 285. 

*j?r, G. m, ^T, W, PP- 462, 499. 

H. P., hpjht, p. 433. 
or ^ M. HJT, p. 433. 
wRa* Pali for p. 285. 

ij=r H. Uf to sleep, p. 432. 

^Tf, HITTHT, PP- 334, 432. 

MagadhI for %%, P- 344. 

wfKH or HTfTHH from Skr,, 

p. 397. 

irf Pr. for P, 335. 
wsh for IjpIW Pali, p. 285. 
wr%5F, H. *r?rr, p- 416. 

^3T H. or H3T, Skr. w«r, P- 434. 
vrsfr H., wr% or p. 434. 

H?r?rr H.. IK, p. 507. 

*j?r M. p- 460. 

%ch H. JjFKrr, pp. 456, 523. 
tssrr Pr. for *r«n, p. 339. 

HT§ Pali for Rfara;, p. 291. 

% 5 * Pali for p. 289. 

%«rr or Pr. for %3T,p. 331. 

G. ^T, P- 460. 

G. P- 449. 

%ft Guj., p. 408. 

G. WT, P- 414. 

%Trvrsr Skr. for M. P- 400. 

Pr. for p, 341. 

HhT H. ?fDF, pp. 434, 456. 

STS' M. B^T, pp. 291, 414, 455. 
^TrT Pr. for HfrTH, P- 331. 

^tT%q- Pali for STtft*, P> 291. 

Skr., Pr., M., 

p. 323n3. 
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%% from ^rotffr, pp. 420, 522. 

3% M. 333, p. 433. 

%T«T Pali for 3T5r, pp. 282, -283, 285. 
315 H. 3g31, p. 423. 

3t5*3 Pr. for p. 336. 

3T5T from ^jTE5, p. 397, 

3751 Pr. for ^ffwr, p. 336. 

31333 Skr. for 31531, pp. 400,449. 

M. ^rin, p. 463. 

3353 for t%it M., p. 409. 

30J from 315 M., p. 398. 

**85*, M. great, p. 440. 

3%, M. ?513, p. 462. 

3#P, p. 294. 

f%st of %3i%, M. ftl3«t p. 463. 

73 Pali, 3T Skr., p. 310. 

531 S. 5=8137 murders, pp. 476,516. 
51% or °rft M, pp. 444,514,521,523. 
53fot M. 51%%, p. 415. 

533f, 3Waf to understand, p. 442. 
535 G. 55, p. 470, 

573t Pr. for 5#fl8ft, pp. 334, 341. 
5T5T or 575T, pp. 436, 452. 

5^§t Skr., pp. 409, 439. 

5%tT% for 5=T%r M., p. 410. 

5^, Skr. 555 a plough, p. 440. 
535ST Pr. for 51%l, pp. 333, 398. 
535% Pr. for 5%t, p. 335. 

553TV for 51553, p. 407. 

53%t moving S. p. 436, 492. 

51%3T, 5rr§3T, Pr. for 5n%3>, p. 341, 
5?$ 31 Pr. for 351, p. 342. 

5W M. 35f^, p. 460. 

558f M. 5T%85, p. 412. 

51%37'H or f%3T0I Pr., p. 357. 


51331 G., 5153%, p. 496. 

5<373 Pr., p. 355. 

5333, 51*3 Pr., p. 355. 

5333W Pr., p. 355. 

531, M. 5Tt, p. 462. 

515 for 31^, p. 442. 

5Tf B., 33313;, P- 459. 

513 M., pp. 415, 459. 

513 from 573, 513, %%, pp. 386, 
415, 444, 474, 513. 

513 from 533 Skr., p. 384. 

51% S., a peasant, p. 575. 
frrsr^, 51 % S., pp. 416, 522. 

5135 Pr. for 51381%, p. 331. 
f53T3t Pr. for f$3, p. 330. 
ff3T% for 15313 Pali, p. 295. 

%3 H. for 5%°!', p. 412. 

T%8T M. for 5f% or %, p. 412. 
lt%3t S., %f%35, 1%1%35, pp. 410,461. 
ft for %, p. 317. 
f 3T of §3 as 5r, p. 384. 

513, arrarr, p. 257. 
doing, p. 436. 

533 Skr., 15*31 M., pp, 225, 390. 
55T Pali for 3357313, p. 286. 

5 from 313, pp. 383, 385. 

5f from338J, p. 382. 

5t3T3 M.. *3-51, p. 538. 

5 C 555 , tCarr? Pr., p. 356. 

5 h% Pali for 38T3, p. 287. 

51151 %, 5351% Pali, p. 310. 

5tftf% for 31%3TT% Pr., p. 355. 
535-33-503 or 5fft%, p. 355. 
5ri%5 for %%3T3 Pr., p. 355. 

%% for 551, p. 411. 

51 tor ftfr Pali, p, 285. 




